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PREFACE TO TflE CABINET EDITION. 


In offering- tliis volume to tli(‘ pnlilic I take tlie opportunity of 
Htating tliat 1 have? re-read and re-CNaminiHl all the documents 
and auiliorities on which the lirst edition was based ; and that, 
while 1 hav(5 found it impossible to change the o])inions then 
recorded with resi>ect to any one phase of the history or any one 
individual therein mentioned 1 liave re-written many ])assages 
whieli seemed obscure, and have added notes on all points, the 
meaning of which might be misinter])reted. If 1 may judge 
from the criticisms which api)eared on the previous editions, 
there were but two matters on which any difference of opinion 
really existed. The first of these differences n^lated lo the cas(^ 
of Mr. ^Villiam Tayler of J?atna; the other to Lieutenant- 
General Lionel Showers. Tlie second of these 1 have treat(*(l 
alike in the text and in the Appendix. The first needs some 
turther remark here. 

The treatment in this edition of the occurrences of 1857 in 
the Bihar division of which Patna was the capital and Mr. 
William Tayler the Commissioner, stands precisely as it did in 
the first edition. When I first wrote on this subject in the 
year of the Mutiny, in a work whicli obtained honourable 
mention as “ The Bed Pamjdilet,” not only did I not know Mr. 
Tayler, but I had felt a strong prejudice against him, based upon 
his reputation as a caricaturist. In the presence, however, i>f 
facts which I witnessed on tlie sj)ot, all my prejudices dis¬ 
appeared, and when I wrote of him, still not knowing him, i 
strove to render him the justice which his splendid conduct 
under most trying circumstances seemed to me to deserve. 

Called upon, twenty years later, to complete the work which 
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Sii- Joljii Kayo liad loft inifiiiisliod, I a^aiii apj)roaclicd tlio 
siil)j(*(d; will) a mind a])s()liito]y iiiibiasod. 1 liad iiovor looked 
forward to tla^ ])ros])(‘ot of writ ing’ a History of tli(‘ iAIntiiiy, and 
J liad not ooncornod niysidf willi ]\lr. 'raylei*’s oas(' sim;o tlie 
days oftlui “ Ked l^nn])lil(T.” 1 d('t<‘rinin(Ml tln^n to study tlio 
siil)j<‘ot, dc NOVO, and to record only snoli facts as would stand 
tlio t<\st oi* tli(i most minnto in(|niry. ilad 1 Ik on capaldo of 
Inang l)ias(‘d by my int(‘rost.'-, J slioiild not liavo inclined tow ards 
Mr. dayb'i’, for A\diil(^ lie, coni]>arativ(dy ])oor, and ])oss('ssing* few' 
intliK'ntial friends, sat in the cold sliadii of the disj)l(‘asur(M)f the 
rnling ]M)wa‘rs, his ojipommt, Sir I'lnubnick llalliday, liaski'd in 
tin* wairm snnsliino of a s(‘at in the Indian (Council. lUit 1 
thought only of finding out the triitli, and of siilnnillJng the 
rissnlt.s ot‘ my investigations to my fi*!low'-conntryni(m. dduM'iid 
<d’ it. was that my invisst.igations contirmcd the ini])j-cssions 
which had boim mad(‘ n]>on hk* and njion all tlio. indo]»ondent 
minds of (Calcutta and Dilnir in ISbT. .1 bad the satisfaction 
also of knowing that the same process had 1 (m 1 minds snob as 
tlioseof Sir Herbert Iblwardos, Sir .lobn JjowySir Vincent Hyre, 
Sii' ll(‘.nry Havelock, and most of tbe cbiid’actors in tlie Mutiny, 
to tln^ same conclusion: tliat Sir dobn Kayis wdtb all tbe 
resoin‘c(\s of tbe India Office at bis disjiosal, bad rc'corded a, 
similar verdict. Siibs»apiently other gentb'men wdio a])proache(l 
the subject fi* an a. dilfercnt stand point - IMr. Ji. H. Holmes on 
the one si(h‘, and ('aptain Liomd Trottca* on the other—(K]iially 
ri‘solv^od to searcb out tlie t.rntb and to record it, weia' im\)elUHl to 
t\u‘ same conviction. 'ria? i^videnee, in fact, is overwiiolming ; 
it has nevm* Ikhmi met: it is iiuontrovertible. 

d'en years bavi^ clajised since t.lu‘ volume containing my 
(bdiberate. conclusions on tbe Tayler-Halliday (|uestion was 
puldisiied. Those ronejnsjons were not questioned hy a single 
critic. Jt soon apj)eared, in fact, tliat the minds of tbe thinking 
jiortion of tlio peo])hi of England bad jirevionsly arrived at tbe 
conclusion that a great miscarriage of justice bad occurred. 
IMy bo(d< w'as tlu^ spark which kindh‘d that feeling into action ; 
for, shortly afteiwvards, several members of tbe House of 
(kunmons, reprt'senting a very much larger body of men outside, 
l>etitioned tbe (TOAei*nmeut for an impiiry into tbe circum¬ 
stances connected with tbe removal ot Mr. Tayler fiom the office 
which be had bold wdth such enormous advantages to the 
country. Amongst those who signed that petition w^as the 
[•resent Under Secretary to the India Office, Sir John Gorst. 
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Bill, although, as I have said, ten years have elapsed, no 
iiKjiiiiy has l)eeii allowed. Tlie (loverniiicnt of the day, Avhich- 
ever side was in power, has always shirked tlie ({nestion. 
W lien, ill the course of last year, Sir Koper Lethhridge an<l 
Sir Henry Havelock did ask for an inquiry, their (Uuiiand was 
at()ne(^ met l)y ])utting forward a side-issue, and by successfully 
fiersuading tlie lluusn of ( V)nimons that this side-issm; was the 
main issue. TIk' arguimuits lor tlie main issue, ably j)ut by 
the genth'iiien wliose names 1 liave mentioned, were left 
absolutely unanswered. They were not even referri'd to. The 
action of Sir duhu Horst on this occasion reminch d me of the 
action of a certain (Nmnsel for the Crown, who, d(‘siring to 
move the court against the jiaidon of a man who had been 
wrongfully transported for life, remarked, that whatever might 
be the merits of the ease on which the man had Ixaui ti ansported, 
it could not be denied that when he was a boy he had stolon an 
ajijih^ ! 

Thcri*. can b(‘ no strong(!r testimony to the soundness of Mr. 
Tavler’s eas(^ than the persistency with which Oilicialdom has 
always declined and still declin(‘,s to imait it fairly. 

Ajiart from tliis case and from the solitary objection of 
(ienei-al Sliowers to the m(u*eiful silence’' with which J treated 
him in jirevious editions, there is no criticism wliich calls for 
remark. In many places tlie additions I have made are tanta¬ 
mount to a ]*e-writing; J havi^ endeavoured, in fact, as far as 
possible, to make the work complete. Conscious of the S])irit in 
which it has been written, and tlu^ long labour freely given, \ 
w(.>uld fain hope that this volume, its predecessors, and its sac- 
C(;>-sors may find a permanent place on the shelves of those wiio 
are desirous of jiossessing a true record of the events of the 
great Indian Mutiny. 

G. B. DiALLICiON. 

27, Vhewt Cromwell lioad, 

Fthruary 14 , 18811 . 



LIST AND STTORT DESCRITTION OF PLACES 
MEN'I’IONEl) IN THIS, AND NOT DESCRIBED 
IN THE PRECiEDING VOLUME. 


Ahu, MouhI, a .sanitarium in lln^ Sirulii principality of Kajjaitrina. I'he 
peak is 0,700 feet above' lla; sea. It is forty miles from Disa. 

AjMiu, tlio division of, is s(*]>aratcd from the bulk of tlio nortli-westorn 
provima s ])y Jaii)ur, Tonk, and other allied stales. Its an^a is 2,072 
.sepiare mile.s, and its population, in 18,77, was 4]o,000 souls. The soutli- 
we'stern part ol'it is called Mairwjirfi. 'I'luj chief town, also called Ajmir, 
lies at tlie foot of a tiortitied hill, on which is the mausoleum of the first 
Muhammadan saint of [ndia, Muinuddin Cdii.shti, of Sijistan, to whose 
tomb Akbar and his successors freciuently made pilgrimages. 

ALioAUn, a district containing 1,<S00 sejnare miles. Tlui chief town, also 
called Aliirarli, is ded'ended by a Ibrt, wJiich was stormed by Lord Lake 
in iSOd. It is on the high roael between Kanbpur and Mirath. 

Alwar, a native state' in Kajjiutana, north of Jaipur, and we'st of Mathura. 
Area, se|uare mih's; j)e>pulatie)n, 700,<'00. The chief town, Alwar, 
has a fort. 

AijRanuahaI), a city in the; eleTininieins of thej Nizam, on the Dudhini; is 
famous for its manufacture of silks, brocaeles, and tissues, anel for its 
gardens. It lies 250 miles north-east of Bombay. 

Akaii, chief town of the district eif Shahabad, in the division of Tatna. 

Budavn, a elistrict in the: liediilkhand elivisioii. The chief town is also called 
Budiiun. 

BiiAKATi’ini, the district of, in Kajputana, is boundeal to the west by Alwar; 
te) the houtli by Jai])ur, Karaiili, Dholpur, anel Agra district; to the east 
by IMathura and Agra ; anil to the north by the Banjab. The inhabi¬ 
tants are principally Jiits. The chied' town, also calleel Bharatpur, is 
famous for the sieges it sustained against Loid Lake and Lord Comber- 
mere. 

Bhopal, a native state in Malwa, riileM over by a Muhammadan laely. The 
Narbada forms its southern boundary. The chief town, near thei Betwa, 
is also called Bhopal. 

Chambal, the river, rises near Mau, flows by the towns of Kota and Dholpur, 
and falls into the Jamiiah forty miles below Itawah. 
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DiiOLPuk, a native state in Rajpiitana. The capital, of the same name, 
possesses several tine mosques and mausoleums, built by Sadik Kluin, an 
officer of Akbar. The state is bounded on tlie north and north-east by 
the Agra district; on ihc south-east by the Chambal; and on the west, 
by the Karauli and Bliaratjair stab's. 

Fatiipuu-Sikki, south-west of Agra; the resubmce of the Emi)eror Akbar, 
who gave it its ])retix to commemorate his conquest of (Ihjnit, the original 
name having been Sikri. 

(tAYa, chief town of the district of the same name in the division of l*atna ; 
famous for its places of pilgrimage and its Buddhistic l emains. 

Ghagra, the, a river in Oudh, which, rising in Nipal, runs through the 
districts of Kehrf, Bahrfiich, (Jondah, Biirah Banki, and Faizilbad, and 
falls into tlie Ganges at Chaprti. 

GoKAKTiriiii, a town in the division of the same name, on the Rsipti. Tlie 
division is bounded on the north byNijuil; on the east by tlu^ (thandak; 
oil the south by the (thaghni; and on the west by Oudli, 

Gitmti, the, a river in the Shahjahaiipiir district; runs a coursi} of hOO mih'S 
through tlie Oudh districts of Kheri, Lakhnao, and Sultajqair, and falls 
into the Ganges not far from Banaras. 

GwALTAii, chief town of Sindhia’s dominions, on the Subanrekha, between 
Dholpiir and Jhiinsi. The fortress is one of thi^ inost famous in India. 

Hamikpuk, chief town of a distriid in the Allahabad division, at tlie con- 
tluence of the Jamnah and Bt tvva. 

Induu, capital of the possessions of Maharajah Ilolkar, situide on a plain on 
the left bank of the Khan river. It is distant, from Agra, 402 miles; 
from Deldi, 494:; from Nimach, 112; from Sagar, 224; from Allahabad, 
557 ; from Calcutta, 1,020; from Bombay, 2>77. 

Itawati, chief town of a district of the same name in tlie Agra division, on 
the river Jamnah. 

Jalpakutki, on the Tista, chief town of district of the same name in Koch 
Bihar. 

Jamnah, the, risiis at the south-western base; of Hh; Janinotri peaks, in (rahr- 
w;il, at an elevation of 10,849 feet, traversers the districts of Dehra Diin, 
Saharanpur, Muzalfarnagar, Ambala, Karmil, Gurgaon, Mirath, 
Balandshahr, Aligarh, Mathura, Agra, Itawah, Kaniipu'r, Jalaun, 
Hamir()ur, Fathpiir, Bandah, and Allahabad. After a course of 800 
miles it mingles with the Gangirs at the last-iuuned place. 

Jhansi, chief town of the division of the same name in Bundelkhand, south 
of Agra. 

Jodhpur (also called Marwar), a native state in Rajputana. The capital is 
also called Jodhpur. 

Kota, capital of a native state of the same name in Rajputana. It lies on 
the Chambal, and is sti ugly fortilied. 

Lalatpur, chief town of a district of the same name in the Jhansi division. 

MATHimA, a town in the Agra division, renowned in Hindu mythological 
history. It is on the Jamnah, thirty miles from Agra. 
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Mau (iiicorn rtly written Mhow, in «])if«* of tin* fuct that tho orii^inal name is 
iiinoeeiit of tlu* letter “ li a town 5in<i ciintonmeiit in the liuliir state 
(Holkiir’s) ; thirtee n iiiileo sonlli-we.st of the* town of Incliir. 

Mewau: ii<h UoAiri’H. 

IMi'ifZ.vin'ii, Ji town on the Oan;LC‘‘^i tifly-six miles from Allaliiilead. 

JMrn \OAiiAO, ehief town of tin* district of the same iiiime in Roliilkhaiul, on 
tin* ri;;ht hank of tin' Ranif^an;j:a rivt-r. 

MoriiiAKi, capital of th(‘ Ohamparan distriet. Patiiii divisittii; is also called 
V'ham}>aran. 'I’lic hiri^e.^i town in tlu‘ district is Idn tia. 

MV 7 \KV'.\ut..\m\. chief ii»\vn oi the district of lla* same* name in the Mnltan 
division, Panjali. The elistrict is l.oimdeil on ilie ma-th hy the Dora 
Irtiuad Khun asid .lhaii;.'; •li^^tric|^ ; on the west hy tht* Indus; on the 
«‘a.'t and sMul'o-east hy th(‘ < ‘lian;d» It lonn- llic inmost Inanjjjlc of tiic 
.'^irid Sa;^Mr Oiiainaiid iH wate red hy tin- ( iiaiiah and the Indus, 

17 \.i'i ai:nA(. Ml, chief l(t\\n of tin-<hslri(‘t so minn*<l in the Mirath division, 
on the roael tiolii Mir.ith to Lamlanr. 

M r'/AFFAinn K, chief town of ih«* 'I'irhut district of tie' Patna division. It is 
hounded to tiie north hy Nipal. The town lies on the ri^dit hank of the 
I,lit le (i handal; riv< r. 

N I'f i:. cliief town of the (listried and elivi'ion in the eejiiral jtrovim'i^s of 
ilie same name; fornn riy tin- capital of thi'doininions of tln^ Biionshi. 
'The tetwn Is <111 th<‘ river Nae:: Innice its nanna d'h<‘ ci\il statiiai is 
Sitahaldi, famous in tin military history of Pritish India. 

NAUlsAiex, the. lis. s in tie- Ihlaspnr distiTd. <*entral province's, aiul runs a 
e'lnirsc neaiiy elue> e ast l.e> the- (iulf of (.'and»ay, thirty ndh s heye)nd 
Hliaroedi. Preun d’alakv.ara to tin* se*a, a elistalice' <tf e ijj^htN-liVe* mih s, it 
is navicidth* leir ho,its etf e-.msieh'ialeh' hurllu'ii. ,M JJiiaroedi it is tw'o 
mile wide', ( Ve'll wile n tin' liile- is enit. It is (‘emslde reel tee h(^ the 
homnlarv hetwiMii tin* Ikll^han and II iiidiistan, and, a> a sacicel stream, 
ranks see-eiiiel endy lei tlie' (dmet s. 

X Asi'n.'snvie a eantonment in tlie- A jnnr-.Mairwara eiistried e>f Ihiipu'tana. 

Nj.WAi II, a caiiteiniicMl in the- (»’\\aliar stale-, situatcel m ar tin- frontier of the 
nuli\ e-state' of I'dai I nr. It lies 1/».'» mi le-s intrt)i-We st <»f Alan. d71 seinth- 
We st < f He-liii, soiitii-we st e)f Aera, West of Saef^'r, ami 1,111 west 
of t 'ale’lll t 1 . 

XirAE, an imlcp,mle nt slate in the- mountain rano<* north of llihar ami Oudli, 
It is don mills lemL: fre»ni east lei we'st, aiiel ahe.iut KiO miles liroael. Jt 
uIhiuiuIs in leinir, narreiw, fertile* valleys, Ptmil feet above liie level of the 
Mca, wa ll waie rcel and eultivule*el. The inhahitaiits are the Xewiirs, u 
APmoolmn triix'. and their ceanjiaTeirs, tiie (inrklias. 

RajI’I Tan a peiftiein eif Wostcni liielia, t'enujirisiuL!: r'i'j:iit(*e n prineijialities, 
with an area of P2d,(Mm s<junre miles ami nine millions e>f inimbitaiils. 
It is unde r tin' [>re>teeliein of the Pritish. 

Ka,ishahi, ft division in Itenptl, eoinjuisint; tin- distiiets of Alurshidabad, 
Hinajjnir, Mahla, Rajshahi, ltang])ur, Pui^iira, and Pabnu. 
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Sagah, (‘liief t(>wii c.f district of same naiiio in tlu> Ctnitral Provinces. It lies 
ninety miles north-west of Juhalpiir, KSo north of Na^jnir, and 
south-W(!st of Allahiibiid. A lar«^e fort, built by the IMiiriithas, eoinmamls 
1h(i town. 

Sah.Xrani’i'K, eliieF town of district of saline name in INTiratli division. It is 
on tli(5 daninah (tamil, and forms the head-quarters j»f its superintendent. 

Sii.\iiABAi), <listrict in the l*atna division, havinj^ Arah us its eliitif town. 

Shaii.taiianiu'k, chief town of district of same name in KoJiillchand. 

►SjTAPiiin capital of district of same name in Oudli; li(‘s on tlie banks of the 
Sanizan river, midway between Laklinao and Slialijaluinpiii’. 

SrLTAM’fii, cliitT town of district of same name in the Rai^Pare'li division, 
Oiidb ; li(‘s on tln^ ri^ht bank of tin* (iiimti, tif(y-nine miles nortli oi' 
Allahabad, and nine ty-two soiith-e'ast of laikhnao. 

UoAinuu or ISlrwAU, cleied'town of (lie native stale eif the j>remier ruler, licit* 
calh el liana, of liajpulanii. It lies seventy tnib's to the west of Nimacli. 

Unao, chief villaLO* of (iistri<‘l of saiiie* namt^ in Oudli; it lies nine miles 
north-east tif Kaidipur, ami forty-three miles south-wt'st of liakbnao. 
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HISTORY OF THR INDIAN MUTINY. 


BOOK VII.—FKEBLENI'.SS IN BENGAL AND STRENGTH 
IN lilllAU. 

[ 1857 .] 


CHAPTER I. 

PANIC AND PANIC-iMONGEUS IN CALCUTTA. 

I'l' is time now to r(3turn to (^'ilcntta. TIjo moasnros taken and 

the views (nitortaiiK^d by the Government on reeeiv- 

. - Cukutliv. 

mg intelligence ot the Mirath oritrireak have been 
already recorded. It is evident that up to tlie end of tlie month 
of May they had not fully ap|)r(*hen(led the gravity of tlie 
situation. “ Everything,” wrote the Soeretary in the Home 
Department, Mr. C(3cil Beadon, on the 25111 of May, .,5 

to the French Consul and the other French residents 
at Calcutta, who, witli rare self-sam-ifice, had jdaetd their ser¬ 
vices at the dis|)osMl of the Govi^rnment, “everytliing is (juiet 
within six hundred miles of tlie ca|)ital. The mischief caused 
by a jiassing and groundless jianic, has already been arrested ; 
and there is every reason to hojie that in the course of a few 
days tranquillity and confidence will be restored throughout the 
Presidency.” Certainly the disinclination of the Government 
to accept, to the extent to wliicli they were proffered, the loyal 
and disinterested offers of the members of tlie dVades’ Associa¬ 
tion, of the Masonic Fraternity, of the Armenians, and of thf» 
French residents, seeir d to argue on their part a conviction 
that the resources at their disposal were equal to any emergency, 
and a belief that the measures already taken would suffii-e 
to put down the revolt. But, however that may have been, 
^ VOL. III. B 
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DothiTi^ could justify or oven palliate the tone of the replj^ of 
the IJoiiie Secretary to the French residents. It seemed at the 
time ditliciilt to affirm to whom IVIr. Beadon, the mouth-piece of 
tlie ( Jovernment, intended to irnpuLi “a])assing and jL;ToundleB8 
jianic.” It could not ap]dy to the citizens of ( ^alcutta, for not 
only had they evinced no iear, ]>ut tliey had not caused the 
jnischief. That misehiid had heen cans(‘d hy the Sipahis ; but 
it. was scarcely the result of ]>anic. ]S(»r, had it heen so, was the 
]>:inie, it would seem, {iltogether groundless, and certainly it 
was not passing. 

It is (‘h'ar, at any rat(% that, on the 25 th of May, the (lovern- 
imuit la^ckoned u]>on order being maintained tliroughont the 
country b(‘tw(‘<‘n (hleutta and Allahabad, and upon tJie piomj)! 
repiession of the rebellion. 

Tluy had, o!i the 2()th of May, commenced, and they subso- 
(jiuuitly continued, tlie despatch by detacliments of the 84 th 
Ih'giment t<» tli(‘ Nortli-West ITovinces. They had been cheered, 
on the 2.‘)rd of ^lay, by the arrival fiom Madras of the Ist 
Madras Fusiliers, and with comiiiendable ])2*om])titude they had, 
at once, s('nt off that reginuuit in th(‘ same dii'cction. Tliey 
Aveii^ ex]nH‘ting regiments and batteries from J'ersia, from 
<\‘yhm, and fnmi h’angiin. 

1 ’he (iovernmi nt, tluui, felt hhu’ably secure regarding Bengal 
vi.us(.1 titr ]U’o]>er and thi^ country south of Allahaliad. 4 'he 
(iovcMimrtit. how(‘ver, from the districts north of the last- 

named city was calculated to alarm. Between the 25 th and 
both of ]May, the native 1roo])B at Firu/pfu*, at Ali- 
garh, at IMainpiiri, at Itawah, and at Balandshahr, 
had mutinii'd. Great fears were entei tained regarding Lakhnao, 
l\anh]»ur, Agra, and tlie suri'ounding districis. On the other 
band tlH'Y w(‘n‘ t;onlident that the fall of Dehli was imminent, 
and tliat the troo])s engaged in the ca]>ture of that ])laee would 
))e almost imiiKHliatt ly available to secure the threatened dis- 
1i*iets north of Allahabad. It is only fair to them to admit that 
this view was shared by the juiblie, and, very generally, by 
soldiers 11 was justitied, mol cover, by the l ecords of the past. 
N(htlier to the invaders from the nortli, to the Mauithas, nor to 
the English umhu* Lord Lake had the capital of the Mughuls 
evt‘r otfered more than an ejdiemeral resistance. It was hardly, 
then, to be supposed tliat, garrisoned by native soldieis without 
a chief, it could successfully resist the trained and disciplined 
warriors of England. 



18r)7.] VIEWS OF THE OOVERNMENT. 1 ] 

Secure, then, of his base, of the (j^round lying six liuiulred 
miles in advance of it, confident tliat the troops in 
the North-West would very soon he available for 
file r(‘])ressi(m of rebellion in the eential districts, "(rU point 
and fi'arful only regarding the rising there of 
the native army before tlie Commander-in-( dii(d‘should detach 
a force to keep it under, the (iJovernor-(General, on 
the .‘list of JVfay, dcs})atched the following t(‘l(;grani 
to (lenej-al Anson :—“ I have heard to-day that you do not 
expeet to 1)6 before Dehli until tbeOtli. In th(5 meantime Kanh- 
])ur and Laklinao are severely ])r(‘ss(Mb and the country between 
Delili and Kanhpur is passing into the liamls of the re}>els. it 
is of the utmost importance to ])r(;vent tliis, and to relieve 
Kanlijun*, but nothing but ra])id action will do it. Your forces 
of artillery will enable you to dis])ose of Dehli with (au'tainty ; 
I, therefore, beg that you will detach one Euro}H^an Infantry 
Ih^giinent, and a small force of Euroj)ean (^avaliy, to the south 
<>t Dehli, without kcH'ping theni for ojx'rations there, so that 
Aligarli may bo recovere(i, ajul Kanlij)ur reli(W(al immediately. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of sliowing Euro- 
])(‘an tr()o])s between Delili and Kan]i])iir. Eaklmao and yMla- 
hal)ad depend u])on it.” 

The instinidns whicli dictated this b'h^gram were undoubtedly 
sound. I'he country betwecai Dehli and Allahabad 
was the weakest and the most threatened ]»artof the jnsuiln^ 
Dritish position. The only erior committ(‘<l bv the 
(ioverrior-General was the error of beliiiving that the f)rce of 
artillery on the s])ot could dis])ose of the Mughul ca])ita,l with 
certainty. Hut Lord (kinning shared that belied* with almost 
every other European, civilian and soldi(‘r, in Eritlsh India. 

On the 1st of June, then, all lookijd hopiiful to the (Govern¬ 
ment of India. Its members wer(3 so sanguine, ^ 

that, having only two Euro])ean reginnints to gna.r<] 

Calcutta and the country betwetm that city and Oanapur, they 
dispensed with the aid which would havi; be(in alfonled them 
by til teen hundred armed European citi/Auis; they allowed the 
three and a half native regiments at ] 5 arra( k])iir and the r( gi- 
ments at Danaptir, Banaras, and the interiJiediate stations, to 
nunain armed ; knowing that the districts lying l>etween Dehli 
and Allahabad were in imminent peril, they yet hoped—even 
confidently hoped—that the disaster there might be delayed 
until either General Anson should despatch a regiment from the 

D 2 
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nortli-woHt, or until they should be strong enough to send up 
troo])s iroiu Calcutta. 

If the (lovernnient of India had had no other resources at 
their disposMl, tlu^ (joinse tht^y aetnally nurstied 

UlindiiCKj^ of tlio 111 1 1 * -r’ 1 ’• • 

(iovernmciit woiild Jiav<^ becii ani])ly justified. J>ut writing, not, 
s|)( ak, aftiu* tin; event, hut in the spirit of 
«<f<Tof tiio those who wen^ ]»resent in (hlraitla at tlie time, I 
am ])oun(l to aflirm that th(‘y liad otln r resources, 
and that tliev n(‘gl(!(r(ed llaun. Wfnui the lives of thousands, 
wlieri thep/Ts7/7« of one’s (^mntry, wlnui the AMuy s:jfety of tlio 
national position ar(‘ in dang(‘r, it is a (‘riim* to depend solcdy 
upon j)ossi])iliti( s. If* the (iovernim iit of India did not know, 
ev(‘ry otluu* nuin in India knew, that tlie mutiny of the 19tli 
Native Infantry liad becui no isolated act. Conscious of this, 
as J must sup])ose tlicy wt re, the (Jovauiiment of India most 
(MO’tainly knew that in the long direct line between I)ana])ur 
and ]\liiath there was but one Kurop(‘an ngiment. Ye>, even 
in the first half of tln^ lirst wcadv of J\Iay, when fully aware 
that the condition of th(‘ iiativi^ army w'as, to say the least, 
exeihid, and that the Ihirop(‘an soldieis wa^re to the natives 
in th(' ])roportion of one to twtoity-four, the Covernment of 
Lord (banning had, exam then, actually ordenal tht‘ return of 
the S4th llegiment to Kangvin, and had only been deterred 
from this step \»y the opportune outbreak of mutiny at Lakhnao 
on the drd of tli it month. 

Idle 84th liegimmit remaimal thmi at Barrackpiir to watch 
ovt'r, on the (ith of May, the disbandment of a mutinous porticm 
of the d4t\i Native Infantry. That act accom]dished, nothing 
further remained for it to do. Yet the first detaeliment of the 
8-1 ih staib'd for the north-w(‘st only foniteen days later (20ili 
May). This delay not only remains niu'Xjdained, hut it is 
iiiexplieahle. So far as Ilengal was eonceriied, the Government 
of India had heen eon tent to dispense with tlie 84th Kegiment on 
the drd of May, and to send it ont of India. Yet, though the 
oeeurreiices at Laklinao on tliat day disclosed tlie latent weakness 
ill tlie centre of onr line, the 84th wars detained motionless near 
(kilcutta ! It is ti iie it was used on the Gth, hut suhsequently to 
that ditto it wasted fourteen precious days—days which, if pro- 
titably em}>loyed, might almost certainly have secured Kanhpiir ! 

1 cannot but think that a misbike, hut little less important, 
was committed when the first ofi’er of the Calcutta citizens, made 
on the 20ih of May, was refused. The acceptance of that offer 
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woTiUl have disengaged for immediate action the wing of a 
regiment. As events liap])eiied, the hrst hatch of 
the 84th Kegiment, le iving (Calcutta the 20th of Mf>y, ui the hihui- 
Hucceeded in leacliing Kaiihjnir early in June. IS'ow 
it cannot be (jue.slioneJ but that the entire 84tli Regiment, 
if despatcl)ed on the (ith of May, might liavo readied Kanhpiir 
dui’iog that month. Its pre.sence would ])robably liavo })re- 
veuted tlie onthrt ak which occurred there; and, in that case, 
it miglit certainly have been strengtle nod by a wing of tlu^ 
h.’Jrd, leaving ( 'alcntta the 21st, and by the Madras Fusiliers, 
whicli actually left on the 23rd. 

The reason wliy the Government did not act in the manner 
in wliich it might have acted is exjilained by Mr. Secretary 
Headon in lii.s hotel', alrc'ady <{uoted, to the French residents at 
( alciitta:—“Everything is (piiet within six hundred miles of 
tli(i capital. The *mi^(diief caus(Ml by a jiassing and groundless 
panic has fortunately been arrestiHl, and tln^re is every reason 
to hope that, in the course of a few days, trampiillity and con- 
fidmice will be restorial throughout tlie Fresidency.’’ This 
“reason to liope ” liad, 1 have shown, no solid loundation. 
The ho])e which existed was, in fat^t, without reason. It had 
siitficient vitality, however, to induce the Government to risk 
the weakest and most threatened point of their lino in ord(*r 
that they might appear strong to the world. 

T'h(i wciok tViat fotlowed the l^t ot June disclosed to the 
Government their erior, to the world the short-sightedness ol 
the Government. 

Duiing tliat week intelligence reached Calcutta of the mutiny 
at Lakhnao, of the defection of all the regiments 
occupying Oudh, of revolts at Azamgarh, at Ihiiiaras, 
and at ALidhabad, of the mas>acre of the Europeans awakeuing- 
at Jbdmi. 'Ibis news increased the anxiety of the 
Government regarding the safety of thidr weak centre line ; for 
Oudh was sepaiated from Kanhpur hut hy the river, and even 
before the defection of that province, the position of Kanhx>ur, 
garrisoned by native tro(>x>8and in close x>roximity to the strong¬ 
hold of the discontented heir of a prince whom we had dis|)OS- 
sessed, had inB[)ired alarm. As counterbalancing, in a measure, 
the eliect of this evil ue\^s the Government saw with satisfaction 
the arrival, during that week, in Calcutta, of the 64th Foot and 
78th Highlanders from Persia, of a wing of the 35th Foot from 
Mouliuein, of a wing of the 37th Regiment, and of a company of 
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Artillery from Ceylon. Awake now to the danger before 
them th(‘y piislied on tliesi^ regiments to the north with praise¬ 
worthy activity. Tlie nneompleted state of the railway 
rendei-ed the ])rogress of the detachments slow. In default of 
this means of transit, single-horsed ]>ost-carriages—the quickest 
mode of travelling then available—biillocic carriages, and 
steamers, were employed to the fullest }>ossible extent. The 
(iovernment, in lact, did then all that was ]K>ssible to save tlie 
threatened line. 

I havt^ said that the Covemrnent were awake to the danger 
befoni them in the north. It is strange, however, 

I nC 3\WftkPii- . n ^ y 

iiiK' not com- that their eyes Avere not yet 0])ened to the full magni- 
picte. tude of tlie crisis ; tliat they neglected the danger at 

tlieir very (hnir. At tln^ time that tluiy were despatching every 
availalile Ilurojiean soldi<u’ to })rotect a station in tludr centre 
line from tlie [lossihle mutiny of tlie armed Siiaihis who 
garrisoned it, tliey allowa^d the Si])ahis close to Calcutta to 
remain armed; the native garrison of Danupiir to reniain 
armed. WJiat is more, in spite of so many exanqiles of disaffec¬ 
tion, th(‘y l)elieved, or jirofessed to believe, in the loyalty of 
these mmi. Tlieir j>oli(^y at this period w'as to trust, or to seem 
to trust, ev'ery native regiment until it should revolt. Such 
a JHilicy naturally greatly hampered the movements of the 
European troo[is, for it Avas often necessary to ke(>p these 
inaetiAa* at a station to guard against a jiossible outbreak. 

ddnis, Avith tlie news of the revolt of many regiments 
stationed within tli(^ limits of the six humbed miles indicated 
by Mr. Beadon in his famous letter of the 25th May ringing in 
thedr ears, the (ioverniiuait reported to the Court of iJiieetors 
tljeir belief that a public jnofession of loyalty made by the 70th 
Ivegiment of Native Infantry, then stationed at Barraekpiir, 
Avould “ haAm the happiest iiifiueneo on tlie minds of all well- 
dis])osed men in the Native Army.” Tliey, therefore, allowed 
three and a half native regiments at that station to retain their 
arms. To the Gth NatiA^o Infantry at Allahabad, on the eve of 
a revolt aecomjianied by marked barbarity, the Government 
sent, at the same time, their acknt^wledginent of a similar 
profession. They would not belieA C the fact whieli was })ateiit 
to all around tlieiii,—the fact that the entire native army was 
animated bj' but one feeling, and that the mutiny of a regiment 
A\’as merely a question of time and of opportunity. 

Their views regarding the possibility of an advance from 
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Dclili in the direction of tlicirweak central line were enconrao'od 
by the recci])t, at tliiK period, of iuforiiiatien of a viidory 
gained by tlie Mirath ^airrisoii over the rebels issuing' from 
Delili at the rivuh't llindan, near the town of (Hiazi-ud-di'n 
Najjjar. 'riiis vic'-tory, in which the r(d)e]s lost fiva* guns, was 
gained on the 81st of May. It eiK.-onraged tlie hope that 
almost any post might bring the intelligence of the fall of the 
irreat fortress. 

Allotlier most important item of intelligence conveyed to 
the (loverrinumt during this absorbing we(‘k Avas tliat 
of the death by cliolera of tlie (a)mmander-in-Chi(‘f, 

(xeneral Anson, at Karmil, on the 27th of May. This 
much to be lamented event did not occur until (jJeiua*al Anson 
had jirepared and set in action the measures whitdi wau’o to the 
end jicjsistentlv carried out for the capture of J)ehli. His death 
was a great—time proved it to a most scuisible , 

, Y 111 11 jJih cJjar/icier. 

loss. A man ol very rcmaikalile natural talents, 

General Anson liad, dining a- resideuice in India of more than 
five 3 X‘ars, used tliose taleuits to master com])l(5tely the necessities 
of Indian warfare. He was a ])erf(*ct judge of charaebu-. No 
man ever more; quickly detected the veneer of superiiciality. 
He could not conceal his eonbaiint for a man whom he dis¬ 
covered to he ])1ayinga part. Hence, prohaldy, there swarmed 
u[) after liis death enemies and detractors, ^ihioy luivo not 
succeeded, however, in sullying his fair faiiu‘.. For to him, as 
truly now as wlien death snateluxl him from the tiaumph which 
he had pi‘e])ared, may he a]>plied the immortal ejiitajih which 
the great historian of the Ikminsular War composed for one of 
the most illustrious of English (icnerals :—“ Idie honest loved, 
the dishonest feared him. For, while he lived he did not shun, 
hut scorned and sjuirncd the base, and, with characteristic 
projiriety, they spurned at him when he was dead.” 

It has already Leeu shown, in tlie volume immediately pre¬ 
ceding this, how, CODS' ([uent upon the death of General Anson, 
the command of the force destined to besiege Delili devolved 
upon Alajor-General Sir Henry Barnard, commanding the 
Sirhind Division. 

I have now given a picture—a severe but accurate „ , 

picture—ot the mtormation possessed by the Govern- the montai 
ment of India up to the end of the first week of June, J]^vTrnment 
of the deductions they drew from that information, 
of their hopes, their fears, and beliefs. It will have been 
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observed that whilst, in the main, their view of the position 
WMK correct, they had not sounded the full depths of the 
disaster; and that as in May, so still, early in June, they pre- 
fiuTed tlie assertion of a belief in the loyalty of the Sipubis who 
had 7K)t H'volted, to the taking of measures which, whilst 
KOiderin^ them harmless for mischief, should place at their 
disp'^sal, for active om])loyment, the British soldiers who were 
watcliinj.; tlumi; and the u])holdin^ of tladr infallibility as a 
(ioverniiient to aetinjj; in f»;(‘nerous concert with the only classes 
th(^y could absolutely trust,—the Europeans and Eurasians 
liviii;:^ and scuttled in India. 

Th(‘. fortnight which followed was full of startling incidents, 
but incidents marked by the same general correctness of view 
rr^garding strategy, the same w(!akn(?ss of political vision, and 
the sauK^ distrust ol’ their own countrymen. 

Wo hav(j se(m how, on the night of the Gth of June, the native 
I mo fi regiment at Allahabad wliieh, the previous day, had 
Thoawakdi tiuinked by the (lovernment for its professions 

of unswerving loyalty, mutinied and murdered 
nearly all its ollicers, including some young boys just 
arrived from England: how the fortress of Allahabad, occupy¬ 
ing a most commanding position on the Jaiunah, and considered 
the gateway to the North-West, escaped by a miracle. Simul¬ 
taneously the telegraphic lines w'cre cut or destroyed, and 
communication with the army before Dehli became im]) 088 ible 
exce])t by way of Luhor or Bombay. The troops in Bajpiitana 
and in (kmtral India were likewise rej>orted to have risen. 
There had betm a mutiny at Banaras, but thanks to the wise 
and statesmanlike conduct of Mr. Frederic dubbins of the 
thvil 8tu’vic(*, and the bold measures adopted by Colonel 
Neill and his Madras Fusiliers, the mutiny had been sup¬ 
pressed, and the disaffected of the great Hindu city had been 
overawed. 

From the 7th of June, indeed, it may be truly aflSrmed that 
the outlook to the Government of India had become darkness 
intensified. Mr. Beadon’s intact line of six hundred miles had 
been at tempted in many places. Beyond it all was impenetrable. 

In this extremity the Government still clung to 
auxt ty the army before Dehli. On the 10th of June, 

SntrariiueLord Canning drafted to the Major-General com¬ 
manding that army a letter in which he urged 
him to send southwards, with the least possible delay, an Euro- 
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poan force as largo as he could spare.* Ho kept the letter by 
him for eleven days, and only despatched it when the chancos 
of relieving the central lino from Calcutta seemed almost des¬ 
perate. 

Two days after that letter had been penned Lord Canning^ 
yielding to the solicitations of the ablest of his conn- June lo. 
cillors, Mr. J. P. Grant, resolved to avail himself practical * 
of the aid wliich liad been proffered him, three weeks 
earlier, by the citizens of Calcutta. But in order to induce the 
Governor-Geneial to agree to tliis tardy concession, it was no- 
cessaiy for Mr. Grant to lay aside all gloss, to sacrilice the false 
conlidence on whieli Mr. Bt‘adon had laid so much stress three 
weeks previously, and to describe facts as they really were. “ In 
reality,” wrote Mr. Giant early in June, “in reality 12 

as well as in a])pearanc(3 we are very we:ik here 
where we ought to bti—and if we can’t be should at least appear 
to bo—as strong as j)o>sible. We have as enemi(‘.s thr(H3 Native 
Infantry regiments and a half, of which om^ and a half are the 
very worst tyfie we know; one, two, three (for no one knows) 
thou'^and armed men at Garden Jteach, or available there at 
a moment; some hundred armed men of the Sindh Amirs at 
Damdamah ; lialf the Muhammadan jiojmlation ; and all the 
blackguards of all sorts of a town ol’ six hundred thousand 
people. Against these wo have one and a half w(iak regiments, 
most of whom dare not leave the Fort, ddieie is no reason to 
expect real help in real danger from the Native Police. The 


The lette r, in a iiioni eornpleto form, iumh as tollows :—“ Baiairas has 
boon made safe. Su lias Allalialnid, 1 hope, but finlv just in time. Henoe- 
forward, tlu; reinferceinentH will he })U8lu5d uj> still further—to Kdiihpur; but 
the disorganmeil state; of th(‘ country between Allahabad and Kanhjjur may 
interposi! delay ; and both teiegrajih and dawk from any ])laee north of 
Allahabad is now cut oil from Calcutta. I can not, tluTclore, speak so 
confidently of the time when help will reach Sir Hugh Wheeler. It may 
not he for four or live days, or f;ven more, 'fhis inak(;s it all the more 
urgently iiecussary that you should push down an Euro[)eaii force im¬ 
mediately. When it reaches the Kanhiair division, it will, according to 
the iii8truetioD.s wliich have heen sent to you, pass under Sir Hugh Wheeler's 
command. And with him will rest the rcHponsihility of ieli(;ving Lakhnao, 
and pacifying tlie country from Kanhpur downwards. It will he for you to 
judge what your own movt iaenls should be. All that I require is, that an 
Europ( an force, as large an one as you can spare, should l>e sent soutliwards 
with the lta»t jxissible delay, and that it should not he detained an hour for 
tile purpose of linishing otf affairs at Dehli after once the great blow has 
been struck.** 
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iiiBurrection m regularly npreading clown to ns. Is this an 
emerg(3ncy or not ? My conviction is that oven a street row at 
the caj)ital wonid ^ivo us an awful shake—not only in Bengal, 
hut in lioiiiliay and JMadras—at this moment.” 

This rciinonstrance, vivid, triit‘, and out-spoken, ex])ressed in 
nervous, even in ])a8si()iiate language, the tlionglits of the mncli 
nialigi](;d (atiziais ol'(daUaitta. T’he daily newspaj>ers Jjad fora 
fortnight been ])rc‘-ssing the same arguments on the Governor- 
(ieneral. These had IViihul to shak(? the reluctance of Jjord 
Ganning, to take his own countrymen into his confidence, to 
admit that he had some small occasion for tlieir aid. But now 
tme of his (colleagues, and incom])aral)ly the ablest of his col- 
leagu(\s, press(?d ujcon him, in language more ch^ar and more 
forcible tliaii any used b}" the ITess, the dangers of persistence 
in tlio same ])olic,y of distrust. That even tJie wtdghty utter¬ 
ances of Mr. (I rant would, in any (;ase, have met the late of the 
ex]3re.ssed opinit)ns of the European (community is scarcely 
probable. But ho did not stand (piite alone in his view. Jt 
ha])])en(Hl that an examination of the records of the Home Office 
showed that the (juestiou of raising volunteers in India had been, 
thoroughly discussed in the time of Lord Dalhousie ; that a 
decision in favour of the meavsure had been recorded ; and that 
that decision had receivcHl the endorsement of the Court of 
Directors. This discovery added force to Mr. Grant’s argument. 
He clenclied it furtlar by iwording his opinion that it was 
})ro]>able that, if a Volunteer Ck>r])S were not raised in the crisis 
then before them, the Home Government would ask the reason 

, , „ why. These arguments proved successful. Lord 

Ivonl ^ . -11 • 1 • • • 1 

saFirU(.ii.s the Canning, still retaining his opinion as to the prac- 
tical uselessness of the measure, sanctioned, on 
the 12th of June, the enrolment of the citizens 
of Calcutta as volunteers. 

Tlie (Calcutta citizens nobly res])onded to the call of the 
Governimuit. In a very few days the throe aiiiis—Horse, Foot, 
and Artillery—sprang into vigorous life. Men of all classes 
and of all positions ])ressed forward to enrol themselves, and in 
less than three weeks a brigade was formed sufficiently strong 
to guard Calcutta, and to enable the Government, had they 
deemed it necessary, to send all the regular troops into the 
field. 

The day following that on which the Government had thus 
announced their intention to solicit the aid which thiee weeks 
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previouHly they had rejected, they introduced and passed throu^li 
tli(^ Legislative Council a measure calculated, above all oIIk^ts, 
to rouse the indignation of the community and to deaden the 
loyalty to which tlu^y had but just at the moment a])pea,led. 

It can well be imagined tliat the events (K’curring all over 
the country had not been unmd.iced by the r)ublic ,, 

, • ^ 1 ^ ^ i 1 J Ilf't.uropoan 

])ress. In India the tourth estate was re])resented and .Nativ(< 
by two distinct bodies of men. Then^ was the 
English ])ress advocating English interests, gemu-ally owned 
and entirely contribured to by Englishmen. Kunning ])arallel 
with this was the native ])reHs, the organ of native interests, 
and owned and contiibuted to ])y natives, ddie two divisions 
Avere subject to the same hiAVs and amemible to the sanu^ jmas- 
diction. So blended had Ix^como the inhu'ests of tlu^ natives 
and the l^hiropeain, that, as a rule, th(^ twy> sections referriMl to 
advo(;ated ideaitical measuiass. It did happen ind(MHl oc(iasion- 
ally, tliough randy, that they espoused o|)posite sides. Smdi 
liad ])een the c^ase Avlien tlu^ h gislature l)rouglit in a im^asure to 
introduce a native magistrac^y with ])ow(u* to try J'hir(>peanH. 
Against this nuaisure tlu^ JhirojK^diu }>ress had jirotested, whilst 
it was (iagorly su|)ported by the organs of native )>ubli(^ ()[>ini()n. 
Hut such occasions were not common. As traders, the inbu’osts 
of th(i European and of the native mendiants were id(uitical. 
The land question, whicdi was to assuim^ so great a ])romineuf.*o 
in later years, had then been but incidiui tally re fern to. The 
two sections acted alike as critics of the conduct of the (lovern- 
nient, and, as a rule, they ])erformed this delicate duty with 
judgment, with tem]>er, and with moderation. 

It is true that, Avhen dealing with individual officials, the 
press of India, native as w(dl as Europ(*an, was often extremely 
uncom])roniising. It certainly called a spade a s])ade. And as 
the Indian officials had experienced none of the rough training 
to which the statesmen of Eun)]>e are subjected, and were (d’ten 
men who owed their high positions to favour rather than to 
merit, this habit of jilaiii s})eaking had been apt to engender, 
and often did engender, leelings of rancorous dislike in the 
breasts of the criticised. 

When the early incidents of the mutiny (X)curred—that is, 
when the 19th Kegiment of Native Jnhintry misbehaved at 
Harhampiir—the English press had s])oken out very plainly. It 
had urged the Government to adopt at once decided measures. 
More than one writer had pointed out that the Barhampur 
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inci(l(‘iit was a H])ark wliic^li, if not immediately cnish(^d, wonld 
];e speedily fanned into a flame. Tlie native press was more 
deliberate and more reticumt, but it ottered no gieat opposition 
to vij^’orons action. 'Idie w;irnin^s of the press were disie<^arded. 
I’lie (i<)vernni(*]it did not act witli promptitude, nor, when it 
acted, did it act witli vijj^onr. When, a little later, tlie spark 
Inid be(‘n fanned into a flame when, that is to say, the outbreak 
at Miratli Jiad disclosed to all who were not wilfully blind the 
^iji^antici extent of the imsurn^ction, a^ain did the European 
pr(\ss clamour vidamiently for ])rom])t action, and urg'o u])on 
the (lov(irnment the necrc^ssity of lakine; into tlieir confidence 
tln^ European commuinty. Ihit on this occasion the tone of 
th(‘ native press, as if by commaml, almost immediately changed. 
Possibly the s'ipin('n(*ss which its conductors witnessed made 
tJnmi believe that tlui fatal day for the English had arrived, 
just as their fatlnus liad s<‘(‘n that day ovm-iakci the Alughiils, 
tlu^ Marat has, and th(‘ Sikhs. Possibly tln^ Ikmgali portion of 
th(' native ])ress, re])r<‘smiting a liighly educated ])eo])le, un- 
vers(Ml in arms, but alom^ ca])abh‘ of administering the country 
should it fall iimhu- native^ domination, believed that their pro- 
sp(‘cts w'ould b(i greatly im]>rov(‘d ly th(‘ overthrow of tlie 
Pritish ])ower. (k‘rtjunly many of them not only doubted our 
ultimate suec'ess, but openly ex])ri‘ssed their doubts. But, 
whatt^v(‘r may have been tlie n/ason, it is undeniable that 
from the tim(‘ of the arrival in Calcutta of th(‘ news of the 
Miratli outbreak tiie tone of the native ]»ress changed. It began 
to speak out against the (Government, and to show very plainly 
that it sym])athised with the movement which the revolters 
had originat<Ml. 

This alteration in tlie tone of the native press was brought 
to the noti(H* of Lord Canning early in »Iune, and he was urged 
then to interl'en*, by legislativi^ action, with its freedom. Unlike 
his colh‘agucs, howevrr, Jiord Canning liad been brought up in 
a free country. He had been accustomed all his life to the 
freedom of the press. He had seen in England that the law of 
the land was sutliident to put down license. He knew that an 
honest Govi'niment had no better friend than a free and out¬ 
speaking public critic. To the solicitations of his councillors 
then he rejilied that “ the remedy was worse than the disease.” 

But a few days later the opinions of Lord Canning in this 
respect iindtu went a change. On the 13th of June he, for the 
first and only time during his tenure of office, went down 
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to the Legislative Coiuieil, aiul, declaring there that the in¬ 
cendiary tone of the native ]>ress had driven him to Tho oagging 
the conclnsion at which he had reluctantly arrived, 
hrouglit forward and carried a measure to ])la(*e the native 
press under restrictions so galling tliat, coni])ar(‘d to them, tlu^ 
restrictions on the press of France during the darkest days ol 
th(^ reign of Napoleon 111. were light and easy. 

Had Ijord Canning stopped there, lie would have (‘arried 
with him the voice of the puhlic. times w(;re criti(;al, the 

native press had encourag(‘d sedition and rehellion, and it was 
necessary that authority sliould assert itself. ]>nt when Lord 
Canning proceeded to include in the same measure of stei’u 
re])ression the Furo])ean ]u-ess, in spite of “the loyalty and 
intelligence which markiMl their lahours,” on the ground, 
mainly, that he could not draw a line of (hunarcation hetwinm 
Enro])ean and native })ul)lications,* he evokinl an outhurst of 
oppositi(»n such as has l)een S(‘ldom witm^ssed in (Calcutta. It 
was not only that tlie English community of that place re¬ 
sented the restriction of their libertiivs. Had such , ,, 
a restrmtion been pro])osed l)y a (novernment in tix- JOuroiM'an 
which tlu‘y had coniidence they would have borne 
it paticuitly. Lut on this occasion they distrusted alike the 
sincerity and the capacity of the (ioviumment. Tln‘.y had seen 
tlumi slow to be convinced, slow to move, slow to avail them¬ 
selves of the advantages forced upon tluiin, confiihuit where 
lliey should have bcicn distrustful, and distrustful whore they 
should have been confident. Tliev had seen them arrogant 
whilst blundering, supercilious whilst courting disaster, d’hey 
knew now that a great disaster had occiiiTcd, that Air. Headon’s 

The following are the ('xaci words usrd hy Tiord (/aiiuing with rcsjx'rt 
tr» the lhiro})f*aii pr(‘ss The remarks I hsm* fak(si occasion to mak(; with 
reference; to the Native Pros-, 1 do not direct to the European IhcHs. Put I 
see no solid standing ground n})On which a liin' can lx; drawn marking off 
one from the other, when the qm'stioii is to prev<mt matter ealeulah d to work 
rnisehief at a crisis like this For whilst I am gl.'td to give credit to the 
conductors of the Europian Press fertile loyalty and intelligence; which mark 
tin ir labours, I am lx)und by .sincerity to say that I have seen jnssage's in 
some of the papers nncler their inanngcment which, though i>crfec.tiy in¬ 
nocuous as far as European ruilers are concerned, may, in times like the 
ja-eseiit, he turned to the most miscliievons purposes in the hands of persons 
Capable of dressing tlicmi up for the Native ear. I am glad lo admit that the 
bill is not specially levelled at the Fmropean Press, hut I do not sec; any 
reason, nor do I consider it possible in justice, to draw any line of denial cation 
between European and Native publications.” 
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lino of BIX hundred milcB had been broken, and that the central 
line 'l»eyond it was terri\)ly endanj 2 ;ered. And, yet, no Booner 
bad tb(‘y become aware of tbis than the (ioveminent forciVdy 
Hliut tlnar moutliB. There was but one conclusion for them to 
draw. They believed tlien, and many believe still, that the 
action of tlie (government Avas })rompt(Hl by a determination to 
prevent, if ])<)ssible, the transmission to England of any 2 )rinted 
record of their mistakes. 

^Jdiat the (iov(‘-rnment was actuated by any such motive I am 
now far from thinking. Ibit their action in muzzling the 
Enro]>ean j)ress was undoubtedly a mistake. It sevej-ed the 
conlidence which ought to exist in a great crisis betweem the 
rulers and the ruled, and increased the distrust which the 
tardiness of their repressive measures had till then insj)ired. 

Tliis distrust was gic^atly augmenti‘d by an incident which 
'riio policy of occurred the da^^ following. True to the oj)inion 
fciKMinK coil- (‘xjn'csscd by Mr. Secretary lleadon to the memliers 
of the Trades’ Association, on the 21st of May, to 
the cdfect that it was most unfair to tlie Native Army of Bengal 
to assume that all its regiments Avere disaflected :—notAvith- 
standing that Mr. J. P. (.Jrant, a member of the Supreme 
Council, had, early in June, r(‘corded liis ojiinion that at Bar¬ 
rack] >iir, fifk^m mihvs from Calcutta, the (dovornment ]iad“as 
enemies three NatiA’e Infantry regiments and a half, of AvhicJi 
one and a half are th(‘. A^eiy" Avorst tyjic avc knoAv :—in S])ite of 
the examjdes sn])])lied by some stations in tlie U])])er ])rovinces 
of th(i danger of allowing natiA^e regiments to retain their arms, 
and of tlui beneficial results Avhich in others had followed their 
being disarmed :—Jjord (tanning had been resolute in alloAving 
tlie regiments at Barrackjuir, so grajihically j)ainted by Mr. 
(drant, to continue, aruuid, in the exercise of their duties. 
Before the (lovernment had, on the 12th of June, acce])ted the 
offers of the Audunteers, l^ord Canning Avas aAvare of the mutiny 
of the natiAO troo]>s at Banaras, at Allahabad, at Laklmao, in 
Kohilkhand, at the stations north of Kanhjuir; he knew that 
disarming at Labor, at other stations in the I’anjab, and at 
Agra, liad been attended AAuth beneficial results,—and yet ho 
continued to pennit the regiments quartered within fifteen 
miles of Calcutta to retain their arms ! 

Wliat was the state of Calcutta at the time when the 
Governor-Cieneral persisted in this resolution ? It cannot better 
be described than in the words, already quoted, of the ablest 
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of Lord raniiiiig’s councillors, Mr. J. P. Grant. After recording 
in the language noted in the preceding paragraph 
his opinion of the native regiments (piartered at Caumtaat 
l>arrack])ur, Air. (irant added that the Govenunent 
had, in addition to those “ enemies,” “ one, 1,wo, or threes (for 
Tio oiKi knows ) thousand of arnuHl men at Garden lieach ” (a 
suburb of (kilcutta), “ or available there at a moment ; some 
hundred armed men of the Sindh Amir’s at Damdamah ” (four 
and a half miles from Calcutta), “ lialf the Muliammadan 
jiopulation ; and all the blackguards of all sorts of a town of 
six hundred thousand peoide.” To en(;ount(U‘ these enemies 
tlie Goverinnent had at their disposal, in Calcutta itself, a weak 
wing of an English regiment! A wing of another regiment, 
the doth, was at Darrack})ur, and a compl(de ngiment, tlje 7Sth 
Highlanders, some miles beyond, at ( hinsurali. Those regi¬ 
ments w(‘re, in fact, dedained m ar the seat of (iovernment to 
guard the armed Sipahis. For disarmed 8it>ahis one-fourth 
of their number would have sufliced. 

The fruits of this ])oli(^y very soon sIiowcmI themselves. In* 
bmded as a policy of conciliation, to disiday (;on- 

, . ‘ j • 1*1 al"’ nniural ro 

tnleiice in quarters in which no conlidemH', was Huitoi rho 

Iclt, it had the result of imparting lioldness to “['k^'iiriKcon- 
’ ^ 'lx I poiw-y- 

tliose wJio Jiad long lH.‘en mutineers in Jicart, auid 

who were watching only their ojijxuUunify. Loi'd (banning liad 
acc(q)ted the oilers to volunteer of th(‘< citizmis of Calcutta, on 
the 12th of dune; he had ])assed tln^ Act, knov\n thencclorth as 
the Gagging Act, on the Idth. The I4tli was a , 
bright, clear day, as bright as days are in India 
after the lirst rainy season has set in, and when no rain falls. 
It was a Sunday. That morning tlie chureh-goers attended 
service at the various cliurehes at tlie ordinai y hour of 11 a.m. 
Ill most of the churches nothing remarkahlc, occurred. Hut 
those present at the garrison church iii Fort William ,, , 

111 * 111 1 11 * 1 Cali'uUa on 

nad their attention disturbed by the rolling sound theiithoi 
ol heavy material moving out of the fort. One in- 
dividual, who occujiied a house m Chanringhi, the Park Lane 
ol ('alcutta, somewhat impressed by this nnu^ual occurrence., 
thought he would endeavour to ascertain if anything had 
taken place to justify the movement. Accordingly, after the 
Service was over, he, in accordance with the Sunday custom 
in Calcutta, went to make some calls. He called upon one of 
the Secretaries to Government. But nothing appeared out of 
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its usual course, and 1 h‘ returned to his house with his curiosity 
unsatisfied. About two hours later, liowever, at 4 o’clock in 
tfie af‘t<*rijoon, he r(‘C(,‘iviMl a noh^ from a ^(‘nthunau wJio was 
living' in th(.‘ same house with the Svcniiury on wliom ]je jjad 
ca1]<?<l. In this note li«‘ wms infoiaiied th-it tlie native regiments 
at IVirraelvpiii-liad mutinied, and vv ere in full Jiiarelj on Uaknitta ; 
that the lives oi’the Muropran inhabitants were in the greatest 
dan^’cr ; that h(‘ (lie* writer) be^n-rd him and his wife to 
pKHiced at one(‘ to his (the wriLu’s; house, wlnne th<‘y “had a 
stone staircase ami live ^'ood ritles ; ” further, that no time was 
to be lost. 

ddn' oamthunan addn^ssed de(‘Un(‘d to leav(‘ liis own house, 
even wmit out,sid(‘ to endeavour to aseio taiii the corrc'ctness 
of tin? information In* had n*eeived. What In* saw on timt 
eventlul afternoon In* record(*d on tin* spot. 'JMie im])ression 
fin* si;;ht made ti])on him has m‘V(‘r left liim. The roof of his 
houst? e,ommandtHl a vi(‘W <d* the ]dain b(?tW(*(‘U Cjiaurin<z;lii and 
t he f'l’t. ()f tin* (h'tails which aecom]»anit^d and wlii(?h foliowe<l 
tin* s<'amper acr(»ss tIn* plain in* ijad a(*cnrate knowledge; and, 
when he publisln'd his a<*(?ount of what occuired, lie was jwi*- 
jKired, as lie is m»w ]iie]>aied, to natin*, Inid he been calk'd ujton, 
the individuals to whom In* referred, d'o the statement as he 
wrote it tlieia* is not a comma, to add, nor from it is there a 
comma t(» be wididiawn. As an accurate ]hctnre of the events 
of 1 liat afternoon it is iro'futabk*. 

d’he p'litlein (11 reti'i red to thus ]>ainted tlie scene*'^ Jt 
has l»een said by a ;;r('at wiit«*r that ‘there is scarcely a less 
di‘A’nified t'lnity than a ]>atrieian in a ])anic.’ d'he viriest 
sc'cptic as to tin* truth of this aphorism could havi* doulited no 
\on):;ev \nn\ \\e witnessed \\\e \\vin<^ yanovama oi t'alcutta on the 
14l\i of .huu*. AU was panic, disorder, and dismay. ATie 
wildest leports were in cireulation. It was all hut universally 
crediU'd tiiat the Ihiiraekpur hiie;ade was in full march on 
(aileuita, that the ])eople in the suhurl)S had alreaily risen, 
tliat the King of Oudii, wdth his followirs, was ])lundering 
(larden Keaeh. Those highest in othee w’ere tlie tirst to give 
the alarm. There were Se'*retari(*s to (iovernmeiit running 
over to Members of Conned, loading tlieir pistols, barricading 
the doors, sleeping on sofas: Members of Ccnuicil aliandoning 
thoir houses with their families, and taking refuge on board 
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sliip : crowds of lesser cel(d)rities, im])elle(l l)y tliese cxani])les, 
liaviiiii; hastily collected their valualjles, were roshiii^ to the 
foi't, only too haj)py to be j)eriniiteil to sleep under tin* fort 
i:;nns. Ilors(‘S, carriafi;<\s, palainjuins, vehi(d(‘S ol’ every soi*t 
and kind, were put into requisition to convey })anie“Stricken 
fniritiv(‘s ont of llie reach of inia^iiiary ent-throafs. Jn the 
snhiirbs almost every hoiisi^udongin;^* to tie*, (diri.stiaii po])iila- 
tion was abandoned. Ibilf-a-dozcai debaaniiKul fanatics could 
]iav(; burjied down thna^ ])arts of the town. A score of London 
thieves w(MiId liave niad(* their fortunes by plumha’ing the 
)ious(‘s in the ntoghbonihood of Uhaiiringhi whicii hud been 
ahandoned by their inniat(\s.’'* 

ddiei e was sonn* leason for tln^ alarm. ^rhi‘re is not a shadow 
ot douht that tlie natixe ri'jiiments (inartered at 

1-111 1 ' 1 • 1 • KfT'Cts oT the 

1 );irrac‘K]>iir liad long luani watching their op])or- “ i-iK'nini:; ci.i). 
timitv, and that, noting the s»i(tee-sive aifival e‘'i"'.v 

ol fiUrojK'an rr‘gim('nts Irom 1 ei'sia, irom 1 t^gn, 
and iVoni (’eyhai, they had, on the night of tlni Idth ol’dune, 
resolved to nintiny the folheving day. Uortnnattdy, some of 
tile* well-dis]tosed among llnan betray^ul the s(*ere‘t that night. 
An expH'ss was at oma^ d(.‘spatch(‘d ])y tln^ M,ajo]-( ieneral 
‘•ommanding th(‘division to ord(“r down tlnwHth Highlanders 
IV'm Uhinsnrali, wliilst ])ermission to disarm the mntimjus 
i''‘giments without delay was urgently rtapn‘sted from Ualentta. 

* Sir Jelm Kiivr (ju te.s the following doseription, given hy Dr. Momit, 
silling at the time at t.'aleutia, of the* (oeiit.'i here rel'cn'eil to. He Hays that 
tiic Jliglit \v;is what miiTht have lax-n Heen it a nioilern Jlerenlanenni hu'l 
Im oii rvaeiiati (1 in hn ml «iaylight on the ii|>proa<‘h of a vi^ihh' eruption from 
a iieighhonring volcano.’ Dr. IMouat a<Ms, “'I’he whole; line of the ghanfH 
WUK ernwaletl w i\\\ i'\lg\l\ves, and t\e»se \\\\o eon\d iiiul no nlveltev on llie h\f pH, 
took vel’uge \v tlfiu tin* Foil, ot \\k’\e\» lire, wpiareH, Un*. (‘on\(\ovH, iv\' the 
ava lable sjia- e everywhere, imleed, were thronged hy many, who ])aHHed da*, 
niglit in their carriages.” Sine • writing the t(‘xt I haw .seen Dr. Mouat. 
ll(! tells me that In'- remarks a]»ply to the Christian jxipulat on of the suhurl>H, 
xvlio Were nio.stlv Eurasians. In this I am in perfect aL'iecment widi I>r. 
Clonal. Nothing could exceed the cf)m'age and Ht«-adfastness of the members 
<*t the mereanlih; ami trading community, lu his journal, written at the, 
tun , ami (]Uot« d hy Sir Jolin Kaye, (a)lonel Caveiiagh, then the highe.-t 
'»ni'*ial in tiie Fort, r(*corde 1 as follows On my ladiirn liomc, I found my 
liouse he.d(‘gcd hy all sorts of eoph; wisldng to obtain slielter in tlie Fort, 
and all hill of rumours of the worst de8cri[)tioii from Daindamali and 
Rarr lekjiur.” Colonel Cavenagh, lif)wev'(;r, di<l not observe any nnusnal 
luimher of vehicles inside, the Fort. 'J'ln y were }>rohably refused admittaiKX!, 
h)r the author saw them “dashing across the tuain towards the Fort w’ith 
reckless sj>eed.” 

VQL. Ill, 
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I'lio lliji;hlaTi(lerK set ofl‘ that night from (liiiimirah. Mitsled— 
vvh(‘ther ])ur])os(*ly or <ahorwisc may pOH>ihly he (hmhtful—hy 
their guide, th(‘y Avaii(ler(‘d tour miles eiit of their- direct road, 
hni a tstrnii(r detaehmr^iit, of th(‘m, re<*ov(*]ing tlie ti’ack, arrived 
l)y day])ieak in th(r station, weary and footsoT(‘, yet rcanly for 
any (onergeney. This ]»roni]>t action entir(‘ly disconeinted the 
Si pah is. ^i'hty determined to dider tin* ontl)reak t.) a more 
conv(‘nient w*ason. Ihil thi*. chance was not alloweil tliem. 
Tire remainder oj' the 7Sth arrived dniing lire day; and, the 
m‘(M;>saiy ]>ei-mi>sion liaAing ])een n'ceived from the (iovern- 
nient, tli(5 nativr^ r(‘‘:iments w(‘re at 4 p.m. ])araded and disarmed 
in tin* ])resene(‘ of tli<‘ wing of Iha* ]\Iaj<\sty's liotli and of the 
7(Stlr lieginient with loaded mnskods, <‘ae}i (»n eithrv Hank, and 
<»f six 1 L^-ponmlers in tlnar front loadi-d Avith gia])e. They 
oifej(‘d no ri'sistanee, hut ihhal their arms in sihaiee. 

In (’alcntta, the niglit j)ass(‘(l off trampdlly. Jhif tlie follow¬ 
ing morning thei-e was a n(‘W (‘xeitmnent. I’he list 
Ainst of the ])Y I\ (O'a.nt in his lanioiis ir»iiinte of 

the eiK'iiiK's t<> pnhlic order in ( alentta will not iiavc^ 
ho(‘n forgotten. If jrroininmrtly in this list lignied the three 
and a half natives leginumts at Ikirrackpiir, moxt in imjrort- 
anee were (‘imnifArated the ‘‘om*, two, tliree (for no one knows) 
thousand ai-nied men jit (harden Ih-ach, or axaiilahle there at any 
moirnmt.’’ (hirden h’eatdi was tfiie of the snhiij-hs of Calcutta, 
and tln^ men alinded to Averc* the followers of the dej)osed King 
ofOirdh. lIaAdng,on the ITdr, Jieted, so to speak, on iMr. (Irant’s 
tir\st hint n'garding tin' Si]>aliis, tln^ (doyernment followt'd np 
lhat A’igorons action hy taking np his st'cond recommendation 
on the loth. And it is due to them to state that 
they ]K‘r form(‘d ti distasteful, though necf'ssary, task 
with gn'at ])rudene(‘ and d(*Iicaey. ''Pliey rightly deemed that 
th(‘ hest inodt' of I’l'iidering poAV(*rless the followt'is of tlie King 
of ()udh Avould 1 h* to deprive those' follower's of their natural 
h'adt'r. On tlit' morning of the loth of June, therefore, the 
.Foi-(‘ign St'crt'tary, Kdmonstont', accom])anied hy a detach¬ 
ment of English soldie'rs, Avaited u])on the King of Oudh and 
intornu'd him that political necessities, and the fact that em s- 
sarif's liad made^ a mischievous use of his name, required that 
he should remove from (iarden Keach and take uj) Ins residence 
in the Govenior-Oenerars house within Fort AVilliam. The 
King of Oudh beliaA'ed on the occasion Avith dignity and pro- 
[>riety. llaviiig in the most solemn manner protested that, 
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iu‘itlier l»y word nor deed had he eneonrao-cMl the mntiiuMns, 
li<‘ declared himself ready to ^o wherever the Ciovtirnor-( oMieral 
mi^'lit think fit. lie was then conducted to the (rovtu iiinejit 
House witliin tlie fort. His late Prime Minister, Ali Naki 
Kluin, and a few other nohles, wtu*e seh‘cU^d to heai* liim 
com]>aiiy. Idiis action on the ])aTt of the (rovtu-nnnuitcxcipMl 
no disturl)anc(% and in its rc^svdts it fully justiiied the Ld(‘as 
wliidi ])rom])ted it. The unknown numl)('r of armed uumi 
at (hirden Keacli were hy it rendered ])owerlesK for mis¬ 
chief. 

Two days later the officer selected hy Ijord Canninu:; to Jis- 
sumc t(‘m])orarily the command of the lh‘nj 2 ;al Army, 

\ acat(‘d hy the death of(iener;d Anson, arrivcnl in Arrival of 
(kdcutta. Idiis w^as Lieutenant-Cicneral Sir Patrick baain '' ' 
(iiant, K.C.P., (k)mmander-in-(yhi(‘f of tln^ Madras 
Army. Sir Patrick ( Jrant was an officer of the (k)m|)any’s ser¬ 
vice who had made his way through the i-e^imental iiis previous 
<;TadeH to the command of a regiment, and IVom the 
command of a regiimuit to tin? (u iuu'al Army Staffi, rising 
(eventually to he Adjutant-Gemu'al of the Peiigal Army. 1 h^ 
inid s(U’V(‘d on the staff during the first and second Sikh cam¬ 
paigns. Circumstances, to wdiich it is unnecessary to nder, had 
made him unpopular with the majority of* tins offic(irs of tla^ 
Peiigal Army, hut his many and vaihM S(;rviccH s(iem(;d to 
justify Lord Canning in regarding him as the man for the situa¬ 
tion, and certainly to few soldiers wais a greater o])poi*tunity 
ever offered of vindicating the judgment of the (iovernor- 
Ceneral. The weak centre line I hava; so often refernal to was 
known to he in imminent danger. It was b(ili(jved that theif^ 
was yet time to avert that danger. According to tln^ latest 
reports received hy the (jovernmeiit the Ma^dras Fusiliers had 
reacdied Allahahad ; the 84th Kegimentand a portion of’tlie ()4th 
had {)assed llanaras; a coiisideralde numher of the TStli had 
already left Calcutta, and the remainder, and a wing of the. 
37th, wau’e to start on the 20th. These united would constituTe 
a force sufficient, with the artillery available, to strengthen 1h(3 
weak central line. Could that line he strengthened before it 
were actually rent, it see" md possible that direct communication 
with Dehli might be re-ojiened. And the Government had no 
information that the line had been rent. 

To endeavour to execute this project, to reach Kanhpur before 
our troops there had been overwhelmed, was a task sufficient to 

c 2 
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Htimnlate tlio energies and to satisfy the ambition of any man. 
And this task was ojani to Sir ]*atrick (iraiit to solect. 

Sir J^iti’i(;k (Jraiit did not select it. The reasons which he 
./line''" h>r his decision ]»rov(.‘d tliat, up to tlie date on 

His rmsotis whicli it was made, the; li'Jnd of dune, neither he, 
liiVi’wVinor (he Memhers of the (government wlio aj>]>roved 
i(., had eompndnmded thc' full exUuit of the calamity 
whicli had fallen on the country; that they still r(‘ji;ar(led the 
outl>r(*ak as ]iartial in its eifi'cts and tem]>or.'irv in its nature. 
TU os(‘ reasons were that “the (k>mniander-in-(dhi(‘f c,an most 
ellicafmtJy, and asstuaally most (‘xpeditiously, control and direct 
all niilitai V movements now, u/yr/ ihr r('(n'(j<nil::((ti<>n and re(jcnc- 
rattan e/ ila- Ann if liirvaJin'A if he has the advanta<;’e of beinj^ 
in pi'.rsonal eommunic.ation with the head ol‘the (loverniuent, 
il he h',arns the vii'ws of (iovernment with res])ect to tlie 
innumerabh' (jiu'stions which must constantly arise, and, 
which is hiu,hly important, ii‘ he is made ac<|uainted with the 
mass ot inttd 1 iipaict* which may be (‘X})ected to reach the 
(government from every (juarter of the em]>ii‘e.” 

it will ])<^ Sia n tliat, in the ])resence of actual ,and ])ressing 
dangt‘r, danger to overconn* at once if the em]>ire was to be 
,«av(‘d, tin* mind ol’ Sir Patrick ( Jrant w’as dreaming of “ roor- 
gani/at.ion and regeneration.” Surely the sliortest way of 
accoinjilishing tliat dnaain was to act vigorously against the 
nd)els wlio iiad rendiu'ed nt‘cessary the nwdsion of tlir^ old 
system, ddie fact that thi^ Uommander-in-( diiel' himsedf Avas in 
th(‘ li(dd AVould lia\'(‘ increased the moral ]>owor of tlie army 
opiu'ating agaiiist the r(‘bels, Avliilst in sucli a ])osition the head 
ot tin* Arm\' would have ex<u'eised an authority sucJi as could 
not be d(.dcgat(‘d even to (lie Jiiost trusted of his lieutenants. 

As tor tlie C(»ntrol and command of the army tliere was the 
tact that o{ Tln‘ two arnii(‘s, the Native and the iOuro}>ean, the 
<iiK‘ liad mutinied, tlie other Avas in tlie hidd. d'he ])resence of 
tlie ('ommander-iii-t'hiel Avas naturally recjuired Avith the latter. 
’1 he routiiK'. Work of ordering forAvard tnyops from ('alcutta, of 
iurnisliing supjdies aiid ambulances for the field force, could 
well be entrusted to the Dujmty Adjutant-! Jeueral of the Army 
and liis sulyordinates, Avho Avere on the s])ot. Tliere, too, re- 
maiiuHl the Indian War OHice, rejU’esented by the Military 
Secretary to (Joverjiment and his a.ssistants. 


* The italics arc niy oAva. 
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The reason o-iven hy the ConiiimTuler iii-(Tiief for not placing 
liiinst'H* at tlie lu'ad of tlu‘ army in the lield was, 

, ■ , . 1 •' 1 • / ^ llSMJllKltii S.S 

tlien, based n]»on [)romiss('s which were incorrect, ui thoM- 
and u])on a ^(meral view of the situation wliich was 
erroiK'oiis. Hnt anotlier reason wliicli Sir I?atrick (irant rei'ordod 
in tlio same State ineniorandiim ^‘oes far to show that la' did 
well in coming to tln^ c;onclnsion whi(*li la^ a,do])t(*d. 

‘*1 may also ohsc^rve,” wrote Sir Fatrick, “that it is (piite 
impossible to condnct the mnltitarions dnth'S of 
this lar^'(‘ army without a mimerons staff and ex- nllisi.nN.*'" 
ttmsive ohico establishment, requiring;, when moving; 
about the country, a (ionqihd.e regiment as an escort, aial a 
large amount oi* carriage for their trans])()rt, iieitla'r one 
nor the other of which can be sn])plied under })rc8(mt circum¬ 
stances.” 

This reason is decisive. Sir Fatri(;k Grant was in command 
of the army employed to (o-nsh tin? mutiny. Jf 
he thought tliitt he could not leave details to decision to 
the tried oflicers on tin' general staff at (.'alcntta, J- 
whilst he should be marching against tln^ ridxds; if 
he considered that he must attend jxrr.sonally to iietty matters 
of ])romofi(jn and ajipointnu'nts at the same t ime that he should 
be directing all his energies against the en(*my, and that, at so 
grave a crisis, when evtiry Fluropi^an soldier was an object of 
im])ortance, he would need a complete rc^giment to escort his 
J)a]>ers, lie was certainly (juite right to sta-y wdiero he was, 
and to detach another officer to command the army in the 
field. 

The officer whom ho selected for the jKist was Major-General 
Havelock. 

The achievements of this oEicer belong to another section of 
this history. I ymrposo to continue here the account of the 
state of Calcutta up to the date of his departure from Alla¬ 
habad to reconquer the w^eak central line. 

(hi the 17th of June,—the day of the arrival in (kilcutta of 
Sir Patricjk Grant,—the Government received intelligoiico that 
General Barnard had, on the 8th, beaten the rebels at L)ehli. 
Tor a shoit time there ^^"as a hope that l)ehli itself 
had fallen—a hope so vivid that it induced Ijord r«M>ort of the 
Canning, four days later, to despatch to Dehli the 
requisition he h;Kl penned to the general on the 
10th, to send down southward as large an European foree as he 
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could H])are with the least possible delay. P>iit it transpired in 
a IV^w days that not the fortified city of Dcdili, lait the eanton- 
meuts on the rid^e only, had fallen into Ihitish hands, dlie 
sie^(i was to follow; and to eondnct that sie^e with any pio- 
spect of siiecesH, (ieneral Darnard, far froni bein^ in a position 
to s])are troo])s, nr;j;ently needed reinforc(‘inents. 

From other j)arls of India the news was on tlie whole nn- 
,, favoni-able. At the end of tlie third week of dune 

Die (lovemnieiit were witiiout inlorniation irom 
«^t!ier <iiuu Kaiilipur aud Laklinao bcyvond the ^th. At Naopjanjr, 
at JS iinacli, at dhansi, and at .launpur, they knew that 
mutinies had occurred; hut they were Avithout details. Dana- 
j)ilr was sale; Danaras and Allahahad had Imhuj made so in the 
manner already d(‘Kcril)ed. From Ai»;ra they had ij^ood news 
II]) to the lOtli. At Azam^arh tljere had l)een an outbreak; 
and t]ier(> were bad rumours from Jh)hilkhaiid. 

ddi(‘ fourth week of the numtli, and the week succeeding, up 
to the 4tli of duly, add(Hl consi(h‘rably to their knowledge. On 
tlie drd of duly, (lovernment received information that the 
nalive 1roo])S at Kanhj)ur liad mutinied on the dtli of »lune; 
that they had l)een joined by Nana J fundii l^int, the adopted 
son of th(‘ last ol’ tht‘Fc'shwas, with all his armed following; 
that Sir Ifenry Lawrence, and the Eu! 0 })eans at Laklinao, had 
])een gradually hemmed in by the n‘bels until ihey retained 
only the Iiesidemjy, the Machhi IRiawan fort, and the eanton- 
nuiiits, but that all was well there uj) to the 3bth of dune ; that 
the tr(.)ops of the (iwaliar (Vuitingent had mutinied on the 15th 
of dune; that aii uneasy feeling prevaile<l at Haidarabad ; tliat 
u]) to tJie 15th Agra Avas safe, but that Landah and other small 
stations had Ikh^u occ‘U])ied by the rebels. Such \Aais the state 
luivi intellgenee u}) to tlie drd. The following 

day lirouglit a letter from Sir Homy LavATence, 
dated 10 i\m., the 281h of dune. In that letter Sir Henry 
slated that “ho had OAuuy reason to believe that the Kahnpiir 
fon^e had been entirely destroyed by treachery.” Details, 
which in the end turned out in the main to be true, were 
added. Ibit it was further stated that the intelligence was not 
belioAual either at Allahabad or Banaras. 

Such was the information possessed in Calcutta when General 
IlaAudock set out from Allahabad to re-cement the broken 
central lino. I must add a few words as to the circumstances 
which attended his appointment. 
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^Major-General IIavelo(;k wa« A'^jutaiit-General of the (^^uee.ifs 
'rro« 4 )s in India. Ho liad coniinandod a division 
<hn ii)<r Persian war, but on its conclnsioji, . 

ignorant oi tlie deatli (d (neneral Anson and ol Ins 
n*]tlaeenK^nt as (V)niniander'in-( diiof by (ieneral Soniorset, he 
Jiad eoiae round by steamer 1o (^alcntta, and liad becai a b How- 
))assen^ei'i’rom Madras with Sir Patrick ( Jrant. Gmienil Tlave- 
leek liad seen a great deal t>f service in India. Jii linrmah, iu 
Afghanistan, in (iwaliar, on the Satlaj, he liad established tin*- 
eliaraeter of being a thorongh soldier. Qniet and retiring in 
his maninns, he was not ealenlatcd to make an im]>ressioii on 
these who jndge only by outward show, tnit he had read and 
thenglit mneli, and his ae<]nireiinmts were solid and ])rol<)nn<l. 
''J'hin and sjiare of frame, he was y<*t giltt'd with a vitality 
winch was jiroof against fatigue. He was not a talker, and 
many, j)erha])S, befon- the camjiaign then ab<>nt to ensTio, might 
ha\e doubteci his ability to command. Ibit in this res])ect he 
bore a strong resemblance to the most ca])able of the Marshals 
of the first Km])ir(‘, the illustrious Masseiia, of whom Napoleon 
thus wrote:—“His conversation gave few indications ol‘ 
genius: but at the first cannon-shot his mental energy re- 
doubled, and when surrounded by dangers his thoughts were 
clear and forcible.” 

Such as the officer to whom Sir Patrick Grant delegated the 
duty of commanding in the tield the forces which the Govern¬ 
ment had be(Ui able to colh*ct. I’o take command of those 
threes Geneial H avelock left (kilcutta on the 24th of .lune. 
What he accomplished with his army, and how he accomplislntd 
it, has lieen already related. It remains for me here ordy to say 
that his ])Osition at Kaiihjuir, even after his victories, was, in 
the prt sence of the rebels in Oudli on his right, and the revolted 
Gw;iliiir Gontingent oii his left rear, in a military sense un¬ 
sound and dangerous. It was not the smallest proof of his skill 
and daring that, notwitlistandiug this, deeming it in a ])(ditieal 
sense essential, he maintained it; and this, too, at a time when 
Mr. Peadon’s line of six hundred miles—the line wliich main¬ 
tained his eomrnunications with Calcutta—liad been rudely 
snapped in twain. 
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(TIAPTKK IT. 

PATNA AM> A PA II. 

AN'inpsr tlio cvc‘nlH recorded in tlie ])ree(‘din;i; cliajTcr Jiad 
n.'i/ivcr <.f I»ppn eniu^tinl in (’jilcutta itseli, tlir .state ol‘ alTiirs 

.Mr. iW'ati(»ii*s ill liengal and in Diliur liad scarcely luani of a 

' nature' to jnstifv tlie jaunty c(Uilidei‘C(‘ ex|ijcs.scd 

]>y ]\Ir. Pcadoii on tlie 2.5tli of l\Iay. ddie fiist inforinatioii 
that tlie line of six liundnid inih'S was actually in danger of 
Leinj; broken was (•onve'ved to (Jovcrniiicnt on t]i(‘ 12tli of 
dune fnuii L'oiini, a station in tlie Saiitlial district, 
Ma.' nnaUi about till CO bundl ed niiles from Pab'utta. Tdiis 

at ivi.hiit. t^lation was the liead-eiuarti'is of' the OtJi Jn-e^ular 

(Rivalry, coniuiandi'd liy Major Macdonald, one of tlie liost 
(•dict'rs of the Ikai^al Army. T'bis (-lliet r was takinjj^ tea in 
trout of liis bungalow on tlie evening of the 12tli of dune, in 
couipaiiy with his Adjutant, ►Sir Xtuanan Ja'sHo, and the 
Assistant Surgaion of tlie regiment. Dr. Drant. During a jiause 
in their conversation, J)r. (iiaJit ros(^ Avith th(^ intention of 
(Altering the bungalow. Jn the act of rising, he noticed the 
stealthy a])]>roach of tbri'c men, a])]>arently strangers. As he 
turned to point them out to liis com])anions, the intruders 
rushed U|)on tlit'in with drawn swords. Unarmed and taken 
liy snr])ris(', the Knglishmen could defend themselves only Avith 
their chairs, iUit before Sir Norman .Leslie could do evcii this 
he was cut doAvn. Major Macdonald Avas scalped and receiAcd 
two other wounds on the head. Dr. Grant also Avas wimnded. 
It Avould have gone hard witli both had the assassins ])er- 
severed ; but suddenly and most unaccountably they turned 
and lied. 

As no symptom of mutinous disjiosition had appeared in the 
r>th Cavalry, and as Major Macdonald believed in tlie loyalty of 
liis men, it Avas at first conjectured that the assassins Avere 
discharged Siinihis. A few days later, howcA'er, a suAvar con¬ 
fessed that they belonged to the regiment. 1 he}" Aveie at once 
seized, tried, and sentenced to be hanged. This sentence. Major 
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]\I;ic(lorial(l, with a courage which was p'eat, tlaai^'h not rare, 
(Mf rieJ out in the })reson(Hi of the entire rei;iment. A inonient's 
wtNiknesH on his ])art would have been tlu* sii;iial for a ;j;t*neral 
rising. Sul)se(iuent events proved tliat th(U*e w.is at the tiiiu^ 
an or^ani-ed coiis])iraey in tlie. re<:;inient; that many had la i'ii 
aware of the ]»lot to assassinate tin* threti oflie(‘rs, tliat they 
“ waited its success to rise.” were dettu*red at this 

(‘ritical time s<jlely hy the courage and determination of A.lajor 
Macdonald.* 

A eom]»ara.tiv(‘ly trifling imadtuit at Darhamjaii --ciinsod hy 
th(‘ action ol‘a sawar of tlie 11th Irn^ynlar Cavalry, Mutiiw^uH 
who not only r(deas(;d d(‘serters from the 4or(l iniidrut nt 

Native Infantry, apju’clumdtMl hy th(‘. ])olice, ]>nt 
likewis(‘ incited the nu ii of his r(‘t 2 ,im(mt and ol‘ lh(‘ (iord Native) 
Infantry to mutiny—intluenctMl the CoAH'rnment to retain some 
lviro|»(‘an hitantrv at that station. This measure would, I 
m‘t.‘(l scanady ])oint out, have heeii wholly unnecessary had 
tlH.‘ Covenuiient taken the j)recaution to disarm tin.) mitive 
reii;iments. 

Hut it was at the onsat station of Patna, the ca])itnl of th(i 
country east of Hamuas, that the stiain was most , 

severely j’elt. This city, containing 1 r)S,o()() iidiahi- 
tanIs, of Avdiom )(> wore Aluhammadans, is situated on the 
ri^ht hank of the river (»ani;(‘H, tlnee hundred and seventy- 
seven miles north-west from ( •alcutta, and ten miles east from 
llie niilitary station of Danapiir. 

*' 5Iiijor 3Iji(‘(lonal(I tlnis relatcMl tlie rircuinstunccH at thn time: ‘■‘To tell 
tlietruth, 1 never tor a ijiumeiit exjM*etr(l to leave th(i liaii^hii;'KCerie alive ; 
i>'it I <h*teinnMe(l to do my duty, himI well kiuvv the elk e.i lliut plufk and 
decihion liad on natives. Tlie regiment was dr.ivvn out. Wojmded cruelly m 
I was, I liad to nee evorytldn;; doia; itiyKi lf, < v<‘n to Ibe- adju.stiii;' of' the iojm k, 
end saw them looped to run < asy. J’wo ot tin; culprits wrre j)aralyHed with 
tear and atitonishment, m ver drramiiif*: that I shf>uhl dare to han^ them 
vilhout an onler from the Government. The third .said ho wonld not ho 
han<^ 0 'd, and called on the Propliet, aiid on his <M)mra<leH to r( h<'Uo him. This 
Vit.-, an avsfid monient: an inatani’s lufaitalion on my jiait, and pro])ahly I 
► hould huv(i had a dozen halla thnaij^h me ; so 1 seized a jU'lol, olapp«Ml it 
t" the man’s ear, and said, with a look there was no mi.^Uikni about, ‘Anotlier 
w<»r<l ont of yonr mouth, aic' your hraiiia shall he scattered ou the j^round.’ 
Ho trembled, and lield his tongue. 'I’he elephant came up, he; was i)ut on 
hi.s lau'k, tlie roja; adjusted, the elejihaiit moved, and lie waw left dangling. 
1 then liad the otliors up and off in the same way. And after some time, 
wlien I dihiuis.sed the men of the regiment to their linoH, and still found my 
head upon my shoulders, 1 really could scarcely believe it..’* 
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Patna owc<l its importance partly to itn traditions ; partly to 
the fact that it was the capital of one of the richest provinces 
in the country; partly likewise to its being' the head-quarters 
of the Wahabis—the extreme Muhammadan ]>arty in India. 
It was ruled by a (\)mmission(u% corresjtonding direcdly with 
the Lieutcnant-( iov(‘rnor of b>engal. Subordinate to it and to 
its (\»mmis^ioner wen^ the districts of (laya, to the south, with 
a child' town of the same name, sixty miles di>tant; of Shahabad, 
conijU’ising the country bidwcen the (bingi'S, tlu‘ Karamnasa, 
and the S<in, and having as its capital Arab, about tliirty-tive 
miles to the w<‘st of Patmi ; of Saraii, with (dhapia, forty miles 
to the north, as its ca})ital ; of (’hamparan, with jMotiiiari, as 
its chief station ; and d’irhut, between ?sij»al and the Ganges, 
reju'i'seiited by tlie civil station of Miizaffarj)ur. In these 
stations ihe magistrate re])resented tla^ (‘xeeiitivii power. 

The station of Danapiir was garrisoned by three Native 
Infantry liegiments, the 7th, Hth, and 40th, by one 
company of lhiro})eaiJ ami otiC of Native Artillery, 
and by llm* Majestyh 10th Foot ltanaj)ur was the 
head-(]uarters oj* a division, and its divisional cojumander was 
]\lajor-Geiieral Lloyd, an ollicer who had rendered excellent 
sei*vice in his day, and who, but four years before, had been 
selected by Lord Dalhousie to sup])ress the Santal insurrection 
—a task whi(di he had accomplished wdth judgment and dis- 
cu’ction. Ills command at Danajuir was extensive in its range. 
4\) the north it included all the country to the foot of tlie 
Nijxil hills; to the (‘ast it reached Parhampiir ; to the south 
Hazarihagh and Pampiir. The troops pichccting this vast 
extent of country w(ue, wdth om? exception, massed at l)an{i])iir. 
That cxc(‘])tion w^as the 12th liegimeut of Irregular (ktvalry, 
commanded by a most distinguished olficer. Major TTolmes. 
4diis cor])s ^va-s stationed at Sigauli, fifteen miles to the north¬ 
west of Alotihari, on the Ni])al road, and about a hundred to 
the north of 1 lamipiir. 

The })rovince of wrhich Patna was the capital, Avas, I have 
ivciiiiaritirs i^aid, oiic of the richcst in the ])ossession of the 
ui the I'litna English. Itow'cd its importance ])artly to the fact 
that for several years it had been the chosen ground 
for the dt^velopinent of native industry by English landholders 
working wdth English capital; partly, and to a far greater 
extent, to the circumstance that the native laadowners were, as 
a rule, men of ancient lineage and of large estates. 
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Before the arrival of reiiiforcemeiitK from Persia, Ceykm, 
and Jhirinali, the Euro])ean n^giiiient at Danapiir was tlie only 
English regiment in the long line between (^ihailta and 
Laklinao. Having in view the extent of country it had to 
guard—tlie area of WestcoTi Bihar alone coni])reliendi!ig 2101 
scjuare miles, witli a po])ulation of upwards of a million and a 
halt, its proximity to the influential city of Patna, to the Wivi 
that many of the native landowntn's of Bihar were num com- 
munding a large following, it still seems strange th.at tlu? 
ex])edient so successfully adopted at Lalior and other ]>laceH— 
the expedient of disarming the native troops- -was not at on(,*e 
r(‘sorted to here, d'he j>ostponement of such a measiirt*. necM's- 
sai’ily cliained the European troo])S to tlie station oi’ Danapur, 
leaving all the other districts in the Patna division to shift for 
t]iems(dves. 

It was from no lack of knowledge of the danger of leaving 
arms in the hands of the 8i})ahis, that the. Gov(U’nment ot‘ India 
hesitated to give the order to <Iisarm them. 'Plie (Commissioner 
of Patna, Mr. William 'J'ayler, had been uinHUiiitting alike in 
im])ressing his courageous sjurit on the disafl“e(;ted, and in 
kee]»ing the Lieutenant-!iovernor of Bengal well informed of 
the general as})ect of aflairs. As this genthuuan’s name will 
figun? somewhat coiispicuously in the following i>ages, it is lit 
that 1 should introdiice him liere. 

Mr. William Tayler was a member of the Bengal (jvil 
Service. Tie was a gentleman and a scholar, ])os- 
sessing great natural abilities which he had lost no ' 
oi)portunity of cultivating, an elegant mind, and a 
large fund of common sense. To these should be added the 
greater gifts, during a crisis such as that of which J am writing, 
ol a nerve not to be shaken, a clear view, and a power to decide 
ra]>idly and correctly in dilhcult circumstances. In the j)rime 
ol life, courteous in manner, loyal to his Government, ready to 
hear the opinions of all, yet resolved to act on those which 
best commended themselves to his understanding, he was just 
the man whom a Wellesley or a Napier would have detached as 
his lieutenant to command a difficult position. 

Tho mutinous spirit d‘ '.played early in the year by the Sipahis 
at Barhampur, and later by those at Barrackj)ur, 
had not been unnoticed by Mr. Tayler. As the pro- 
consul of a province which had as its caj)ital the 
city of Patna, the head-quarters of the chiefs of the Wahabis, it 
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ha<l (lovolved upon liim to watoJi ev(^Ty viljration in the 
political HVHtcin, ho Htvan^cly a'y 2 ;itaUi»\ niiKMi t\io of 

tlio yt*ar. Mr. 'i'aylcr. with a forecast surer tlian that of Mr. 
Se.crctary Ihanlon, had dtdected in the action of the Idtli 
Jie^iiiKMit of Native Infantry and in the scarce-concealed 
syin])athy wilJi tliat action of tln^ rta]:;iinents stationed at 
1 lari'ackjair, tlic serins of a very conta;j;ions ])olitical disease, 
and lie liad deenuMl it not at all ini])rol)al)le ihaf, ii'not wholly 
(U'adi(;ated hy the measures of (JoNa'rnnient, the disease nii^;Ut 
gradually s})r(‘ad ujiwards. Never for a moment did he helieve 
in the “ jiassing an<l groundless jianic” tlieory of Mr. lleadon. 
lint not even Mr. d'ayh'r, astute and far-seeing as he Avas, had 
imagined that the C(»ntagion wamld he (•ominiinicated, as ifhy 
magic, to the ujiper jirovinces, jiassing ovm- the int(‘rnudiato 
divisions, to attack tin*. l>ody jiolitic, sudd(*nly, in its very heart. 

When, tlica'cfore, the catastrophe ol’ the Khli of Mtiy 
occurred at .Mirath, it to(»k not h*ss lyy suiyrise the (.’om- 
missioner of ikitna than every other oiliidal in India. Put 
Mr. d’ayhir Avas eijual to the occasion. Ili^ summoned the 
Enro]iean inhabitants of the ]dace to deliberate on tlie moans to 
b(^ a(lo])t(‘d to avert the crisis from Patna. Jh*j(*cting tlie timid 
counsel offered iiim shortly before liy the judge,—who tlien, or a 
little later, took j-efnge in tin* opium godown,—to despatch the 
(iovernment treasure* to IVuiapiir ainl to be pre])ared on the 
lir.st alarm to follow it thitlier, ]\Ir. Tayler lirietly stated to 
those ])ri*sent his information, his apjm'hensions, and his holies, 
and then added that if they liad eoididenee in him, lie Avas 
prepared to assnme the entire r(‘s])onsibility, and to 
act as he might consider necessary. Jn re}dy the 
Eurojieans ])resent Aaited by aia lamafion eontidoneo 
in their Commissioner. Thus armed, Mr. Tayler 
jirepared for the inevitable emergency. 

On the 7th June the crisis st-eined to arriA^e. Intimation 
Juno 7 . recc‘ivcd that evening from Danapiir to the 

Tiio t\rwt effect that the native regiments AA^ere in a state of 
crisis. excitement, and that a rise Avas apprehended that 
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very night. 

Mr. Tayler determined at once to make of his own house a 
fortress for tlie Avhole station. He drove to the 
" nearest residents, and sent messengers to those 

further off, lH>ggiiig them to accepi. his hospitality 
during the crisis. In less than an hour his house w’as croAvded 
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l)y men, women, and children, from all parts of Patna. The 
house, however, was garrisoned \)y the Station (hiards, who 
were all natives. Could they he trusted? Smhlenly the 
discovery of a letter passing between them and the 8i[)ahis at 
I).ina}Mir showed Mr. 'i'ayhn* that his guards were in league 
with the disalleeted regiments. 

Fortunately, a body of Sikhs newly raised by Captain 
Pat tray, were then within 1‘orl.y miles of Patna. Mr. Tayler 
liad sent ex})r('sst*s a day or two before to summon these 
men. They arrived at the (‘arly dawn. Por the moment, 
tlum, l^itna was safe. 'The several residents returned to tlieir 
homes. 

'idle imuK'diate su[)erior of Mr. Tayler was the Lieiitenant- 
(h)vernor of Pengal. The gentleman who lilled that ofliee in 
iSoT was Mr. Fredmiek lialliday, a memher of the ihunjal 
(dvil Service. J\lr. lialliday had sjxmt the greater })art of his 
career in tlui Secietarial olTices of (Jahuitta, and had, as a 
jira-ciical ma]i, sulfeiajd from a training wdiieh, whilst it mak(‘<s 
a man an excellent clerk, affords him no ofiportunity i’or that 
capacity to deal with men which can only Ik; acipiircd in 
imh'pendeiit (;xccutivc command. Of tlio (d(;rkly aliility 
whicii mak(*s a man a good Seendary in nnrnfiJed times Mr. 
lialliday had ahnndaiiee. lie was, h()vv(;vcr, utterly and 
ho]K;lesslv nnfittiMl to (h;al wiili a gr(;at crisis. Other reasons 
eomhined with his want of practical knowledge to unfit him 
fhr the post vvhieh he nnfortnnately occupied. The “service’’ 
tlid not trust liim. lie was helieved to favour unduly those 
who were hound to him by personal ties of blood and friend- 
sliij). ()n one memorable o(;easion, tlie Idivate Secretary of 
Pol'd Dallioiisie, Mr. (kmrtney, had not only charged liim witli 
ials(^‘lio(.>d, ])ut liad ])nhlislied the corr(;s])on(lence containing 
the (diai’ge in the leading newsjKiper of Calcutta, tlie KiujUnh- 
Kcm, without eliciting any dcmial or exjilaiiation. His 
immedijitc suliordinates, the Commissioners of Divisions, felt 
th<niisclves terribly handiea]>ped by serving a chief, who, 
having liad no personal experience of the duties of their 
J'ositioii, could not sym])athise with tlicir difficulties: whom 
they felt tliey could not trust: wlio would not judge them 
by llieir actions, hut by the mariner in which tlio>e actions 
Would reflect ])crsona]ly u[)on himself, and whose fussy inter¬ 
ference, nurtured hundreds of miles from the scenes of action 
in complete ignorance of the circumstances of the moment, was 
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(jjilonlatcd to diHarraiijj^e plans, inatiinMl with tlie most j)rofoiHi(i 
ki](>\vl(Mloe and after caretul eolJKidcu’atioii, on tlu‘ H|>()t. 

It can cfisily l»c (M>n(*(‘ivcd, then, that a, lull rejtort of the 
tliieatene<l outbreak at Patna, made to tlie Lieutenant-< Jo\'ernor 
of iJenjial, liad not tlie (dfeet of indiieinji; tli<? (iovernment of 
India to order tlie. disarminji; of tlie men from whom the 
outluvak had hiam a]>ju*eliended. Major-f iemu'al 
rnl'i I,iV/s!i! Lloyd, th(‘n eommandinir; at Lamijuir, had ]>assed all 
iiis s<‘rviee in a Si]>uhi re;j^iment. lie had wit- 
noss(‘d t.h<5 fidelity of th(^ nativi^ soldi(*r nmh'r tryin;:: and 
diflieiilt eirennistane(‘K, ami, fortified hy tin* oj)inion of’ the 
S(‘Ve!al eommaiidants of’ re;j,inu‘nts, lie ehin^ to liis ladief in 
their loyalty, lie shut his eyes too closely to the f’act that of 
the thre(‘ native* regiments under his command two had already 
shown a mutinous disposition. Like so many ofli(‘ers, o-ood 
honest iiK'H, who liad sjM‘nt their lives amid the Sipaliis, he 
<*,ould not hrinjj^ himsi'lf absolutely to mistrust them,—to 
nM'ommend tlnur disarmin<^, i‘(|uivalent, in liis o]>inion, to tlu‘ir 
dishonour. His confidence in his own judi^nient was imu’eased 
l»y the fact that on the* 7th of ♦! une—about the jKU'iod wlien so 
7nany other re'gimonts had risen ; wdien lu^ had biaui positively 
infoinied that his regim(‘nts w-ould (a'rtainly rise*; and when an 
(t]>]>ortunity had Leen offeri'd tlu‘m of seizing some 
'sii>ah>!!!'^ L-tMtOOO of money behm^inj;' to the (iovernment, 
as tlu'V belii'veal, but slightly <;uarded—those re^i- 
imuits had remained passive. On the 2nd of June he had 
repoi'ted to the (iov(U*nment his belief that tlu' regiments W'ouId 
remain (jui(*t, "Minh.*ss some ^reat temptation (»r excitement should 
assail th(‘m,” .and fivt* days later he reiterated the same o])inion, 
d'he (iovemiiH'nt, tiien, had bef’ore tliem the report of the 
Th.« cuvrrn ( biiimissioner of the danger incurred at l*atmi oii the 
ni.Mit t! u>i 7th of .lum*, and the o]»inion of the Major-! ieiieral 

?rl1 [u'vT oommandin^ the division tliat the nativti troops 
w(.»uld remain (|uit‘t, “ unless some great lemptatioii 
or excitement should assail them.” Having in view the coni- 
J)o^ition of the native soei» ty at Patna, the isolation of the 
stations dejiendeiit ujion it, the vast wealth of the jirovince, 
the (iovernment mu.’-t, 1 think, be lield guilty of fatuity in 
trusting, at such a ciisis, to the chance that no great temptation 
or excitement would assail the ^Sipiiiii.'^. Noithoj- at that time 
nor later would there have l>een any difliculty in disarming the 
»Si]aihiB at i>ana]»ur. The lUth Kegiment was on the spot, and 
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(letac^imentsof European troops were constantly convoyed j>ast 
tlie station in steamers. 

The only defence of tlio inaction f>f tlie nov(‘rument with 
whirh I am ac(piainted, relating to this ])articiilar 
period, tlie first week in June, is to the effect that »< oMIip 
L ord (Vinnin^ had ‘‘not mendy to consitler what 
was locally or individually lK‘st, hut what was most j.!;(‘n(‘rally 
conducive to the intm'ests of thosii niahu* his dun-...” It 
lias iKien ur^ed that the result of disarming mi^ht ha\a‘ Ikhui 
“ daii^i'Tous in the extnano to our jjeojde in othm- ])arts of iho 
country where tSi]>aliis ahoninhMl, and not a (h‘tac}iment of 
Ihirojieans was to he siaui ” : that tla^ (iovernor-(»eneral “ Avas 
lookinjj; anxiously for tlu^ arrival of fresh ndnforcemcnts when 
tlie jj;ame would ho more in Ids own liands ; hut in the then 
(lestitute state of the Lower Lrovinces, it stuuned to 
him and to the nu'mhers of his ( aiuncil to he s(mndei’ 
poli(?y to temporise,* Ihit these ,'ind similar ar^umtuits will 
not h(‘ar (‘xamination. Nothing that might haAa,^ hcjcn done in 
the wav of disarming could have ])rodu(;ed n‘sulfH s(> disastrous 
as those Avhich a(;tually hdlowed th(5 inac;tive policy of tlie 
(iovernment of India, and which I am now about to r(M‘ord. It 
may likewise he added that wlien Jjord (banning had fn'sh 
ndnforemneiits at his disfiosal, he still lefused, in the manner 
hereafter to h(5 desevihed, to order the ilisanning of the Sijaihis. 

'Fo return to Latmi. d he r(‘port brought liy (Japlain Jhit tray 
of the lece.ption accorded to his Sikh soldiers l)y the 

, 1 ^ r* 1 • 11 T • ■ • Kxi ltf'HJf'nt 

iniiahitants of the city ainl the districts in its <>i tiif 
vicinity, Avas not of a nature to allay th(^ apjirehen- 
sions Avliich his ])rofound ai^quaintance Av ith the ])rovince had 
excited in the mind of Mr. Tayler. Those soldiers, he Avas 
informed, had been constantly nwiled on tlunr march towards 
Patna, taunted with the ])art tln^y wcu'e taking, accused of being 
reiK'gades from their faith, and asked whether they intended tx) 
fi^iht for the infidel or for their religion. When they entered 
Patna the high ])rie8t of the Sikh tem]>le in the city refused to 
admit them to the sacred shrine, and Avherever they were seen 
they met the most palpable evidences of the hatred and con- 
tern j»t of the population. 

PriA^ate inquiries which Mr. Tayler instituted at this time 
soon brought to his mind the conviction that secret mischief 
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was Lrewin^. ITo l(*arnt, too, tliat coiiforencr'K of disaffected 
laeii were held at iiiirht, l]iou«i;]i in a manner so secret and 
so w( 11 jj;»nirded, tliat ]noof of meeting was rendered diflienlt, 
tin* captniM* of* the ]»lott(Ts im]a)ssihle. 

ddie alai'iii meanvvliile, was inerejising. Tin* jndg(^ of Patml, 
tin* ojiinm agent, and sonn* otlnn's, left tln-ir houses 
dMiXiH. * with their families and took refuge in the o|>ium 
godown. It s]»read likewise to the distiiets. ^Ir. 
Wake, tin* magistrate of Arah, alterwards so distingnislieil for 
his gallantly in the (h'lfnei^ of tliat plaei*, wrot(* to Mr. 'Tayler 
on the 1 1th, infortiiing him that many of the railway crnyy/ez/ex 
and otln*!* Ihn*o]»eans had rnn away fnnn his district in a ptinic, 
and had tak<*u I'efiigc* in Il/imipiir. 

I'n(h*r th(*st^ tiying i*ir(‘nmstanc(‘s ]\lr. d'ayler jictiMl with 
S|>i. ti<li<! vigour, wit 1» judgment, and with <h-eision. 11(* stood 

‘ out ]ironiinently amongst his eom|»(*ei-s. Ih? hid 

* ■ ■ not liing fr«»m liis su]K*ri(H‘s. Tin* details of the crisis 

through w’hieh his division was jiassing, W(*re, 1 ln*rt*(ore, well 
known in Calentta. And when ]M)st after ])()sl hronght to the 
(*a|>ital Jicconnts ol‘ tin* risings at Jkinaras, at Azamgarii, in 
th'iitral India and in tin* North-Western I’rovinees, the <]iiestion 
rose naturally and involuntarily to tin*. li]>s :—“ How is it that 
Patna is (jni(*se(*nt Patna was ([uiesceiit simjdy hecaiise one 
man, ]\lr. William d\*iyh*i-, tin* (Annmissioner of tin* Division, 
Was a hrave and (h'termined man, ready to strike wlicn 
m*eessary, and incajiahle, even under the dark(‘st eireumstances, 
of showing hesitation or fear. 

'I’he metal of Avhich liis eharaeter Avas foi'ined Avas soon to Ik* 
farther tt*st(*(l. d1n* disallec*tion among the Danajair troo]>s, 
and in the districts, being daily on tin; incre;ise, .Mi*, d'ayler 
directed tin* remo\al of the moneys in the treasuries of Phapra 
and Arah into Patna, thus hiingiiig the coiuiindt*r liis own eye. 
He controlled Avith a firm hand the movements in liis six 
<listricts of the otlicials, some of wliom had actnallv left their 


stations iiinler the convictitui of an imjiending attack. Kvery 
day the jiost and nn‘ssengers brought him intelligence of dis- 
atb'(‘tion tui the one siile, of appn liension on the other; of jilots 
to munl(*r, of plots to burn, of plots to rise in rev(dt. He was 
inlormed, moreover, that Ivunwar Singh, a pow^erful landowner, 
whose eshites in the vicinity of Arah Avere peopTnl hy a martial 
tenantry devoted to tlieir chief, Avas making seciet jireparatiuiis 
to seize the hrst opportunity to revolt. 
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Mr. Taylor did iiot, at tlio inoinont, credit tlu^ r(‘])oris al)()iil 
Kiinwar Sin^li individually. lie was well awnn^ that to all tlu‘ 
disallocted nohlos and land()wn(3rs of the tlistricts only two 
oj)p()rtii]iities, or one of two o]H)ortiinitios, would ])rovc sidli 
ci(‘ntly teTn])tin^. Tlieso wtna*, the nintiny of tln‘ native 
re^'iiiKnits at Dainipiir, and the risinji;'of the ]>o])nlation of Patiiii. 
It was clear that a snec(‘ssful nintiny at J)amij)iir would 1 m^ 
instantaneously hdlowed by tlie rising of Tatna ; e(jnally clear 
that a sncc('ssfnl rising at Patna would preci])itate tin* mutiny 
of tlie nativi‘ troops. j\Ir. '’J\iyl(‘r was, however, contident tliat 
if allowc‘d hy tlje (iovernment iinfettenul action, In* (;ould 
inaintain onhu* in J^itna so lon^* as the native troops at Danapiii' 
shouhl remain (|uiescent. 'i’inis, in Jiis view, all, for the 
moment, depended on the (juiet attitmh' of thi^ Si pains. 

So many synij^toms, amonj^st otluTs interceptisl corre- 
spondmice,, seemiim' to show tlmt tin; native ,, 

' 1 ^ i 1 • 1 • • • I-ailvU)iin- 

troo]»s wen* only wiitehinij^ tlu'ir op])ortunity, it pi Tss hn vic\\ w 
appeal'd to Mr. d'ayler im]>erativ(*ly necessary 
that they slionld he di.>;irmed with as little (h‘lay 
asjHissihle. He eiideavonn'd to ijnpr(*ss his vit'ws in this respf’cl 
on Major-(jeneral Iil(»yd. l>ut in this he was unsuece.ssfn 1, 
.Major-( lem ral Idoyd Indd to the views I have already (juoted, 
and declared )(‘pe itetlly to Mr. 'Fayler that lie was in dina'.t 
cmnmnni(!ation with ijord (dinning;' on tln^ siihj**ct, and that In^ 
wmild carry the ])roviner‘- through tlie crisis without r(*sorting 
to fla^ supreme measure of disarming. 

Mr. d'ayler's position Avas rmidered a tliousfind times more 
ditlieult hy the fact tliat in addition to a ilisalfected xiu .„ih 
city under his very eyes, to disaifected districts nitips of 
within ranges varying from thirty to upwards of a * ” 
humlnid niihis, to disaifected landowners coni rolling large 
I'ortions of those districts, he had within a few miles of his own 
door three native regiments, jdedg<‘d, us their eorrespondence 
showed, to mutiny, and only watching their opjiortunit.y. It 
Is dillicult to leali.Ne the enormous resjionsihility tiius tlirown 
upon the shoulders of one man. Otlnu* jxisitions in India weri* 
dangerous, but this was uriiijue in the opjjortunities of danger 
'vliieh threatened it, in t’ e number of tiic lives, in the amount 
‘d ireasuic, in trie extent of country, devolving ujion one man, 
almost unaided, to guard. Without a single Eurojiean soldiei-, 
and with only a few »Sikhs, at iiis disjiosal, Mr. Tayler was 
responsible for the lives of some hundreds of Europeans 
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s("ittc'r(ul over tlui ]>roviiirc, for a treasury iti liis own city 
containing more than lloOd^OdO, and inihe districts of still more, 
tor oj)inni of tlie value of* millions, for his own g(K)d name, fur 
the eiedit and honour of his country. And now all around was 
sui’^'in;i;. Any moimuit mi’j;ht hrin;:^ nwolt and mutiny to his 
door. 

I ha,v<‘ said in my d(‘seri)»1 ion of Tayliu' that he ])oss(\ssed 
yreat natuial talents whi<*h he liad cultivat(‘d. In the couise 
of liis readiuL; h(‘ ha<l not h<‘en sh^w to ohstu’vc' that in iz;r(‘at 
eris<‘s, wluui two armies, or t\N'o ]H»litieal |>ai‘ties are sitting;' 
armed ojijiosite to (‘aeh other, (s'urh watehiuji; its o|>|>ortunily, 
suc'-ess almost iioariahls' inelim^s to tlu' h'adi-r who shall strike 
th(‘ first hlnw. 4Mie 1iim‘ had now arrivi'd for hitu to consider 
whether ho was not himself ])lae(Ml in a ])osition in which lie 
I'.-..lU.s would he jiistiiiod indealiny;at the disatloadtMl ehi(‘fs 
a hlow' wdiich Avould paralyM' their moveimuits — a 
hlow not a(*(*(un|)auied hy hioodsli(*d, })ut oiu' stric.'tly 
of sol f-(lel(‘nce. The measur(‘ lu^ eon tern |>lat(id Jiiay, in one 
st'iiso, he leriiMMl a iiu'asure (d* disarming. Jle \vas not strong; 
em>iisi;h, ind(‘ed, to disarm at the monumt tin* inhahitants of 
Patna hy deprivino' thmn of their wea]H)ns, hut lu.^ could disarm 
thoir eouns(ds o{ wisdom hy a|u*r<diendinc:; and (Mudinino; tludr 
trusted h'adi'is. It was a hold and daring; idiat. ihm juirin;^; 
stri'iieth oi‘ m'rvo and rosnlntion to carry throuyli : l)nt the 
necossiiif's well' jU’essino\ the <lano’ers wao'o threatenino;, a 
y^moi al l isiim; in Patmi mii^ht ho fatal. r. Taylor ri^sohael to 
ant icip «t(‘ t hos(‘ dangers, to romh-r im]>ossihh' or fruitless that 
risiny, ]»y aotino; in the manner I have indicated. 

Accordinoly ht^ struck. Private iniormation had satisfied 
Mr. 4'ayler that th(‘chi(‘fs of the disatfocted natives 
« w ere th(^ Wahahi Maulavis. ddu'se imui w'ere the 

leaders of t he most hio<)tt‘d ]\Iu]ianimadan party in 
the w'orld, and as siioji commanded iinjilicit (d)edience from the 
mass ot' Patmi .Muhammadans, lioldino- in their liands the strings 
(d‘ the contcnijdated movenumt. Prominent amongst thesis 
Maula vis wau'i* thna* men, Sh;ih ]\luhammad Jluseii, Ahmad 
riali, and Waiz-iihllakk. 'Po stuze thest^ nuui ojieiily w’ould 
ha\o provoked the outhreak wdiieh Mr. Taylor was careful to 
avoid. Ihif it was necessary for the jniidie peace that they 
should h(‘ secured. 31r, dayler, therefore, reijuested their ])re- 
stuice. an 1 tJie ]U'esenee of others, to consult on the state of 
aifairs. \\ hen the conference was over he allowed the others 
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to depart, l)ut detained tlie thret^ men 1 liave named, informiie^' 
tlieni tliat in tlie tlien e;xiKtin^ Ntate of aflairy it was 
neerssarv that they^ should remain iindor siipm-vision, unr.tl turi!). 
ddiey ])olitely aequieset'd, and wen* conduett'd to a 
eomlortahle house iH‘ar th(^ Sikh (meanq^nu'nt wljere suitaMf 
aeeommodation had l)e(‘n ]U’ovided for tln in. 

Tills act occurred oil tlie llMli ol* .lune. Jt was lollowi'd U[> 
l)y tlie arrest of JMaulavi Mehdi, tlie ]>atI'oliin;- 
mat;*istrat(‘ of the city, stron<;ly susjieett'd of eon- ioii,.us n). 
nivaiiei^ with the disalfe<‘led. The next day, tin* O"'*!"''- 
20th, the rank and tile having; heen ov(‘ravv(‘d l)y th(‘ sei/uie ol 
their child’s, Mr. d'ayler issued a ])roelamat,ion eallinji; nj»on all 
eiti/,(*ns to deliver U}) thtdr arms, williin twenty-lonr hours, on 
]Kiin of beinj:; jiroceeded a.<^ainst ; ami anothei-, forhiddin;:; all 
<*iti/ens, those- exeejited who mii;ht. he s]H‘eially (‘\e]n]>te‘d, fi’om 
leaving their honu‘s after 0 o’clock at nii;ht. 

Th(‘se several measures weii* to a <j;'reaf. (‘xtent sueei'ssfnl. 
The disaffected were deju'ive-d of their most t rusted 
le:i(h‘rs; several thousand stands of’arms were jx-aei*- 
alily delivered U[i; nijj^htly miM'tin^s of tin* eon- 
sjurators ceased. As a first ]>raetical rc'sult, the- jud;:;e, IMr. 
Fai(juharsoii, the oiiium aj^tmt, j\lr. (iai'rett, and others, lel’t. 
t.lirir refii^*(‘- at tin*- opium ;i;o<lown, and retufued to their 
h(ius(*s. ddie seeiuid was tin*, smhhui diminufion of’ tlie 
s\'ui}»tonis of disaffeetion tliroughout the distiiets under Mr. 
Tayh*r's orde-is. 

Ihit the- crisis was not <>v(‘r. d’hiei; days later a eorjional of 
the native iiuliee, Waris Ali by na-m(‘, was ai n‘ste.(l 

... ^ , . . Jiiri<‘‘j::. 

at Ins own station, in lirhut, undm* most snsjueious j. ,.,., 1 , 
circumstances. Ujion his ]MU\son was found a hnndle <<'Vf !ics <.i 
of letters imjilieating in the relxdlious movement one 
Ali ivaiini, an influential Muhammadan gentleman, residing 
niiH^ inih‘-s from Patna. 

^Ir. Tayler at once dcspaichcd IIk^ magistrate of Patna, aMr. 
Powis, to arrest this gentleman, planing at his dis- .|- 

]»osal a ])arty of Sish cavalry, lint I\lr. Lowis, <riniinai 
listening to the voice of the iiativui official who was ' 

to accompany him, resolv m 1 to act without the cavalry. 'Tlie. 
same friendly voice which had jiroffercM this advici^ warned Ali 
Ivan'm of the magistrate’s ajiproacli. When Mr. Powis camci in 
«ight of his intended victim, the latter was inounted on aij 
elephant. Mr. Powis had at his disposal a small pony gig— 

ij 2 
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aiid liis ](‘^s. As Ali Kaiini tiinK'd at oneo into tLc fields, he 
Mas C‘iial>l(Ml easily to haflie liis ]»iirsiiei% and to esea])e. 

Tlie order Mdii(^h ]\Ir. Taylc'.r's Ixdd nieasiin's iiad tlnis restored 
was maintained M'itliont interruption till the 3rd of 
♦Inly. I'le* disafleeted had been thoroughly cowed. 
In th(‘ int(‘rval, hoMa'vcr, reports ol‘ thfj massacre at Shahja- 
han])iir, of the fall of Kanh]>iir, of Fath]>iir, and of Farriikhabad, 
caiiK? to re-aniimite th(‘ir ho})es. Idie attitude of the Sipahi 
ici;-inicnts continu(‘d donhtlul. 

Ihit on th(‘ evcaiin;;' of the 3rd of July the lonjjj threatened 
J*atna risin<j; occurred. Thanks, however, to the 
ener^adic nu^astires aln^ady taken l>y ]\Ir. Tayler, it 
occuri’cd in a form so diluted that a continnation of 
the same daring and rcsolut(i ])olicy sutliced to r(‘j)ress it. It 
hn])])(oied ill this wdse. At th(‘ ]>< riod on the 3rd alr<‘ady in- 
• licatyd, soim* two hundrcMl ]\luhammadan fanatics, 1 (m 1 hy one 
I’ll* Ali, a hooksclh r, noted for his (mthusiasm for his religion 
and his hatred of the Kngli>h, unfurhal the green flag, and 
Miu»moning hy heat of drum others to join them rushed, calling 
upon Alhih, towai<ls tln^ homan ('atholic (dnirch, situat(i in the 
v<‘ry heart of the cit y. On the news of tins movement reaching 
]\lr. Tayler, that gentleman direeted Oa]dain Jhittray, attended 
hy the magistrate*, to march doAvn M'ith lot) Siklis, vdiilst I'or the 
protection of tie* residents h(^ put into o])eration the same ])recau- 
1 ions which had heen adojited on the 7th of dune, he hin self 
ga-iiig ill ]>(‘rson to the housi's lU'arest to his own. 

Meanwliile, and lu'f’ore tlu* Sikhs had reached the spot, Dr. 

Lyall, the assistant to tin* 0 ])ium agent, hearing the 

nr!'i.'/ui*!. uproai’, and thinking that his ])resenc(i might over- 
aw'c the rioh'rs, liad ;calloped to tin* scene of action. 
As lu' a])])roach('d the crowd several shots were tired at him. 
Uy one of tlu^siOie w^as killed."^ 

The sight of a fallen Kuro])ean stimulated th(‘ fanaticism of 
th(‘ crowd, and ])roduced on tliem the efiect Avhieh the taste of 
Mood arouses in a hungry tiger. Tlie}^ pushed onwards with 
rencM'ed enthusiasm, their numhers heing augmented at every'’ 
step. In a very few minutes, Jiowever, they found themselves 
face to i'ac(‘ with Iiattray’s loO Sikhs. Detween the op])Osing 
parties, far from sympathy, there w'as the hatred of race, the 

His face was at ouce so mutilated that it could not arterward.s be 
irmsed 
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hatred of religion ; on the one side the newly aroused fanaticiBin, 
on the other the lonn^ed for opportunity to re]) ly many a covert 
insult. It can well be ima<!;ined what followed. 

There was not a moment of ])arl(^y. The rival KU|')pnss.'.L 
parties instantaneously clashed, and in a few 
seconds, the discipline and bayonets of the Siklis suppressed 
the h»n^ threatened Patna risin<^. 

The next day, and the day following, tlie city was searcln‘d 
for the ringlea,d(U*s of the outbreak, ddiirty-one 
were aj)])reliended. Amongst these were Viv Ali, July i-f). 
the actual leadei% and Shekh (Jhasita, the conildential f 
servant of Jjiitf Ali Khan, the richest banker in the iingUaJcMs. 
city. 

Of the thirty-one men who were ap]>rehended, fourteciii wej‘«* 
tried and execnit(‘(l without delay. With them likewise was 
hanged the Waris Ali referred to in a ])revi(>us ])age.'* Two 
the two above named—wi‘re remanded for further (examination. 

Facts seemed to sficak strongly against them. It was clearly 
proved that Pir Ali was a main agent ibr jn’ornoting a (.Tusado, 
against the English ; that for months he and the Shekh (Ihasita, 
above mentioned, had engaged and kept in pay numerous men 
wlio sliould be ready, when (allied upon, to light for tlndr 
religion and the Emperor of Dehli. But tluiso operations had 
recpiired a large outlay. Pir Ali was ])oor. 11 is associate, 
(ihasita, was the hand of the great banker. But tliough it 
might have been fairly presumed that the great banker was 
implicated, no proceedings were, for the moment, taken against 
him. 

The two men, Pir Ali and (fhasita, were tried and hanged. 
LutfAli, arraigned subsequently on the charge of 
harbouring a mutinous Si paid, and aciputted by the 
judge on the ground of insuflicicnt evidenc/C, was promptly 
released, and shortly afterwards was welcomed and honoured as 
a martyr by the successor of Mr. Tayler ! 

But the out])reak was sn]>])ressed. It had Ixicn premature. 
As Pir AM admitted, Mr. Tayler's strong im^asures had foreiul 
his hand and compelled him to strike before he was ready. ]lnt 
lor those strong measures the conspiracy would have been 

* WlioTi taken to the gallow.s, this man called out in a loud voif*e, “ If tliore 
is any one here who professiis to be a friend of the King of Dehli, let him 
come and help me.'^ 
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silriitly lintrlHM] until tlin onthn'iik at Danapur sliould have 
uivrn it tli(‘ si:j.nal tor <‘X]>losi()n, 

Whilst Mr. aylor, finis, in s)>it(‘ of tin* all hnt sn])(‘rlninian 
M (jor UmIiiics dinicnltii'S in his ]>ath, niaintaiin‘(l onh'i* in tin* innst 
<1 isattectiMl (‘il\' still ninlor liritish ruh* in India, and 
in tho disfi'icts iimin*(lialoly contit;uoiis, IMajin* Holmes, coni- 
inatnl int;’t In* iLhli I rr(‘t!;n la?'('avaliy, actinji; in eoin‘(‘j't with Jiiin 
and |inrsuini; the same system, ]H'<‘V(“nted an onthi'C'ak in the 
IVontie?' (iislrl<‘1 of Sii;auh. It is tnn*, indt‘(‘d, that Major 
Holmes still helieve<l in his native*, soldiers, and (‘(jiially true 
lliat iij) to ihe moment of their acfnal onthieak—almost simul- 
laneons with that at i'’aml]>iii'—tln'y had shown no symptom of 
<1 isalteet ion, lint this helit*!’ (m the ]»ai't of IVIaJor liolm<‘s was 
so i^'eiK'i'ally shari'd hy the, ol1ie(‘rs (d‘ tin* ll(‘njj:;al army, that it 
shoiihl atti'aet no siiiprist*. It was natural that the olliei'i's 
should helieve in men with whom they had heen assoeiati'd 
t weiity, t h ii'ty, and ti >?’ty ye-ai's ; who ha<l followed tln*m iinhesita- 
tin^ly thi'oui;h the snows of Kahul ; whose foiefatlK*rs had 
servt'tl with iL:;(»i»dwill in the (‘x|K*ditions ajj;ainst H^'y])t, and the 
isles of France and Ilourlxm ; and wholiad ])rotesle(i ae;ainst tin*. 
indi;;'nity of heini^ sus]>eeted. 'fhat was natural enoin:h. Hut 
it was not natural that the (J ov(‘rnment, raised ahove the 
passions and pi'ejndie<'s of n‘;i;imental ollietus, shonld more than 
shai'e their sympathies. With the far wide?*seo])e op(‘n to tlu‘ir 
view the (lovernmeiit ])oss(‘ssed means, not availahle to the 
ol'fn*ei's, of testing- the truth id’the lijeserviee so fiA't'ly ]>rolfered 
hy the nn'ii. It is impossible to say how miieh loss of life, how 
mneh miseiy, how mneli evil would have heen avoided liad the 
(iovernnn‘nt. of India not n*fust*d to take* from tlu^ nativf* troops 
of the Hjimipiii di\ ision tin* arms, Avhieh their own Si]>ahi-trained 
.Major-t ienei al had assur(*d tln*m, would In* loyally used only if 
no ii;ieat ti‘m])tation or exeiti*ment slnuild assail them ! 

Still, order ^\as jnaintaim*<l. The means emjdoyed to assure 
( Mittra f 1 h« order, whilst they gained for ]\lr. Tayler the 

Own. Ml. eoniideiiei* <»f the Knglish j)laiiters and tiadt'rs 
.{h 'iiVm ' V throughout the ])n>vinee, were not at all to the taste of 
tin* i Jovi rnment of Hengal. Of Mr. llalliday 1 have 
alreatly s]>oken. It is sejireely to be doubted that if that 
gt'ntleman and INTr. Tayler (*ould have changed jdaees ; if the 
latter had heen Lieutenant-! ioveriior of Bengal, and the h^rmei' 
Oommissiom*!' of the Patna division, whilst the affairs of Bengal 
would not eeitainly liave suffered, the native of the rule at 
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evidence to ])rove that Avhilst tin* ]>oliey (»r ]\Ir. 'Faylei', 
cond(*nined, as we sliall se(‘, l>y ]\Ir. JI .lliday, sjiv<m 1 Patna ; tin' 
])()li(‘y ot concealing fro'n tlie ]>nl)lic view tacts whicli it was oi' 
vittl ini))«)itanco tliat tlio ])n])lic slionld know,—of co<jindtin^, 
s<» to speak, wdth aimed r(d)els,- advocafial by that t^enthanan, 
and (‘niplo^'cd so uselessly in Palcntta and its vicinity, would, il’ 
tolluwed in a city sncdi as l^atini and in a ]>rovinc(‘ sncli as 
Pillar, liave jdayed tln^ ^aane ot, and ivivini victory to, the 
disall(‘etod. ddni J'atna rising, so (aisily snp])]*(‘sst‘(l by Mr. 
d'ayho’, w'onhl most certainly hava^ bemi a blacdv day in tln^ 
cah'tidar ot Mr. llalliday. 

1 re])eat, under Air. Tayler, order was inaint iini'd, under mosi 
ditlicult circumstances, in Patna. About Ikitna, then, so lone^^as 
he sliould ]*eimiin there, no ajiprehension was hdt. Ibittln* cas<^ 
was not so with res])(‘ct to Jlanapiir. ddieias the Sipahis 
I'emained armed and trusted. In spit-i' ot intm’ce])ted let tm's, <d’ 
men occasionally caueht in mutinous acts, the (iovi'rnment. 
cont inued to trust to tin; chanca; tliat ‘‘ no eia^at bmijitataon or 
cxf’itmuent ” would induca^ ttimn to la'si;. 

k'ai* dilterent was the teeline; ot the Pnrope*an (*oinmunity ol’ 
t’alcutta. These liad im])ortant intenssts in Pilnu', 
larea^ disti'icts of whicli wa,*n‘ waterial and tV‘rt ilised iy'pstM m 
by tlndr capital, ddiese interests seenuMl to de])caid 
entirely on the e;oi)(l iKdiavionr ot the Sipahis. I’o many ot tlnnn 
it was a (juestion ot wealth or ])overty, to tliosi* on the spot ot 
deatli or ot existence. In Mr. Taylei' tlH\v had absolute con- 
lidmice. Ills measures liad wanhal olt one danem’. Put the 
other still remained, clear, vivid, thnaitenin^; ready to burst 
torth at any moment ; sale to encounter no opposition eiijiable ol’ 
restraining it tor an hour. 

ddiat the ])Ossibility ot such an outbriaik liad eseajxal the 
attmiiion ot the (Toverrunent ot Inoia thmc is evidence to 
disprove. It may liave been,as liis lab.-st aj)olo;j[;ist has asserbul, 
tliat l^ord Canning’ retraimalat an earlier date trorn issuing adis- 
anning order because he wasAvaiting h>r “ tr(*sh reintorceimmts, 
^vh(m the game would be more in his own hands.” Put in the 
early part of July those fresh reinforcements arrived. Not only 
sn, but those very reinforcements, consisting ota wing ot the d7th 
Foot and of rim 5th Fusiliers, had receiveii ordivrs to ])roc.(‘ed t - 
wards the north-west in steamers, touching at lXind[)ur on the 
wa3’. 
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Hero tlion wur tlio o|)|)ortuiiit.y—tho opportunity -which 
, ,, WMuhl tiikc from the (JovorniiK-iit tlic last excuse 

po-tiiiiitv I'.i <j s- nor to (liHarin tlio native re‘:;iiiients, iiiilesH tliey 
were |»re])aMMl to avow that thoy would trust 
rather to tho chaneo of tho iSii-aliis leniaiiiinjj; 

«|ui' setait. 

(iovormiHuit (.'oiisitlered th(‘ qiu'stion carefully and with 
attention, d’hey ari'ivt d at a decision hital alike' tt' their 
]>r. seieui<‘o jis statoKiuen, and to the true conceptitui of the 
re'sponsihilit ios of looii ])laeed. hirtnitonsly ]>eihaj)s, hut very 
really, in a jujsition of ahsoliit** ]M>wer. ddny cast fioni their 
shouldeos the » iitire^ r('S]>oi-Hihility. 'I'iu'y would not order tliat 
th(‘. re‘)j;inie!its sliould retain tlieur arms; neither would the^y 
IId> (^ivo niiHiit diieM*t that they should ho elisarjiu'd. ^J'hey left 
''r ibine't Major-(ione*ral Lloyd, commaiuling 

wjor o.'iumaI the? Diinapiir elivision— the olliceu* who had already 
ri'i»ort(‘d hi4 he‘lief tlnet the* Sij>ahiswould remain 
<jui<*t, unh'ss some gre'at tomjdation (»r e*xeite‘meiit should assail 
the'in, in wliich (‘as(\ I it?ar, they could not ho r(‘lied uj)on.” 
Tho (ie)ve'rnme‘nt thus constitute'd Major-< Jene'ral Lloyd tlio se>lo 
judge' as to whether sucli tem}>tatie)ii e>r such oxcitoment was 
like'ly te> arise*.* 

'rids elecision of tlio (fove'rnment was not jiiihlishoil, hut the 
]mrnort t»f it wjis ]»riv;etely conveye'd to tlio mercantile com¬ 
munity of ('ahutui. It failed to satisfy tlie? meunhers of that 
ceemmnuity. '1'lu‘y saw that tho re'sjioiisibility had hcen only 


* 'J’Ih* oolrr of the 0(UiiiiiaiMl<T-ia-Cliie‘f. Sir Patrick (Jraiit, Hjectiking 

the v^'ico ol' iIm- (runs tlius : TIk* lir.>t «le‘taclinit‘ut of H.M.’s 
.*Uli Fiisilu-rs le lt ('liiiisiinih Oiis inurninij^, on links tout'd i>y stoainorH, in 
|>ri>oH-.>> lowiinls P>aiiara.s, and tho r« iiiuininLr )»nrn<>n ot tliee n oiinont will 
lollou l>y tilt' >aino iiioiins of t^all^it to-morrow and Friday. If, wlien tlie 
nviiiiont roaoli< s Uaiiapiir. ymi seo ronsoii to di.strii>t llio nativo troops, and 
\()u e ntortain an opinion tlmt it is desiralde* tn di^urin tlioin, you are at li])erty 
to di>oml>aik tlio olli Fusilit i'M to assist you in IhiB ohjeot; hut, it is impera¬ 
tive'! v noei'Hsary tlmt the* doteiition of the regime'nl should be* limiU*<l to the 
slairn st. pi»ssiblc pciiod. If you iletude' (»ii disarming, it shouhl extend te> all 
thrte? regimenls, and it stionid bo carefully explained that it is merely a 
iiK auereof jireeantiou to save the well-disposed to be leei to commit thcinselve.s 
I'V the machinations e)f eUsigniug scoundrels, some* few of wlioin are* always 
to Ik* found, t'Vt ii in tlie lu'st regime nts. If resistance to authority is ex¬ 
hibited, the most jirompt and liecided measure.s lor iks instant re'pressiou 
sjtoul I he adopted.” d lie reader will observe that this letter contains no 
ordi r. hut simidy throws the responsibility of orelering the disarming on 
t..e !Majoi-(teiu'ial. 
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moved. It liiid Leon sLifted from the shouldern of tin* (L)vern- 
niont to tlio nlioiilders of Major-( ieiuTal Lloyd. Tliat ollioer uh 
known t() l>o o])|iosod to disarinin;^ : to ont(‘rtain a Ix'lief that ho 
(;onld carry those under his coinnuind tliroui^h the crisis wit houl 
haviijj:; roort to so (‘xtrtnni^ a imsasnre. In tlic ojdnion oi t.ln^ 
mercantile conimnnity, then, tlu^ docision arrivaal at Ly the 
(lovernment seemed (MjnivaUmt to a refusal to order disarminjj;. 

Impressed with tlie eonvictiiui (»f the emtain (^vil whieii must 
follow a conclusion so adviu*se. to their intmi'sts, .]n\y iv. 
to the interests of the province, of tlie Empiio, 'riic lucnhiuits 
and to })ublic order, the mm-chants of Calcutta n,(»tisiMit.‘\viih 
determined, as a last resource, to mak(‘, in th(; n<*ui i Hnninn. 
most temperate lan;Lz;uage, a p(‘rsonal app(‘al to Lord (hnnin^j:;. 
On the 17th of duly, then, two da^s after they liad been 
informed of the lesoluticm at whi(di the Oovernnumt had 
arrived, tile merchanis solicitcMl the, <iovernor-(leiK'ral to receive 
from their body a deputation, clia,r^*e(l with their ideas on tlie 
state of affairs in ddrhut and Hihiir. 


Lord (’anninji; agreed to receiv(‘, and did on tlu^ L!Oth re(5eive, 
tlie deputation. J ts spokesman, Mr. J )aiii(d Ma' kin- |„|yo , 
lay, a j^eiitlernan who carried with him th(M*oniid(mce 
of all ('alcutta, b(‘gan by ])ointin^' out liow tlie mer(;antilo 
intert‘sts were involved in the maintenaiuH* of ]i(;ace and order; 
how botli were threatened l)y the attitmh*, of the native regi¬ 
ments at Danfijuir ; liow the disarmintz; of tlios(*. I’e^iments would 
<|uiet tlie puldic mind and restore confidenc(‘, ; how that a most 
lavouralile oj)]>ortiinity for carrying out tliat measure th(*ii 
presented itself, inasmucli as tlui oth I’’usiliri*H, wlioliad left ( Cal¬ 
cutta by steamer (jii the 12th, would reacli Damipiir on or about 
the 22nd ; that they, disembarking, could v(‘,ry easily, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Ibth ile;j;im<uit on the Hj»ot, disarm the native regi¬ 
ments, and then, re-embarking, proceed on their u])- 
ward journ(*y. Sucli were the points suhmitted in re- 
specttul language hy the spokesman of the deputation. 

Lord (Janning, in a curt and ceremonious speech, refused to 
accede to the recpiest jireferred. 

The events tliat followed can only be regarded as the conse¬ 
quence of the decisions of the Government of India, 
lliese decisions may be thus briefly stated :—1st, a fh”Vrttmof 


refusal to order the disarming of the Darnipur brigade 
at the period when the troops south of Darnipur were 
being disarmed, when those north of it were mutinying, and 
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wIhmi tlio < 2 ;y(.at( 2 st in the ci‘y and in the districts 

(•h)S(^ to l);'nj}i|)ur w(*re daily hein^ hron^ht to li^ht : 2ndly, tlie 
rejection ot the rfHjuest of t]l(^ in(.*rcliaiits of ( ’alciitia to order 
the disarniiii^j; when tin; stren^’th in Enro|)eans liad heen 
greatly iiiereas(‘d ; .‘hdly, tln^ transfer of r» sponsihility to an 
ofTicer w lio w^as known to l)e oppostul to tlie disarming of tin? 
nativ(‘ troops under his eomniand. 

I now proee(*(l to rrlati* tli(‘ eons(‘(jii(*nces of thc'se decisions. 

]VIajor-( General w'.»s armod, w'e have setm, wdth the 

pow(‘r, should lie think tit, to det ain the r)th 
i/oyV.io.'hiKs Ensilian-s at Draaaajaur, and, acting svith them and 
(h'<-si'mr l*hh lh‘giment, to disarm tin? three native 

ra'giments of his command. INhajor-t iamt'ral Lloyd 
wdn(t(‘d innh'r this i(‘sponsihility. Il(? did not like it at all. Jh' 
could not resolv<‘ to maka* use of ihe ])o\vers with whieli hi‘ was 
(‘iitiusted. Wlnm, therefon?, oti the 22nd of duly, 
tin? main hody of' Ihe oth Fusiliers arn'ved off 
Damipiir, In* di 1 not order them lo disemhark, lie did not 
ev('n ilelaiai tln'in. They ]>ro(*eeded w-ithout. delay on their 
way. 

r>ut no sooin r had llnw left than l\Iajor-(lein?ral Jiloyd Ix'gfin 
to doul)t whether lie liad a.<-ted rightly. ]1(‘ could not(?all tliem 
hack. I hit it ha]>p(‘ned two days later, w didst the iMajor-fienonil 
was half ri'gi’etl ing, liall* ilouhting, that twai companies of the 
d7th Iiegimi'iit arrived oil* tlie station. i\Ia jor-f ieinu'al Lloyd 
at once dir(?et(‘d the disembarkation of* tlu*se men. 

Ihit he had not c'veii then brought himself to the point of 
ordering disarming. Nor could he, even wdth tiiese new troops 
at his disjiosal, ]H‘rsnad(‘ himself todirect tin* nec(‘ssary nn?asure. 
'Idle i*esponsibility thrust upon him by the (lovrrnment ])ressed 
him down. Likt' all wa^ak nnm, weighted wdth a burden to 
wdiieh tln‘ir intidlect and tiimr nerve are alike une(pial, IVIajor- 
(bmeral JJoyd lu'sitated. In the midst of his hesitation he 
bt'thought him of a- half-measun‘—a measure wdiieh, he believed, 
wa)uld render the Sipahis ]>ow’erless and yet save 
Hum'.r their honour. lie deciiled to l(?av(‘ them their 
tiu‘ir|»M-- per<-ussion-muskt‘ts, but to detirive them of their 

Cllf^sloll t’tljis, ^ ^ 

])(.‘rcussion-c*aps ! 

That the nanler may clearly understand the danger wdth 
wdiieh such a measure was fraught, it is necessary that I should 
give a short deseri}dion of the station of J kinaj'dr, and of its 
militaiy plan. 
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Daiuipiir lies ten miles from the city of Patna, six from the 
civil station of Panki'jnir, in which reside the 
Jhiro])ean oilicials. ddie native town oceajiics the oVi>ana[.un 
easternmost point (^f the station, that near(‘st to 
Patna, (dose to the to\vn is a lar<j;‘e s(pi«are, tenanted] mainly hy 
Pur(t})(‘an troo])S. Adjoining this on itswesUaii side is a, smallio' 
srpiare in which fire the better (jiiarters of tlie Ihiropean olTic(‘Vs. 
P>(*yoTid tliis a few detaclied lionscis, and lu'yoiid these a^ain, tlie 
lines or huts oceu])ied by th(^ Sipahis. Pnrtlier on still, at tin' 
west(*rnmost point of the station, was tht^ ma<i;azin(‘, in which 
w(;re stoied, amongst otlier items, the perenssion-c^aps for tln^ 
use of the regiments. I'o remove tlies(‘caps from this magazim^ 
into the s(piare oc(*n]d(‘d l)y tlie Kuro])eaiis, tln^ wlioh^ hmgth ()t‘ 
the native liia's winild thus have to b(^ traversed. It would not 
be ])ossible to comasal IVoni the 8i})ahis tln^ natures of the measiiri^ 
Avliich slioiihl thus be carried out. 4di< y would most certainly 
divine its reison. Surely, tlum, in deciding to d(‘,prive the 
Sipiihis of their ])ercussi()n-caps, I\Iajor-(Jerjei-al Jdoyd was 
]>lacing in their way that very teni})tation, and Jirousing in 
tfieir minds tljat very excitement, wliicli, lie liad imported to 
(jov(‘rnment, would almost certainly imdte them to ninliny ! 

Having i*eccivod only the ])ermission, not the order, todisfirm, 
and not being aide to nerv<‘ himsedf to a nuiasure ol’ a (diaraclei’ 
so jiointed, ]\Iajor-(general Lloyd directed the carrying out of a 
scheme far less decisive and infinitely moi*e dangerous. A 
parade of the Lurojiean troojis was onh*red for tin* inoining of 
the ^oth ; and it was directed that whilst the troo])S should 
remain in the great s(]uar(‘, already referred to, two carts should 
1x3 sent to bring into tliat sijuare th(3 ]>ercus8ion-caj) cases from 
the magazine. 

The order was olx yed. The 10th Foot, two conijianies of tlu^ 
d7th Pegiment, and the comjiany of Furopeaii juiy yr,. 
Artillery were drawn up on the morning of the I' irst (oiiHf*- 
25th in the great sipiare, and tlie two carts were ^viaj'/rTiolcrai 
despatched to the magazine under the charge of an i.i«<y<i’.s haii- 
offieer and a small guard. 4die carts readied the 
magazine, were loaded with the cap-cases, and set out on their 
return. As they passed the lines of the 7th Native Infantry, the 
Sipiihis showed the greaLost excitement. 4diose who were being 
paraded for guard summoned their comrades to join them in 
preventing the caiTying oft* of the caps. Their officers, however, 
succeeded in pacifying them. 4’he men of the 8th Native 
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Infantry wore 1 ok« demonstrative. Those of tlie 40th even 
HlK)wed a di8])()Kition to oj>poKe the angry demonstrations of the 
men of the 7t]i. Tor tlie monnait tlie <linieulty w as tided over ; 

th(^ e,‘i]*-caseH Avere limnglit safidy into tin^ s(|uare, 
n ilt ]>arad(^ was dismissed. The (Jeneral, })er- 

feetly satisfie<l with tli(‘ manner in wliieli lie liad 
Holv(‘d tln^ diflienlt (pn'stion and iM lieving, as In^ says himself, 
tliat file Sipaliis would feel it “’(piiu^ madness to attempt resist- 
aneii with only fiftccni eajis ]>er man/’ deteiinined then to 
. (*arry out another imaasnre, still more delicate, still 

o.Mi.'r.ii'lr- more lilv(dy to ean-e op]»osition. Ihi issued orders 

HMiv,-^onn,. af‘e.ordinglV to the (•ommamlaiits to hold a S(‘cond 
])ar.ade of tinnr regiimnits witJiont arms, tliat after¬ 
noon, and to take from tln^ men the ea]>s in the. regimental 
maga/.im's ami those in their actual jiossession. 

A mon^ diflicnlt o])(‘ration than tliat cmtrnsted to tlie rcgi- 
immtal oiheers of the nativi* n'gimeiits can scarcely lie (;on- 
(;(‘iv(‘d. Nor, in the* pn^senei^ of the maiiih'station of t-lie Ttli 
Nativ(‘ Infantry in tln^ morning, is it ])ossil)le to imagine how 
the Maj()r-( o'mu'al (*onld have ))eli(‘ved that tin*. Sijialiis would 
calmly snrreiider t]i(‘ one thing still in Iheir own hands which 
made tlu'ir ninskets valnahh*. llow(‘ver, tlie order of the 
]Major-( femu’al liad to he carried out, and the regiments were 
paraih'd at 1 o’eloek. 

At that ])arade the General was not ])r(‘smit. NAdtluu- liad he 
talcmi tlie |)reeantioii to order tlie at tend.nice of the Euro])eaTi 
troops of t he garrison. In jioint of fact, at tlu‘ liour ordered by 
tlie (l(‘neral liimself for tlie pinvide, tlie Enrojieau troops 
W(‘r(^ in tlieir liarracks, eating tlieir dinners. 'Phe (Jeneral 
liimstdf, aff('r giving Svniie vague instructions as to how to act 
in case of a dilTieulty wliich he regarded as impossible, pro- 
eeed(‘d on hoard a river steamer which had ai’rived that 
morning. Ih* ste])ped on luiard just after the mutiny, now 
about to ho recorded, had broken ont. 

On the nnui falling in without arms the several commaiuling 
otlicers directed the native othcers to collect the 
(\i})s in pouch from each Siiuihi, explaining to them as 
they did so that the measure was one of precaution 
designed to save the well-disposed from being led awa}^ by the 
machinations of tlmse bent on mischief. The native officers, 
who probably sympathised in a great measure with their men, 
might as well have spoken to the winds. The demand for the 
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caps, was, in tlie 7tli and 8th LN'^iinonts, thosijj^nal for mutiny, 
d'he men rushed tumultuously to the ])ells of arms, soi/.ed their 
muskets, and l^ejjjan to lire on their otlieers. The TOtli Hh(>wed 
somt^ le sitation, hut, after a short ])eriod of donld, they too were 
earricul nway hy the ex;imj>le of tiieir comrades. 

Whilst tliis was lia])|>euin^, Major-( hmeral Lloyd wjis 
steppini]; on ])oard tlio steauuu% and the Ihiropt'an 
soldiers W(*re at their dinners. 4hie ]\Iajor-(ieneral 
had ])i evi()Ush’ arrani;'e(l, however, that in the event 
of any disturhan(‘(> two musket-shots should he ilred 
in quick sueeession ])y the Kuroj)ean ^uard at the ho8})ital— 
a lar< 2 ;e huildini;* h(*tween tlie smaller scjiian^ and the, native 
lines, and eommandinu; a ^ood view of the latter. At half- 
])ast 1 o’clock the report of those* shots informed Major-tienerjil 
Jjloyd and tlie Ihiropt'ans that the native re jj;’in units had 
mutinied. 

No SdoiKT was the si^mal ^iven than the, “ assemhly ” sounded 
in the lariite sijuan', 'The loth Jie^^inumt tiinn'd out undc^r 
Lieutenant-Uolonel kk nwick, two conqianies of tlu^ d7th und(‘r 
the senior captain ]»ris(*nt; th(^ aitillery under Limitimant- 
(-’oloiud Ifuyshe. I>ut tlu'n* was no one to take tlie (Mimmand. 
iMajor-ih'lieral Lloyd stales that hti had pn^vioiisly given 
instrinjtioiis how to a(*t on an (‘inergeney to (’olone.l IIiiyslu*, 
and that he considered that tliese orders would ensure the 
atta(!k and ])ursuit of tlu^ mutineers liy tlu^ Euro])ean infantry 
and artillery. Uneasy at tlu^ ijuiescent attitude of the tr-oops, 
he, at a later period of tlu^ aft(*rnoon, dt‘s|)atehed one staff 
ofli(*er \() order the }.^uns to advance, and another to dir(!(d: the 
ollicer comimindiiig the di;tachm<‘nt of lhec»7tli I'kxjt to place 
himself under the ord<‘rs ol'Uolomd Fenwick. 

Whether the orders of the Majot-(jleneral, given, it must be 
remembered, befori^ the event, were sutlieiontly clear and 
jprecise, may la* doubted, d’liis at least is certain, that liis 
ahsence from the j)arade.-gn)und caused considerahlc delav in 
the advance of tlie troo})s. \\ hen at last they did move IVom 
their ground it was too late. No one knew where tlji.* Major- 
(ieiieral was; neitlier the Commander of thelOLh liegiment, 
nor the Commander of the battery of artilleiy, considered 
himsell' invested with ]K>wer to act in the absimce of the Major- 
Cieneral. And it was only when, after a prolonged delay, the 
two statf officers referred to hurried up from the steamer that 
tlie order to advance was i.ssued. 
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IIm; iiiutineeis, astoniKliiMl at tlicir easy trinnipli, 
riKMMu'j- alul seeing;* that tliey ^vere heiii^’ disturbed only hy 
iiccrs RiiDc sliots fired ]>y the <;iiard at tlie ]ios])ital, 

liast(‘ii<‘(l to divest theinscdves ol' t])eir n‘d eoats, to 
])oiieh all 1h<‘ ea])S in the re;j!;iTiiental store, and to start otf as 
last as they could towards the river Son, in tlie dirc'ctioii ol’ 
Arah. l\*w of tliein atteiii|)t(Ml to cross tln‘ (iain;’es ; hnt tlie 
sttMiner, on hoard of wJiieh was the ]\lajoi-(leneral, elfertnally 
prev(‘ntiMl tliis inovc'UK'nt,. 

\\ lien, then, the MurojK‘.an troops reached th(‘ native lines, 
th(‘y found that the Si])ahis had already disap])eared. 
iMirsu'il. 4di(‘y set tire to their lulls, and tlaai lialted for 
(»rdeiK. No orders came. 4di(‘ ]\Iajor-fieneral was 
still on hoard the steaiuei-, and no one (^arcd to nsiirj) his 
pow(;rs. 

Such was the risiniji; of Danapiir,— a risin'j; lon^* fores(‘en, and 
y('t nianai;i‘d as tlioii^h it li.ad heiai ret;’arded as 
'iiii]K)ssi]»le. Wdio was to hlanu^? First and jirinci- 
)>aliy, certainly, tlu' (Jovernnn'nt of India, which, 
thou^'h waiiK'd in a. manner comjiared to which tla^ hand- 
writ,Int;’ on the wall at Ihdshaz/.ar’s l(‘ast after it liad heen 
interpreletl was an insolnhUr mystta'v, not only ])ersisteiitly 
(hadined to tak(^ nj»on itself tla^ responsibility oi’ orderin*^; the 
<lisarminLj: of ihe Sipiihis, Imt thrust that res])(.nsihility upon an 
iiilieer unlit,, mc'nlally and ]»hy>ic*a.lly, to hear it. Se(tondly, and 
only to a h ss de^n^e than the (lovi'mimait, ]\laiordhne^il 
Lloyd himself, who, under the weight ot i1h‘ responsihility 
tliriist upon him, ju’ci'erred to a. decided, tlioiiiih simjjlo and 
('asy ])lan, a scluane elahorate and (hdieate. ceitain to wound 
whilst likely to fiil ; ami who, further, deprived that scheme of 
all ]>ossihility of siua-ess hy ahsentin^' himself from th(^ ])arade- 
^round at the critical moimait, and hy leaving the Luropeaii 
lioo])S Avitlnmt orders. Had ]\lajor-(uneral Jdoyd mounted his 
horses and hal on the Kui\)]K*an troops when the signal of 
mutiny reached him, tin' mutiny would have heen crushed in 
the hud, and the terrihle conseipiences which followed would 
liave heen averted,'^ 


♦ CiMurul Lloyd states in a letter to Sir John K!iy(‘. that lie ‘'laid no hortie 
in c:\!»tunmeuts. My stable was two miles ilistant, and beini; unable at that 
time to walk far or much, 1 thuuphl 1 should V)e ino^t iirtetul on board the 
steamer with guns and riileiiieu, &c” But surely, at budi a crisis, whilst a 
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Precisely on the day on whicli iliese tnaads \V('re lakin^- place 
at l)an}i]>ur, a bloodier tragedy was enacted at Si^anli, thii 
IVontier station of the divisinn. Here was (ju^rtered the llitii 
]rre}i;nlar (Rivalry, eoiuinanded by i\lajor IIoIuks. 

1 have said that Major Holmes trusted his imm, and ** 

he showed the ahsolntt^ trust that lie felt in them. 

In dealing* with a < 2 ;reat crisis he went all the leni;ths of the 
jireat Lord Strafford. He wuis uri;ent foi* a “ tlmroiioh ])oliey, 
for a ])iompt and sharj) punishment foi-overt acts of tiiMson and 
disaifectiuii. Jm])ressed Avith these vie ws, 1 h‘ look the law into 
his own hands. I bi proclaimed, on his own aiil hoi’ity, martial 
law in the live civil districts eonti^j^iious to his own station. 
Trustini;' absolutely, as I have sai<l, his men, lie. sent theun (Uit 
in detaclied jiarties of from twenty to lilty all ovei- tlu'se 
districts to overawe the disalf(a*ted and to niaintaiii onh'r. 
Lv’ery ^Si[)ahi or rnutiiiefu* caught in tlie act of ndudlion in* 
caused to be seized, tri(‘d I'V a (‘(Uirt-mai’tial, and, if found 
guilty, handed, in all this h(‘ aided willi the (H)i-dial approval 
of the (/ommissionm- of J^atmi, Idr whom la* had the- Jiighest 
admii’ation. It is ]>rohal)h^ that if’ the si Jain on liis men liad 
been eased a little eajliej- Major llolmi's would have eaiiied his 
district througii the crisis. Put the inaction of the (rovtuai- 
juent with r(*.sp(‘ct to tJie Danapiii* re^'nu nts, and ])rohal)ly tlu^ 
knowled;j:;e that a conc('rt(‘d niovi'ment bi'tween tln'in and tlui 
native landowners would soon come to maturity, wiuii too much 
for Jiis men. 4’li(‘y deiermined to cast off the mask. On th(.‘ 
cvenijiij^ ()f the lidth of Jul\', then, Idui’ tr’oopiu's suddenly 
attacked ]Maj(U’ Holmes and his wife, a dau^i^hler 
of tlie hcJ'oic Sale, and killed them, ddu? othm* oni.i 
Kuropeans in the station shaicd the same fate. The ‘ 
mutinous soldiers then })lunder<al tlu^ tiiNisui’y, and let them¬ 
selves loose on the couniry, now at tladr mercy. 

The fears of tlie mercantih? commuidpy, expressed on the 20th 
of July to Lord OanniiiG;, were thus ]»]()m])tly realised. Lord 
(’anning had on that date nd’used to ord(‘r disai’min^\ The 
troops, not disarmed, had mutiided, and on the 25th the richest 
l>rovin(c in India was at their mercy. 


very del eate inesiFiirt* ordered oy liiin was in operation, ^Tajor-th imral Lloyd 
ou>:ht at least to have taken care not only to have, his hors(; in e.anloiiinentH, 
hut that it should remain saddled and accoutred at his very door. 1’he duty 
of a geueial is to command. 
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I now return to I’atn.i. 'I'lic ev(“nt so lonij ihoailed. so lonir 
How Mr. forrs(H‘n, to ai;-aiiist tlic' einicts of which so 

Tayu-i ii.ft inaiiy procautioiis liatl l.akeii ])y tho (\jmnns- 

Kit)iu*r, iuul iKtw <)c(*urr(‘il. I’he native troops had 
; lV\\iar was wiUioui VoT«‘e to resist tiieaw. Early in 
the hay of tluj ‘^oth, Mr. d'ayh^r hah received from IJanapur 
iiitellii^ence wliicii hht on his miml no doubt that the ciisis 
there* was imminent. Jle at once summoTHMl thc^ residents to tho 
ju’otection affoi-deil Ity Jiis Imiise. 'ria^ rcsieh'iils had scarcely 
arrived when tlu^ sound ol‘the* iiriuir; of tln^ two <i;uns announced 
that the outhreak had o(;currcd. Ijater in this day of suspense 
iutclli‘i;ciice arrived that the ]imt.iiH‘ers laid left the station, and 
that tlie Einojiean troops liad not followeid them. Th<^ direction 
tak(‘U by the* native troo)>s was nnknowii, but Mr. Taylei', 
^ui(U‘,d hy a triu* military instiuet, detc*rmin(*(l at oikh^ b) do all 
ill his ])ow(‘r To inteucejit tln'in. I b‘ or<;'aniz(ah tliereforo, a 
party of voluute(*rs, aud (‘omliinini; wiih them tifty Sikhs, fifty 
iiative ])olice, ami a small levy of h'irse*,, detaclied tlie Jiarty that 
ni^ht to IMnilwari. about <‘ii;ht mih‘S iVom Patna, there to 
Invouae^ for tlu^ nii;ht. Ib‘ sent iutimaliou of this imwimieut to 
Major-deiun al Lloyd, with a le'cjiu'st tliat he would detach a 
small body ol the lOfii Loot- to co-o]>erate‘ witli this party, 
should he iiave reason to belii'Vi* that tlic Sipiihis liad taken that 
run to. 

Tlui dawn of the followiiiij; day, however, disclosed to Mr. 
d\-iyl(‘r the evil which, at the moment, a]>])ean*d the more 
formidabh* of tin* two—the mutiny of the llith 1 rretailars, and 
tin*, murder of their (‘ommandaiit and others. This event gave 
To aiVairs a most serious as])e(^r. A wdiole rcginn'iit of cavalry 
was thus let looo* on tlie country, and it was difficult to say in 
AvJiat (juartcr they would .sink? tiicir blow. An absolute 
n(‘cessity wos thus errated tiiat all the available means of 
defcu e slionld be couceuTrated. Tin* d(‘ta.» bm(*nt, ilien, was at 
once witlidrawn from I’liulwari d’ln* fate of ikitiui and of 
IViliar seemed now to depend upon the conduct of Major- 
(leiu*ral Lloyd. Slionld Im liavo directed a ra])id pursuit in 
idr<*e of the mutinet rs all mii^bt yet be well. 

Put at Dauain'ir affiiirs had taken a very ditlerent turn. Tlie 
native troops liad, we have already seen, been 
;aiVuLqau'. allowed time to march clean away with their 
muskets aud their aminuiiitiori. 'i'lie European 
troojTS after burning the native huts, had, in consequence of 
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the absence of the Maj(>r-G(‘neral, retui-ned to tin'ir ])arrae]vs. 
No one knew certainly llie ultimate direidion whieli tlie 
iSi])aliis nii^’ht take. It was believtul, liowevcn*, that tlnhr 
^rassieyi;i‘ aevnss ibc C)iau^p:;es liavlu^^ \)een prevented, tbey vven\d 
marei\ ei\ Arab. 


11 (‘re was an o])])ort.nnity siudi as a real 
cliitclu;d at ati oj)]M)rtunity of i'(‘|)a,irin 
mistake, of atonini:: Ibr all shortcoming’s, 
the district of tShaha bfid, of wliich A rah 


sohli(‘r would have 


n* (‘Very 

J)i vidin^ 
was t]i(‘. 


(icjU'- 
I ill Lloyd's 
opjiot (unity. 


(Capital, from that of l*atna, and some foiirU'on mil(‘s sonth-wc'st 
of Danajnir, is the riv(ir iSon, swolh'ii at tliat season by (con¬ 
tinuous rain, and trav(‘rsa,ble only by b(»ats, not then c-olltccltul. 
Had Majtrr-Cbmeral Lloyd, on landing; IVom ib(i sU'anu'V that 
evtminti;, at on(,‘(‘ (hdaehed a stronj^; lbrc(‘ ol‘ inlantry «'ind 
artillery in ])ursuit of t]i(‘. mutiiK'iu's, h(5 must have cau;^ht them 
in Jlatjranir ihiirfo^ with an unfordable river in th(‘ir rear. 

Jbit sucli an action was far above tln^ calibre ol’ tin? mind of 


jMajor-fumt.u’al Jdoyd. lie has ])la(*e(l on iH'coid 
that ])roba,bly a direct- pursuit would not liave b(M*n 
of mucli avail.* A dim id(‘a of tbi^ use width mioht 


bt" made of tlie Son iiv(‘r to st.op tin? (‘nemy ])rompted 1dm 
howev(‘r, the ibllowiim niondn;^, to S(‘nd some ritl(‘- , , 
men in a steanu'r up that rjver, but th(U'(i was not 
sullicii'iit draught of watA‘r, and the steaimu* and rithimen 
r(‘turned, having; ac-(nnplished nothinHut b(d(>re th(.y 
arrived! the Major-( Jeneral had meeived information whicii 
diverted his thoughts entirely, tor the moment, tVom an ollen- 
sive movement, and directed tlumi to the secmrin^' of tln^ 
safety of his i!;arrison by intrencliin^ Jlana]u'jr.| 

Tlici information referred to was to tlie etfect that Kiinwar 


IliH words are; “It is perhaps to he, r(*ur(dt(Ml tliit sdiiie (lbiroj)(*au 
tr(H)j)s) were aol si lit tlial iiii^lit or next morn in*;;;, hut only a small jiiirty, in 
eemparison to tue strenc;lli of the mutineers, eouhl liave heen dcliKdied ; no 
.i::uur, eoiikl liave ^oin;, and as the mutin<*ers avoaled tlie roa>l and kept to tlie 
li* Ids, wln^n^ tliey eoiild .sear<‘(dy liave heen elfeclivi ly lollowed hy a Hinall 
party oi KuropeaiiH, they prohahly would not I ave been of iiiueli u.'»e.” It 
ifl <lillieult to see the force of tins arcj^unient. d'lie iii^di road to A rah was 
traversable hy artillery. Thou^n the Sipahis mij^ht ii.ive hpr(;ad over the 
Ikdds they >et followtd the lin< of that road. 

t “ That afternoon the General wrote to tell me he ])io{)os(‘d inirenchinL^ 
Dandpur as it was aseertaincid that the mutiiaa-rs had '^oia; oil in a body towards 
Aruli, and it was appr(?hended by him that tliey mij^ht he joined by Kunwar 
iSingli, and return to attack Ddnu])ur.”— W. TuyUr'a Patna CrisinV 
VOL. 111 . E 
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tlic ^rout landowner nientioned in a ]^revions 
wlioHo lay in the vicinity <»f Arali, and alon^- tlie hanks 

of tln^ S<)n, ha<l I'aiscd liis tenantry and was about to join the 
imitinous Si|>a]iis. 

I\u!iwar Sin<j;h, a lhij])ut chieftain of ancient linea|;e, had 
Ix'eii niad(‘ an enemy of the English rule by the 
*s'ni'! action (d‘ our revenue systcan. The action of this 
systean, wliich he iniperfei'tly understood, had re¬ 
duced his means so considerably that some short time Indore 
th(‘ (mtbr(‘ak of the mutiny his ('states had been })]aced in 
1 iijuidation. Still, tlierci was oiu^ case })endin^ which, if 
d(u;ided in liis favour, would t;<) a ^rt'at way towards recjoujung 
liis loss('s. After tlui mutiny had brokc'ii out, and when 
Ivunwar Singh was ('ag('i*ly waTcdiing tlu' turn of ('vents, doubt- 
tiil as to the course whicli lie should ])ursue, tlu' law courts 
do(ad(Ml tliis case against him. About the sam(‘ time tin* 
suj)|»orting hand ot (iovernmetit was withdrawn from the 
managcaiient ol' his (.*ase.^ ddiemu'forward his mind was made 
lip. Old as h(^ was, and he had sei'n eighty summers, he 
resolved to s('ize the first. o|)])ortunity of striking a blow for his 
fn'edom. When he h'armnl, there fori*, that tlu^ Si])ahis at 
Oamipur had successfully risen and were niareliing towards 
.Arab, he resolved to (H)-o)K*rate with them Avith all his ])ower. 

ddiis was the infoi'iiiation Avhieli intlm'iuted iM.ijoi-(ieneral 
^ Lloyd to sto]), i'or lh(‘ monu'iit, any fui ther mo\ e- 
, 1 , nieiit, and to intrench himsi'lf at Danaju'ir. Ibit tlie 

('onimissioner ol’ l^^tna, to \vhom he had impai li'd’ 
his ivsolve, (h'pri'cated it with all the fervour of his 
daring and energi'tic naturt'. ]le implored tlie (Jeneral to 
pursue tlu^ rebels immediately. Jle pointed out that tlu'n^ 
might be y('t time to catch them before they could cross 

* It Would aj)|)(‘ar tliat Ku' iwur Singh laid ('iigaged, wlu'ii liis estatis weu^ 
placid ill liipndatioii, to rai.se a siiiu ot for thi^ payment of ids 

debts. Naturally .Mime delay oeenrreil in raising so larLre a sum; the money, 
howi ver, was gnidnally coming in when the Jioartl ot lt*v('iin«- informed liiin, 
through the ('ommis^ioiu'r of l^itmi, tinit uidess lie sliould laise the whole 
sum witluii oiu' month, they would recommend the Government to withdraw 
all inteifeieiiec* with his affairs, and to abandon tlio management of his 
I'^tat's.” 'I'lds deeisiou of the Board of Revenue was regarded by Kiinwar 
Singh, and vt'rv luitnndl v, as tantainouiit to the seipiestration of his propertv- 
Tl. e cour>e of the li<nu'd of Revenue was strongly ohjeeted to by Mr. Tayh'r, 
—w’ho even went so far us to protest against it in a private letter to Mr. 
llulliday—but in vain. 
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tlio Son; tliat vigour and energy would yet ndricvo the 
disaster. 

Had Mr. Tayler been Major-Geinu’al (^)inniandiiig tbe 
JViiiapur division, the disaster would liave bei^n retrievt'd 
])roin])tly and ellectually. Ibit, in tliat case, therii would 
have heeii no disaster to retrieve. As it was he could only 
advise. 

Further information, to which I am about to ndcr, addial 
for(a 3 to Mr. d'ayler’s rcaaunimuidations, and at last d<‘t« i- 
mincd the MajoidGeneral to (hdach a in ])iirsuit ol* tlu‘ 

Sipahis. 

Jntidligence that th(‘ Si])ahis had ci’ossimI tlie Son and w<‘r(i 
besieging Arab caused the i^ta jor-( ouuu al to (hdach, 
on the evc'uing of the 27th, a body of UJd men belong- -jy,. v,. 
ing to the d7th l{,egiment, in a st.iainuu*. The com- s;n( - 
mander of this stiaimm- was directed tosU'-am u]> th(‘ 

Son, and to land tlH‘ troops at tlu^ jioint wlnu'e. tlu^ I’oad to Arab 
joins the river. d'h(‘ in^trmddons givt n t<) tln^ troops wm'i^ that, 
they should, on being landed, ])roce<‘<l to Arab, and bring away 
the civilians there besii'gtal. It liap]>(med, how(^v(‘r, lliat 
the steamei’, running on afh'r tln^ moon had ^ 
gone down, stuck last on a sand-bank. I\lajoi'- <ai're 
(ieiieral Lloyd then resolved to r(‘(^all his troo])s and 
attemjit nothing more. Jhit JVlr. Jayh‘r succi^eded 
in indmdng him to (diang<‘his mind. The Major-(Jemu'al, tJum, 
in consultation with the captain of a l iV(‘r-st(^ainer 
but ju>t arrived, dire(ded that a jiarty of 2d() nujii vuvi>unvjll 
from the 10th foot, with 70 Sikhs and some volun- ^ 

teers, should leave Dsinapiir in the morning of tlie 
2‘*th, in the ste oner, which, picking u]) on its way tlu^ Hat 
attached to the steamer which had stramled, should 
convey tlie tnnips, commanded by (k>l(»m‘l Fenwic'k, .luiy 2 : 1 . 
up the Son, to tlie ])oint jireviously indicated. 

Some diiliculties raiseil by the commander of the steamer 
caused the reduction of the European force by 100 num. I'iu^ 
remainder constituting too small a command for an otlicer of 
high rank. Colonel Fenwick remained Ixdiind, and ('a[)tain 
Dunbar of the same regiment took the whole body under his 
orders. The steamer, with her loO Kurof)eans ami 
70 Sikhs, taking also two gentlemen volunteers, tiulitw oit. 
left Danapur amid the enthusiasm of the European 
population, picked up the detacliment of tlie d7th li-girm nt, 
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rcaclicMl the ;q(pointed H])ot in Hafety, and l) 0 <^aTi to diBcmbark 
tin* troo])H at '2 p.m. Ihdbro reeonnting their further movements 
1 nin.st return to th(‘ revoltod Sipaliis. 

'rhoK(r Sijiahis, l('avin; 4 ‘ DaTiajun* with tlieir arms and aceoutre- 
riiP riiiifi- UK'nls, had arriv(Ml at tlie Son on the morning of 

i'im- s th(‘ ]''or \Nanit of im‘anH to ero>s the river 

11 ley did not naieh 1 he o])posi tt‘ hank till tlu.* evening. 
Jn th(‘ int(‘rval tlu' servants of Kunwar Sineji ]i;td Ikmui hnsy in 
(•olleetine- boats tor tli(‘ inass, wliilst as many as eould he con¬ 
veyed ero.''Sed hy tin* feny. l’efoj(‘ iii<j;]it had set in every imin 
\Nas on th<‘ o|i])osit(‘ liank. Sheit. was tin? consultation that 
Inllowi'd. Ivunwai' Sin;ih himself Avas on th<‘ spot, and, nndtu* 
the inlhienc(‘ of the ad\ie(‘ of this honounal loijpiit landowner, 
it was decided to march on Arab, slauehtm* the r(‘>idents, and 
plunder lli<‘ treasm-\-. d'he suhse^jinuit movements of the little 
aimy would necessarily depend on circumstances, hut it was an 
otiject, with Kunwar vSineh to kce]) the Sipahis, if possible, 
V It bin t he limits ot Hi bar. 

A L;'rcat )>oiiiun of the ex]M‘ctations of the Si]iHhis wore 
realised almost at once. Having- leached Arab, tlu'y rehaised 
lh(‘ prisoners from th(‘ ^i:aol (27th of July), ]>lunderi!d tlio 
tia'asury, and then siA forth to s!aui;bter the Kni'opean rtesi- 
deiits. Hut. in the attenijit t(( ])r<»se<'Ut(^ this ]»a]-t. of tludr 
scheme they met with an opposition on which they had not 
counttal. 

J he lesideiits of Aiali, in faet, had not awaited iii idleness 
tin* visit which they had deemed always ]>ossible, 
and which, since tlie 2oth, had hetui certain. One 
td tlnur nunduu-, ]\lr. Vicars Hoyh^, a civil engineer connected 
^ wiih the railway, ha<l, from a Aau’y early peiiod, 
ihyio. reganhal it as (piite a jio^sihle contingency that the 
stjDion might be .atta(‘ked by tin* mutineers. lie, 

1 luTefore, di'spite th(‘ jeers of some, and the covert ridicule tif 
others, liad tort died the smaller of the two house's in his com¬ 
pound in a manner wliit'h would enable it, if deh'inh'd, to ri'sist 
any smhh'U assault. This house was a small detached building, 
about lifty t'eet s<)Uare, having one storey above the basement, 
and surmounted by a that ro<d*. As soon as a message from 
Damijiur lirouglit the information c(f the suc(‘essful rise and 
dejvarlure of the Sipahis, the residents resolved to take advantage 
of .Mr. Ik yle's prescience, and to defend themselves in his house 
against the enemy. Supplies of all kinds,—meal, wine, beer, 
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water, biscuit, and sheep—had been gradually stercnl u}> by 
Mr. Boyle during the month. 

iVdditional means of defeiiee were- now provided. Ammuni¬ 
tion was c()lh‘eted ; loojdioles were drilled in the walls, and 
.sand-bags were placed on the roof. At tlii‘. same time, the front 
portion of the other and larger lioiiso in tlie sann^ com])ound, 
about fifty yards distant from tlie im])rovis(Ml Ibrtress, was 
<*ntirely demolisln'd, so as to ju’eveiit it IVom atlbrding shelter 
to any ])ossi))le assailants. 

The Europ(‘au and Eurasian residents in Arah ainounbul in 
numbm* to fiftemi ; but tlno'e was b(‘sid(!s a Mulnimmadan 
gentleman, whose fate was joined to theii’s.^ Wdtli so small a 
gari'ison, a su(a_*essful dedence of Mr. 1 Boyle’s hous(5 woiild liavi^ 
beam im]H)ssil)le. But with the pi‘(‘-seienee whitdi, in thoS(‘ 
trying days, maiked evauy a(*t of the ])n‘S(;ient (dommissioino' 
of Patna, ]\Ir. dhyhu* had, in anti(*ipa,ti(Ui of the 
crisis, despatclnal to Arah fifty of Itat-tray’s Sikhs. Vm^Tayier!*^ 
d’hese men weia‘. on the spot, and they too cast in 
their lot Avith tin? Ihiglish. d'he united garrison thus num- 
bei’ed nearly seventy souls, ami t,h(‘se, wlum intbrmation reacduMl 
them of the crossing of the Son by the Sipahis, thi’ew tlnmi- 
selves, armed with their miiskets, their guns ami thidr ritles, 
into the house of refuge, resolved to defend it to the very 
last. 

Great, then, was th(3 sui’prise of tin* Sipahis when, having 
released tlie ])risom‘is and ])lumlered th(‘> treasury, 
they set forth to slaughter tlie Euro)»eans, they 
found that tlieir pi'ogrcss was stayt;<l by the (xani- 
})ants of one small house. Still confident in their numbers, and 
elated by the success which had attemled all their movements, 
they advanc(‘d unhesitatingly, and in unbroken order, towards 
the last refuge of tlieir enemy, d’lie garrison reserved their 
fire till the »Si[)ahis came within range, but they then let fly 


* '^J'he garrison cnii«irito<l of Mr. fho judge ; Mr. Combe, Mir 

collretor ; Mr. IlerAald Wakii, iiuigistr.iU^; 5Ir. ('•)!vin, UHsiNtiint; Dr. Halls, 
Hurgroii; Mr, Field and Mr. Aialer^on of the (»j)iiini dcparlmerit; Mr. Vicars 
Boyle; Saiad Aziin-nd-din Kliiiii, di-puty eollr(‘t'>r; Mr. Daco.-ta; Mr. 
(iodfrey; Mr. Cork; Mr. ' lit; ]\Ir. Delpeison; Mr. Hoyle; and Mr. di* 
Souza. 'I'he Sikh force consisted of a native lieutenant and two native 
sergeants, two corporals, forty-five jirivates, a water-ea'-rier, and a eook. Tlie 
charge of the defences was (uitrusted to Mr. Vicars Boyle, whilst Mr. llervald 
Wake took the command in chief of the garnson. 
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vvitli so suro ail aim that tin* reliols f(41 Lack surprised and 

I'lic (iriciur. ddiese, cLan^in^ tlieir tactics, then 

disperso-d into ;i,roiips, and, takinj^ possession of the 
lar}j:;er lionse, comnu‘nc(*d irom it and from beliiiid tlie treses near 
it, a continuous tire on tla^ ^zarrison. Tlie commanding position 
and th(^ artiticial dcifences of the smaller house enaLled the 
latter to n tiirn tlie tire with tiTrihle etltad. Not a Sijialii dare 
(e\pos(^ his ])(‘rs()n. Jt he chanced to do so, a Lnllet from a 
mnsl.ot l)(‘hind the sand-La<j;*s on the root was certain to find 
ont his W(‘ak ]>oint. 

]\I(‘anwliile the Si[)ahis ha<l discov(‘r(‘d that a ])()rtion of the 
garrison wei’(‘ Sikhs. 4di(‘y had some imai of that nation in 
llaai’ own lanks. dda^se w<‘r(‘ commissioned to use every 
jiossilde ari;nn'('nt to win over th(‘ir conntiymen. When the 
(»lh‘r to shares with tliem tlie ]»lnnder of th(^ treasuries, of those 
saeki'd and of tliosi* st ill to he sacked, proved unavailing, threats 
of tli(^ doom wliich hnn^ ovan* tlumi were freely used. The 
most (‘arnest a])]K;als to their nationality and their religion were 
alike ri/jeeted. liattray’s Sikhs remained loyal to the (Govern¬ 
ment whic'li <^*av(‘ tlumi their salt. 

Durinj.^ the lu'Xt day the rehels hronoht two ^nns to hear on 

July th(‘ lu'sie^'ed edifice. From these tiiey tired every 
]»ossihle kind of ]irojectile on wdiicli tlu'y could lay 
liands. Tht'V riddled the walls of the house, hut they did not 
Icssim the courage of t he pirrisoii. A musketry tire, carefully 
hushaiuh‘d, yet us<‘d unsparingly wdienever a chance ])resented 
its(‘lf, told them, in unmistakeahle langua<>:;e, that they Avere 
still dtdied. ddiis did not, how(‘ver, ])revent the rehels from 
ofVerinj;’ terms. Fossihly the Sipahis wen* acquainted wdth the 
stoiy of Kanhpiir. Jhit it is certain that every evening a 
Sipahi standing hehind the ])illar of the larger liouse, sum- 
moiH'd till* garrison, in the name of their General, a Subahdar 
of the 8th liegiment hiative Infantry, to surrender on 
conditions. 

The following day, the 2ttth, the same tactics were continued, 

July 29 . enemy’s guns being shifted from ]K)int to point 

so as to hear on the weakest ])oint of the besieged 
liouse, l)ut with theelfect only of increasing the damage effected 
in the outer wall. 

At last the enemy succeeded in placing the largest of the two 
field-jiieces on the top of the vacati‘d house, and began to direct 
a lire on the smallei* house as fast as they could collect or 
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improvise eamion-balls. But iiotliinc; iiitiiuidated the gallaiil 
men wdio Ibiincd the ^'arrison. When the eiioiiiy raisi‘<l a 
l)arriea(](‘ on the roof of the adjoining liouse, tlu^ hosi(‘^(‘d raised 
one still higlier on their own. Wlaoi provisions he<;’aii to fail, 
a sally ])roenred more. In fa(d» all the means that eoinai^i*, 
labour, daring;’, and (oier^y could suj^^e.^t were used to the fiilh‘st 
extent to ballh^ the enemy. 

At midnii;ht on tliat day, the 2iMh, the <z;arrison wi;re aroused 
by the sound ol‘ rtjjx'ated volh^ys of muskcdry about a mile 
distant, in the diia^ction of the Son rivto*. Em* a. nionnmt hope 
su^’j^'csted the idea that th(‘. ^'arrison of I)anji])iir was about to 
relieve tlnon. Jbit the hope Hickered and (li(‘d almost as soon 
as it luul ]ee(;ived life. TIh‘ sound of the firing bec^aimi mon* 
ami more distant-—at la-t it ceased altoe-t‘ther. It was clear 
that tin; relieving; ]>arty had Ix'en drivfui ])aek. 

\V() left that party, consisting ol’ M-b‘> Ihiropeans, 70 Sikhs, 
aiid two o'entlemeii volunte(u-s, 415 in all, having 
just succeeded in elfecitiiii; their disembarkation, at baCn'marrh.' 
twoo’clock on the afternoon ol* the 20tl), on the ])oint 
near(‘st to the station of Arah. The ordtu* was at oikh^. issmsl 
for Ihe men to dine, when suddenly lirino; was Inward from the 
advam^e-oinird. It was as(u‘rtain(Ml that this lirinji; had l)een 
cjiused by the })nisence of a body of Sij)ahis on the banks of a 
wide ami deep rivulet, about two miles distant, and U])on whom 
the advanced ^uard had o])em;d lire. On recanvin^ tlH‘. lire the 
Sipahis retreated. Tlien, though presscnl to stop and bivoua(i 
for the nio-ht. Captain l)unl)ar d< termimHl to push on at fmce. 
It is true that his men were fasting; but it was a tine moon¬ 
light night, and both otlicers and men wen? cluifired by the. 
news l)rought by the villagers that the ganison was still 
holding our, whilst the souml of the booming of the guns in the 
direction of Arah showed that our countrymen were hardly 
pressed. Fifteen miles lay before the meji, through a well- 
wooded country, traversed l^y an unmacadamised road, heavy 
from recent rain. The dinners, tlicn, wei’e hd’t um;oolced, the 
rivulet was crossed, and when, about 7 i'.M.,allhad disembarked 
on the other side, the column started, l('d by a native guide. 
The force marched on for about eleven miles without seeing any 
traces of the enem 3 \ A few minutes later, however, a body of 
horsemen appeared in front of the advancing column, but before 
they could be hred at they liad galloped olf. It was now 11 
o’clock, and the moon went down. Dunbar was now urged to 
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halt for tlio iii^ht, and wait for tho dawn. But the posHihility 
that lie nii<;'lit arrive* too lale |»rol)ably induced him to reject 
thiK sn^^'(‘stion. Still li(>|>(‘iiil and confident, Ik* ]»r(‘Bs(‘d on till 
within a mile of Arali, no (‘n(*my in si^j^lit. Ih're Diinhar ealleel 
in the skirmishers, and mov(‘d on in column of march. He 
sus]M‘(;t(*d nothin^i;, wlien suddenly, as tlu* column was nra-rcliing 

ii.>i,ssiu- alon^-, <i:ivini;- its ilajik to a dense m:ni;:,o-jj:rove on 

pris'-.i i.y tiK- tin* rii»ht ol‘ tlx* road, the t;Tove was lighted ii]) hy a 
tn‘nK‘ndous volley poured into the lon^‘ think of the 
eolmnn, wliilst almost siiiiultaneously a smaller volley from a 
i;roup ottiees in trout struck down tin* h'.adin^j^ tih'S. (hiptaia 
Diinhar and si*V(*i'al ofIie(‘rs \v(‘re shot d(‘ad at tlie first dischar^t‘. 
ddie enemy was invisible. 'J’he tirini!; wjis tiiken u]> from the 
other tlaidx', and rt'iicwe'd from tin* (juaj-t(‘rs whenc(* it liad first 
]noe(‘(‘d(‘d. d’lu^ Jhiro|H‘ans, in tlK‘ir wliito siimnn'r clothing, 
were sph'iidid marks f(.>r tin* (*n(‘my. '^fho confusion cons(*([Ucnt 
u])on tlu^ sur|)]is(* was f(‘rrible : the men wi'ic* b(*wi]dered, and 
then* Av'as no om* to giv(* the command, d'he natural conse- 
(juene<‘s ('iisued. On r(‘eovf‘iing from theii* Bur])i'is(* the men 
formed into groups and b(*g;in to fin* wildly in all directions, 
ol’ten, ])ossibly, on each other. 

It is hard to say how many minut(*s this fatal disonh'r lasted, 
but at last tin* only ]»ossible nnxh* of restoiing order was 
i(*sort(*d U>. An oflI(X‘r managed to find a bugler, .ainl, taking 
1dm to an (‘m‘los(*d field at a. short distaiiei^ froni tlie grove, 
sonrnh'd tin* “assembly." ddie nii'ii ])rom])tly rallj(*d round 
him. Idiey v ere fortunati^ enough to discover in this field a 
disused and half-(*m})ty tank, the hollows of which would suffice 
to ])rotect tlicfu to a certain extent from tlie enem3'’s fiix*. From 
this ])]ace of lefuge our m(*n open(*d a firc^ w hich, liowever, the 
('uem}" returned with int(*rest. 'Fhe white clothing of the 
English troo])S still o])erated greatly" to their disadvantage, 
whilst tho Sijiahis, in a state of semi-nudity, fired from behind 
fn‘es and walls. 

Fnder these difficult ciieumstanccs the surviving officers held 
a council of war. ^hhey felt tlait with their dis])irited and 
diminislu*d numbers it would be im]»ossible to reach Arah ; that 
tlu'y would be fortunate if they could fall back upon the Son. 
The^' resolved, then, to (‘omnK*nce a retrograde movement as 
soon as the not then distant dawn should permit them to find 
the road. 

As Soon as that dawn was visible the men formed uj^ in 
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ordtT, nntl inarclu d out on tin* Aruli road. T>ut the oneiny liad 
])een as vigilant as the 3 \ Tlu-y liad oecnpied in 
force every point in their route—the ditclies, the 
jungles, tlie lioiises. J>ut the ]>ritisli tro()j)S inaivhed straight 
onwards, returning, in a desultory inaniier, tin' lire which was 
])Oured upon tlieiii, luit intent only on naiehing tin* Scui. ^Jdie 
])Ower of driving hack the enemy was d(‘nii'd to them hy tlu^ 
fact that no eiuany was in sight. Tliey were sluhtmanl heliind 
the trees, the C()])S('S, tlio buslioj, the ditclu's, and the jnngl(‘. 
Occasionally, imh'cd, niad(h‘n(‘d l)y the siglit oi‘ tlichr (comrades 
falling ai'ound them, tiie nu n (;on.stitnting hy atu ident the r(‘ar- 
guard firmed up, faced about, and tihul to eliarg(‘. ]>ut then^ 
was no enemy to r(‘(.*(‘ive tlu^ ehargi^ Fiv(‘ or six thousand 
men, the revolted 8i}»ahis and levii^s <d‘ Kiinwar Singh, ke])t 
themselves umha’ the sheltt*r otfered hy th(^ natural o])stacles of 
the countr 3 ^ 

At last, after losing many of tludr eomrad(‘s, the main body 
of the liritish I’oree la'aclied the hanks ol‘ tlie rivulet, ('o„f„Hion 


to cross which the ])n‘vious night they had found 
boats ready to their liand. Fhe boats weia*. ind(‘(Hl 


iiig a. 


still there, hut during tlu5 night, the vvah r had run down, and 
only two of them were floating, ddiese w(‘re ])roin])tly seized 
by the num in advance and ])ushed olf. dMuui (uisued a s(;ene 
which it is im])ossihle to ])aint in living words. It was a scene 
to whitdi the imagination alom^ could do justice, dduu’e lay the 
remaining boats stran<led on the bank of the rivt^r; the defeated 
soldiers rushing at them to ])ush lliem further into the stream 
amid the musk(‘tTy fire from the vi(ttorious Sijyihis, the cries of 
the wounded and dying, th(‘ disorder and (confusion inseparable 
from a military disaster. Jt was a scene to call forth all that 
was manly and lieroic, all that was mean and selfish. Ilut 
whilst the first-named qualities were markcidly visible, the 
latter were cons]jicuous oidy l)y their absence. 

The difficulties already enumerated wercj soon added to by 
fire breaking out on board of some of the boats. Order had 
now become impossible. To push a boat into the stream, t-o 
climb into it, to helj> others in, was the aim of every man’s 
exertions. But when ])oats would not be moved the chance of 


drowning was preferred to the tender mercies of the Sipahis. 
Many stripped and rushed in, until at last the majority of the 
survivors found themselves in safety on the opposite bank. 
The losses sustained by the British on the banks of this rivulet 
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(ixci.MMlod thoKo they liad Huflcml on tlio occasion of the snr])rise 
an<l <lnrin^ the retreat.* 

W lien tii(5 remains of the ]>arty innst(‘r(Ml tliere, it was fonnd 
ThfNur- that out of lour linndred and jifteen men, only iifty 
vivoi>narh }ia<l iiot IxH ii lilt, and out ot lil't(H‘n olIie('rs only 

'niaj.ui. unwoundnd. ddiosc* survivors made tlieir 

way sadly and di'Consolately to tin* st amer. They were then 
(Mnv(‘\e<l ha<'k to |)ami])ur. 

'riime the Kiiropean population wer<‘ awailine: their ndurn in 
triumphant expi^etatioii. '1 In^ ]»ossihility ot disaster had not 
eross(‘d a sino'lo mind. Ihit when, as tin* steamer a])])roa(died, 
no sio;ns of life on hoard were visible, when t,lu^ vioy (*aptain 
and his suhoialinates seemed cheerless, and tiie silence was tlie 
sih'ixM* of the e'lave, it heean to he felt, that, at lh(‘ least, our 
losses had h(M‘n laN'ivy. It was not, however, until the stt‘ani('r 
had inooied ojf the hospital that tln^ lull truth was realised, 
that th(‘ eonvietion rnsluMl to tlH‘ mind ol‘ every En^’lishman in 
Diinapur, not only that onr troops had sutfered an ovtu’whelmin^ 
catastrophe, lint that the little oarj'.soii of Arab was irre- 
inediahly lost.'|' 

d’he fillolislinieii ^'anisonini;-!\Ir. lioyle's little house at th.at 
'»ii.* I'l'n-e liad, tlieii, rio'htly iiiti‘r]>reted the reason for 

hail the oradiial lessenni;;- oi* the sound of volley-tiring 
whieli Jiad reaelasl tlndr eai’s at midnight on the 
-!>th. E\'en it tht'y had had any douhts tlnsse would liave hoen 
removi‘d hy the arrival under ilieii- walls of a wounded Sikh, a 
memher of the relieving forei*, who had managt‘d to crawl to 
tlie house to tell the story of the disasUT. 1 he intelligence 


!Miiiiv nets ot (liu iiiLC \\en' jM>rlonn(*«l <luriiig tlie ri triNit and (‘rosainv. 
!Mr. Kos.s >l;iiitrl( s, ot the Civil S<Tvicc, oiu* ot tiu* voluiitot rs, siipporlfd and 
In Ipcd al'Mijjf n r livi* inilos ot the retreat a wouiideil soliiit.*r ot tier ^7th, who, 
hut tor ih:»t sujtjMiri, vNonld have lieeii lett to die. l''or this not Mr. Ito.-e 
Maii^dcs i(v«‘ivt(l tile N'lcforiti Cross. Anotiier ot the volunteers, Mr. 
jNCDoned. aLs(> ot the C'i\il Service, rect iw-.l tlie same distinetion tor eultiiig 
the lasi.inirs otone ot the liont.-, tnll ot men. amid a >toi inot Inilh^ts, to wliieh 
he was e\jM),seil trom tlu' o]i)M)r,it(* bank. l*rivat • Dfinjrsey and another man 
<»f tile lath (‘allied tme ot their oth(*i‘rs, Cn^i^u Krsknie, who iiad betm 
mortully wouinii d, tor live miles to tn»‘ boats. Lieutenant In^elby, who had 
voliiuteertal to (miiiinaud the Sikhs, was the la,"! man to l(‘ave the shore. He 
pliing«‘d into tin* watt r, and was shot in tlm a‘I ot (‘n>ft.''i ij;. Tliese are a 
tt‘W ainon>:>t tht' many inslamvs which occunetl of combined courage autl 
humanity. 

t Mr. Taylor’s Vatna Cr<V/s. 
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was ])lack indeetl, l)iit its only eflect on IIk* ]i(*artH of tiio gallant 
iiieiiil>ers of the ij^arrisoii was to stet‘l tliem to n\sist to tla' 
latter (‘iid. They at least lK‘li(‘ve(l in tli(‘ir eoiintrvnu'n. 
story of the “]ea;:;ner of Arali” hnA sjarad, they w(‘r(^ w(‘ll 
aware, as far as tlie means of eommiinieation would admit. 
Many detachments of Enroptauis waa-e ])assin^ ii]) eountry. P>y 
whom tlu'se dc'taehments Avere commanded tln'V km^w not. 
But tli(‘y did know that th(‘ stiveral commanders w'ere Knj^lislo 
men, and tliey I’elt (M>ntid(‘nt tliat amon<i;Kt En<;lishmen in 
authority to wliom tlie story oi‘their ^di^lit mi}j:;lit lu‘ eonvey(‘d, 
then^ w'oidd 1)(‘. at least one who, hound thoUL;h he mit;ht h(‘ hy 
tlie led taye of r(‘^’ulations, would yet laii;j;h at res|ioiisihility 
when he should leaiai that liis countrymen weic^ in danuer ; 
who would ])ossess the hrain to eomaave and the mu ve to earry 
out a ]>lan for their lelief. d’hey jud<;<■(! ri^^htly ; and yt‘t 
tla^y wer(^ fortunat(‘, tor it is not (‘very day tliai Nature 
matures the substance which is re(|uired to mould a Vincent 

M(‘anwhilo the Sii)ahis returiKMl to Arali, rc'd with Uk; 
slauji;ditc‘r of our couutryimm. 11* their vicd.ory had -n,,. p-iuis 
not imue.ased tlui (.*ouraj:;e which no\v% as bi'l’oia', roM w tiiOr 
leeoihid from an assault in masses on the, l)(‘si(‘;^ed 
mansion, it iiad y(‘t had tlie idfitet of stimulatin;^ tlun'r invcmtive 
])owers. At one tiim? tlu^y altem])ted to smoki; out tlie ^ai’rison. 
With this (d>ject they eolleeted and heaped uji during the 
night, heneiith the walls of the house, a largi^ (juaiitity of 
comlmstibles, and surmounting these with chilies—the raw 
material of the famous red ])ep])(T of Jndia—ignit(;d the mass, 
ddie effect would have been most serious had the wiml only 
favoured tlie enemy ; but tlH‘ ehmient was against them, and 
before it had injui’ed the garrison, tlui pungiuit smokci Avas 
blowui towairds th(‘ hostile encam])ment. Tin; sum* wind saved 
the garrison likewu'se from the juitrid smell emanating fi’oni the 
rotting (carcases of the liorses, ladonging to the gariison, wliieh 
liad been shot at llie comiiKUicement of tln^ sieg(s and which 
the rebels ])i]ed up in e,lose jiroximity to tin; bungalow. Mining 
was then attempted, but Mr. Wake met this device by a 
countermine. The gun raised to tlie roof of the larg(;r house 
occasionally caused injury to a weak iilace in the bel(;aguered 
castle ; but Air. AVake and Mr. Boyle w'ere th^n;, and in a short 
time the place was made twice as strong as ]«;fore. 

After all these measures had failed, it seemed as though the 
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garrison would bo ijinrc' likoly to siifibr from a deficiency 
of Hiii)]»lies t han from tin* (‘ii<*iny’s attacks. And, in 
f!ftnitli, on tlie third day, tlie sn})j>ly of water began 
M.ri to Pim sliort. W itli unremitting vigour, liowever, 
the garrison wil.liin tw(dv(‘ lionrs liad dug a wtdl 
of (‘ighttaai ftad- i>y four. Four sliocp rewar<]ed (me of their 
attempts at sallying out Idr supplies, ddn^ (Nirth excavated 
from t.h(‘ \T(dl was ns('d to streiigllnm tln^ wo?*ks on the roof. 
(^artridg(‘S w(‘re madi^ tVom the powdio* whieli .Air. l>oyl(^ had 
Iteen cartdhl to stor(‘, and hnllet" wao'e east tVom tIk^ lead which 
}i(‘ liad laid in. fivtoy nitMiis tliat. energy could do, that skill 
could d(‘vis(‘, and that valour c()uld att(’m])t, W(‘re snce(‘ssrully 
r(!sort(‘d to by that <laring gari-ison, ably diret*t(‘(l by Air. 
llerwald \\ak<', Mr. Vicars Foyle, and Air. t'olvin. 

I>ut resources limited in extimt must, soomu’ or latm*, come to 
an (md. Jhit for smteonr ot an elleetive character the garrison 
Would liave becm c'Vimtually lore(*,d — not to surreinhu*—the 
possibility of such a catastrophe never foiaiied ]>art of’ their 
calculations- but to endeavour to forc(‘ their way to some ford 
on the river S(>n. Ilaj.pily tln^ lu'cessity to have re(.*ourse to so 
d(‘spei-ate a. chane(‘ was sj)ar(*d them. On the morning of the 
, . 2nd of August, iust om* w(‘ek al‘t(‘r they liad been 

AiiRviHl‘2. : . • T ,• 

siiut Up in their improvisiMl fortress, a great 
commotion amongst the enemy gave warning that sonndhing 
very unusual \vas t (king ]daee. d’he. liostile tire slackened 
early, and almost eeas(‘d during tla‘ day. l>ut few of the 
Sipahis sliow('d themselves. Siubhmly, t<twa]‘ds the 
roiu'vlm al’U'rnoun tlu‘ sound of a distant, cannonade readied 
tin' ear. Alinute sueceedi'd minutt', and yet the 
sound stamied neither to advance nor to rc'cede. All at once it 
ceased altogetlier. Some hours later and the absolute discon¬ 
tinuance of the tire of tlie b(‘si(‘gers gave to the garrison a sure 
forecast of the actual state of alfairs. A sally made by some of 
them after darkness had set in discovered tlie })ositions of the 
onemy abandoned: their guns unguarded; a canvassed tube 
filled with gunpowder lying unused close to th(‘ mine which 
liad reached the foundations of their fortress. It Avxas clear 
then to the tried and gallant men who liad so successfully 
defended themselves against enormous odds, tliat a deliverer 
had driven away tludr enemies, and that betbre many houis 
they would be able to render honour to the name of him who 
had so nobly dared to rescue them. 
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Who was tliat dolivona*? Aiiioii^*Kt ilu' many dotadiuu'uta 
wliich left, Calcutta durin;:; the immtii otMidy was 
one ta)niiiianded ])y Major Viiie(‘ut lyvr(% (d* tlu; ' - 

l>eii^al Artillery, d'he detaidinumt eoiisistcMl of a company of 
Kur(>peaii gunmn-s, and a horse-1 >att(n-y of six ^anis. Major 
Eyre was an oilicua* poss(\ssin^ natural al)ility im]>n)\'C(l hy 
study, ^-reat (Udermination, a chair head, ami a Infly siaise <*)f 
duty. Jle had had ynait ex]>erience ol' imm, had mast(‘iiMl all 
the details of his jcolession, was lit f(»r any em])loynu‘nt,, hut, 
like Jhimourie/, In* had laaached th(‘ ]»rim(‘. of lile heldrt^ the 
oj»])ortunitv aiaaved which was t(> show the slulf that was in 
him. liad si'rved during th(‘ first, Atghanislan 

and laid heen one ol thos<‘ wIjo had hcen 


war, 


Jlih j>n*vi(»ii.s 
luicer. 

selected hy tln^ Eritisli <eai(a-al as hostagcv'^* to 
he made ov(‘r to Muhammad Akhar Khan. Siihso(jinaitly 
he had heeii a])]>ointed hy Koi’d Idh‘nhoroiigh to raise' and 
to command a company of’ artilhry for the lu'wly formed 
Cwaliar (\)nlingamt. in J']yie had visited Jdirope. 

On his return to India, early in IShT, had ]>eeai sent to 
(Command a hoi'se fiehl-batt e-ry in Ihitish Ihirmah. Ko- 
called thence with his hatter\% when the (fves of tln^, Cova^n- 


* A little episede ill Iyvr(‘’H liisloi y at tins j»ei i(i 1 desi rvrs to he j'eceidcil. 
On a jtrcvieii.s necasioii, tie- At‘;^liaii chi' Ik had re(juirrd loiir nmrri< (l olli(‘,(*JH 
with I licir w ives nnd ehiidreii a> hoslavi s. ('.atain eflictTs, of wiioni Kyre 
WHH oiir, were invited l>y tie* (iein ral, l>y an ollii ial eiir'.nliir, to underlaka^ 
this risk. The lelheviny, w< re the replies as y,iv(!M l»y Litdy Siih; in Ian’ 
journal:—‘daouteiiaiit lys r.-said, it it. was to he })rodn(*i i ve ol ;j:jvat g.»od la* 
would stay willi Ids wih* and child, d'he otln-rs all relnseil !<► i islv tlie safety 
of their tainilies. One said he would rather put a jiistol to his wife’s head, 
aud slioot lur; and another, that Ids wih* slK»iild only 1 m^ taken at ihe pijiiit 
(»f the l),i\a>n<*t; for Idinself Ik' was ready to perforni any duty iinpoMsl on 
him.” On this iiieidi-nt the “Naval and Miiilary (di/a tie” of tin; day ilniH 
commented:—“ (diannin<,^ in Ids eloijucnf. and philosojiJiic analysis of tlio 
character of Napoleon, lias fedieitously delimsl threes orders of eroiitness, in 
tli(^ last of which he assi^nis a plaee- l(> th<* ;^rcat conipn'ror «»f J^lui'ojie. 
Following the sjiirit (»f that ;j:reat thinker, wc eannot hut reco^^niise in 
Idiuteiiant Kyre’s iiohlc n iily a hi^dicr time of Ici line tliaii can he trac(;(l in 
the answers of mther of ins gallant comraih s. Thi reldre, wliih; we may 
awanl to the latti r iiiehcs in tin; same order w itli Napfdeon, our ac<[nii;seeneo 
ill the sentinu'iits of Dr. (’haiiidn^ li ad.s us to liail in Lieutenant Lyre’s 
conduct on tliis occasion the lin<*anienls of Unit Jir^f order moral gn^atness— 
Ihrou^di which the soul deties all .eril, reposes an unfaltering trust in (iod in 
the darkest hour, and is ever ready to he offered on the altar of his eonntry, 
ur of mankind.” The reader will not he slow to recognisi; Mk; same linea¬ 
ments of that first order in the conduct of Major Kyre oji the occasion 1 am 
now recording. 
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of India wore l)cin^ o]>eiU‘(l to tlie gravity of the situation, 
Kyni arrived in (’aleutta on tlie 14th of June. 4diere he was 
kept Idi* several days in a state of uncertainty, terniinatcid only 
1»V liis Ix in^* order»‘(I to leave with his battery in a steamer and 
llaf, on tli(‘ lOtli of .Inly, for Allahabad. 

St.<aniin^ IVoni ('alentta, on that date, Eyre arrived off 
^ ^ ^ Danajuii* on the aM.ermwm of th(‘ 2.5tli of July. 

Learning; Irnin a LCimtlenian who had vcnitiired in a 
small boat frimi the slmn' the <‘atastr()]>h(‘ of that day, Eyre 
landed at t) I’.M., 1e (»ller his serviei‘s to Majnr-( ieneral Eloyd. 
At his desin‘ he disemharked lhr(‘e Ibr th(‘, service <d‘ tln^ 

Ma j(»r-( bnan-al until those sent af‘ter tin*, mn tiinx'rs slionld 
ret urn, an - vent which happeiK* ) the sann? evenin^y. 

bh'-einharkini;* his i;*nns tin* followine* nioiaiine; Eyre ]»ro- 
ceeded up t h(,‘< bin;:;es town r-Is I>aksar. t )n reachiinj:; 
that, place at. noon, on tin* 2Sth, lyvre was informed 
n.iksar. that the thre(‘^ revolted Eanajair la^jyiments w(;re 
advancing- by way of .\i'ah, with the a])parent int(‘ntion 
of crossiii'j,' tin* (iant:(‘s aluoa* llaksar, and that they had 
aetualh* sent foi ward a ]ta.i ty t<> seein’e the necs’ssai'y nnmb(‘r 
of boats. Ehis information <lecide<l I'yre to (h'fain the steamer 
and tlat at Ikiksar to afford tim<* to one of tlu* d(‘ta.i‘hments, 
whiidi h(^ IxdieVed to lx* steainiiio* nj> behiinl him, to eoine up. 

It, must be borne in mind tliat lUksar wjis tlie h(*ad-()iiarters 
of a valuable ( Joveimmeiit stud, and that thirty mih“S above it 
lies (iha/a'pur, where was a branch of the sann* stud, ddien* 
were no tiax)})s at Ikaksar, but (iha/ipur was !L;ariisoned by a 
stroiio' nativ(> leoimont lield in eln^ck by only one weak com])any 
of tin* 78th 11 iyhianders. Noting; the impoi'tance of preventing 
t!ie passage of the riv(*r by tin* mutinous 8ipahis, and observing 
in> signs of tlie advance <»f tin* di*tae]imcnts be belieV'*d to be 
mi th(‘ir ^^UY, Evie, on tlie morning of the 2hth 

. I r.! \' "X , ' ^ ~ 

' liasteiied with his bat tery to (iiia/,i]uir, landed tw(» 

of bis guns and liis only subalt(*rn tor tlie ]>rotection of the 
place, and taking on board in th(‘ir stead t^v(*nty-^ive men of 
tin* 78th Highlanders, returiunl that nigiit to ikik.^ar, 

(hi reaehing Haksar, Evre discovered to his intense satisfac- 


lU'sohrst.* that one of tlu^ detaehinents he had expected, 

aniMupi cio consisting of lod men of the .5th Fusiliers, coin- 
n ix'i ui . ruh. j hy Eaptaiii L’Estrange, had arrived off 


tiuit plaee. As tlie intbrmaliiui lie had tveeived pointed to tlie 
conviction that our countrymen were still holding out at Arab, 
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Kyre d estate'lied at mice a iiete to L’Estran<j:e, iirojiosiii^ to 
joiii forces for an iiiuuediate attempt to relieve that station. 
l/Estran^o jiromptly readied in tlie allinnative, stipulating* 
only that .Major Kyni sliould send him a written oid('r to tliat 
effect, and sliould take upon liimscdf the entires ie'jioiisihility. 

Eyre did not iH'sitate a moment, lie despatclied at onee an 
offi(‘ial letter to L’Estraniti^, dire' tino* ]jirn to ])lact‘ 
himsidf and his men at his disposal. IIe1o.>k upon kh it 

, . , •1-1* /• • • 1 Slltilitirs. 

liimsell the lurllim* responsibility ot re(|Uinn^‘ tli«' 

captains of the steamers to place theiiisidves nnreservedly nndt'V 

liis orders. 

Early on th(‘- morning of tlm tlic jz;nns and trooj'S 

were disiunbai kial, and arrant;‘(anents were maih^ .ImIv .ui 
for a inarcli to .VimIi, about iorty-ei^li 1 miles 
to the ea^'tward. At the saiiK^ lime one of tlu^ steanau's 
was d(.‘Sj>at(hed to Ma jor-(ieneral Eloyd with a lettio* in¬ 
forming' him of tlie intmaltMl movement, and inviting; his 

co-operation.Ibr at tfiat time Eyrit was i;j,nora]it, not only 

of the defeat of Dunbar’s force, but of the iaet that any 
force had Ikhuj sent to Ai'ali.^ d'in* iiidd foi'ce tlius 
exUunporised consistisl of forty ai tillery men and ' his i..ivc.' 
three om^ hundred and lifty-four men of tll(^ 

oth Eusiliers, six ollicers, ineludiii”* Major Eyre, t wo assistant 
snrjjjeons, and c-i^hteen volunb^ers, mostly mountisd, oI whom 
three wm’c ollieers, one a veterinary surj^eoii. ami om* tin; joint 
magistrate of Dhazi])ur.t The twenty-five IIighland(*rs, wliose. 

* itlajor Eyiv’s Idler was <late<l Die It njaela d Daiuipur that 

It ejidle(l fV'Mii 5I;ij<)r-( iem nil Eh>y<| Mie epini'>a, dated on tho 

:;utli, that “ th(‘adviiiiee Iroiii itd^^ar towards Arali would iiave !>« eu UHcfnl 
liad tlie attack oM llie rel>els su< (;re<led : a.s it is, the iinksur force is too w(tak 
to veiitui’i- far lioiii Jiak.-»ar, and it shonhl occii]))’ tliat phcN; till further 
eoinniunication is sent Iroin Diinapn'r.” d’wo letters from the- Assistant 
Adjiitaiit-tireiKTal of the ilivd.don, h -tll dated the lUst, and despatched hy the 
Mime steamer, informed Eyre of the disaster at Arah; threw ujmiii his own 
juil^oneiit and dis.Tetion the cour.ii; he should adopt; warned iiiin a;<ainst 
exiH'diicj; any eo-tjH'iation from the Daiiapu'r side ; and advised the utmost 
eaution. A letter date<i tin? <iay following ndlerated th<‘ same ari^umeiitn. 
Major Evre did iiot leceivi* thesi* letters till alter he, had h it Raksar. 

t The names of tlie ollieers were; o{ tl»e Artillery, Major Eyre and 
Assistant Surgeon Ete.'.o.i; < the alii Eusiliers, Idiplains I/Estrang(i aial 
Seott, En.^igns Lewis, Ohltiehl, and Ma.son, AsMstniit Surg. on d’hornton ; • f 
tne volunteers. Lieutenant Wihl, 40th llegiiiKUit, Native Infantry; (^ajitaiii 
the lion. (L R. Hustings. J.ieiiierant .Jackson, and Vet'-rinary Surgeon 
Liddell; the C.vil Magistrate wus Mr. Bax, later k.iown as Mr. Bax-lrouoide. 
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pres(‘iico at any time l)e Tiec(‘hssury at rillia/.ij)ur, were left 

PeliiTal at P.akjsar, witli orders to take tlie first opportiiriitv of 
r(?tuniit»^ to their station. K^^rc a])pointe(l as liis staff officer 
( Captain I laNtinj^'s, an oflieer whosf* a(-<jnaintanee he had made 
only two days hefoie, hnt hy \\dios(^ energy ;nid enthusiastic 
snp])()i t he, iiad hecai ^jjns'itly impressed ^lueh n^fpiired to be 
done. Tht'ia‘, \vei(' no liors(‘s for tlie ^nns, and hnlloeks from 
tli(‘ ])lon<:;h liad to b(‘ iin])n‘ss(‘d. (arts for the reserve 
amnninition and eoimnissaia’at >sii]>jdi(?s Iiad to he staatn'd. In 
tliis work Ma jor Jyvre foninl an ald(‘ and willing eoadjntor in 
Mr. P>a\, t]i«‘district magistrate, ddiis <;a‘ntl(*man likew ise used 
snec(‘ssfnily liis intlnene.e to borrow from tlic^ .Dnmrao luijah 
four ele])ljants for th(‘ ef)7iv(‘yanee of tmits ajxl bedding. 

At o (/clock in tln^ afternoon all ]>n‘])arations Iiad ]K*en com- 
ldct(‘d, and t)i(‘ column set ont. Ihit tin' roads wa're 
vt'ry lu'avy from recaait rain, and the bullocks, 
linus<‘(l to dra^' <;'uns and Inaavily ladmi carts, not only moved 
till •'51 slowly, but recjuired fVccjinuit halts to enable tlumi 
to ino\'e at all. ()winti; to th(‘ delays tlius enfoi'ced 
th(' (hiy broke i-idbia^ the first, (‘ncjimpiny; j^’round w;is re,acli(Ml. 

Ifrief was tlie halt inadi* henc d'h(* column ]uished on after 
a short and hurried meal. Wlaui Jibont twidvi^ miles from 
lkiks:ir a m(Uinte(l scout was d<‘serie<l. Pursued, wounded, and 
takiui ])risoner, In^ proved to be n fna^ lance* in tin? service of 
Kiinwar Sin^^li. As tin* ]*res(*nce of this man pro^'ed tliat the 
en(>mv was on the alert, Pyre pnsh(‘d on as rapidly as he could, 
and (lid not halt for rep"S(‘ till lie Iiad reaclied Shahpur, tweiity- 
ei^ht miles from Ikiksar. 

Whilst i‘n(‘.ani])i‘d at this ]>lac(‘ tidin<^s were brou<i;ht to Eyre 
Fir^^i iioar*^ of the (h'fcjit and slaiijj^hti'r of (diptain Dunbar’s 
of Dim bar.jiartv. IIer(\ too, he had furtlier ])roof of the 
vij;ilanc(* of the (‘n(‘my, many of whos(‘ scouts were 
discovered. Pyn^ lialfial the early ]»art (»f the day to refresh 
the cattle, but to reseue the garrison and to restore the 

of our arms, lie set out at o'eloek in the 
aftiTin>ou of the 1st, havinjji; now but twenty-two 
miles to travm-'e. After inarebinL!: four miles, the 
column was cbecki*d by fnidiipj; the bridge over the nalii* 
at Ilahioti had been cut through and av;is inpnissahle for 
guns and carts. Jn an hoii/', however, tlie mischief w'as 


Anrust l. 
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SMfl[ici('nt1 y repaired, and tlio forco |)reH.sDd on to (lie 
of (iajrajganj, on the furtlier side of wliicli it bivonackod for 
the ni^'ht, a sti'on{j!; jj:;nard being ]U)Kted to protect the bridge 
over the nahi near it, and wliieh Eyre had been delighted t) 
find nninjuretl. 

At daybreak tlio following morning (‘Jn<l of August) the 
force resniJKMl its inareb. it had not, liowcvcr, •> 

(d(‘aieil a mile l»eyond its camping-gronn<l befort^ ri„MuutiiMMTH 
ougle-nob'S W(‘re le'ard sounding the “ assemblyx**'***^ 
in a wood wbicli bounded the vii'W a])out. a niih^ 
aliead, and throngli whieh lay tlu‘. di]-<‘et i-oad t(> Arali. '^riio 
road between the position octenpit'd at tlie moiiumt by our imm 
and tlie wood was iMUindeil cm eitlnu* sidc^ b}' inundated ric’o 
lieldsA lyvre at onec5 halted to reckonnoiII'e. ddn/ enemy now 
began to show themselv(‘s in great force*, and, not eontc'iit wil.li 
oeeu})ying the wood in iionf, to Hc*nd out large bodi(*.s on both 
banks, with the* evident objc'cu, of surrounding the Euiopeans. 
'J'liis movement on their ])art d(*eided Esi'c*. dudging, 
and rightly judging, that this double flank movcv 
inent must weakc*!! tlic^ (uiemy’s c(‘aitr(!, Ik^ bohlly 
pushcid forward his men in skirmishing order, Jiis tlinai guns 
opening fire to the front and on the flanks. Under the pressure 
of this fire, the enemy abandoned his flank movement, and fell 
back on tin; ])ositi(m in front. Jt was thc^ object of Eyre to 
force this. lie*, ther(;lore, them massed his thre(; guns, and 
])oured a concentrated fire <.m tin; enemy’s eentn*. This had the 
effect of driving them from tin; direct path. J’iyre tln;n rapidly 
juished on his guns, (;<*veidng tln‘ii- advance by a continuous 
lire from tin* Kidield rifles of his infantry, and suee(;(;ded in 
making his way th]'oug,h the wood before; tin; <‘nemy could again 
close his divided wings. Ennuging from tin; wood, the road 
became an eh‘vated causeway, l)oundc*d on both sides by 
inundated rice fields, aenns which th<^ bafH(;d cjiemy could only 
open a distant fire. T]n*ir intentions tlius frustrated, the 

h)ii)ahis hurried round to oppose* the; advancing foreear Ibbiganj, 
a vdlage about two niiU;s ahc‘ad, and situatc;d <m tin; opposite 
side of a river spanned by a bridge, whieh tln;y had destroyed, 
and the approaches to whieh they had cover(;d by breastworks. 

After flriving the en<*iny from the wood,]]}re pushed on. 
AYiien, liouever, within a cjuarter of a mile of the village of 

* Calle d ill India •’‘■piuii lieldo.” 

V©L. 111. 
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j he halte<l to refresh the men and rattle whilst he should 
I hf‘ baitif I'oconnoitnj tl>e Finding that tVie bridge had 

been destroyed, that the direct a]»])roac;hes to the river 
had been coveered by (‘xttuisive earthworks, and tliat the Si})ahiB 
were ()(!cn])ving in forcM* tlie house's in tlje village, Kyre, unable 
ihrongh liis scouts to lind a tbrd, deterinitn'd to make a flank 
movenncit to tlji' ii<^anst ])oint (»f the railway enibankment, 
distant air nt a and along wliirli lJier(‘ was a din'Ct road 

to Arab. IJ(‘ mjdeavoun'd to mask this movement hy dirc'ctiug 
the fin^ (jf his guns on tlie vil]ag<^ whilst the inI'antT-y and carts 
should |)U>h f(U*ward in the ii(‘W diiV'ction. 'riie enemy, 
hoNvrver, sooii dis(;ovcr(‘d tliis manauivn', and liastened in 
great numbers to int<uc(‘j,t tlie foret* at tlio angli^ of a tliiek 
wood which abutted on the c'Dilianknumt, and whicli it was 
m^cersary that Fyn^ should pass. 

It was (dear that the (‘iKuny would ]*(‘a(di the wood first, 
'riu'v (evidently reeognis(Ml tliis certainty, and, to iiKTcase the 
diilicult i<'S in the way of Fyn*, tlnw deta<;h(*d a ])ortion of their 
lon'e, the irregular levies of Ktinwar Singh, to liarass his rear, 
ddiey (lid tliis with sucdi elleet that wlnui the llritish leaelied the 
wood they lound it strongly oceu|ued i)y the enemy, who 
<»jK*ii(*d i'it once from h(‘hind the trees a most galling fire. E^U'e’s 
jtosition was now he<!oming eiitieal. He must carry the wood 
or he lost, lie halted Ids troops, formed them into skirmishing 
onhu’, and op(‘iied fire from Ids ini’aiitrv and artillery. Ibit the 
iiumhers of t he enemy, and the cover afforded hy tin* tu^es gave 
th(‘in a grt'at advantage. During IIkj liour wldch 
TiuMiKiii.^ tids combat lasted, tlu‘ enemy twice charged our 
guns, exposed hy tlie necessity of keeping the in¬ 
fantry in skiiiidshing oixh'i’, but each time tliey were driven 
hack by disehargt^s of grap<\ At the end of the Lour, Captain 
Hastings brought word to Fvre, who, having no suhaltern, was 
(’ompelled to remain with the gnus, that the Fusiliers were 
losing ground, and that the ]>osition was becoiidng critical. 
i vroonw« upon this rosolvt'd to solve the (inestion with 

It the bayonet, and desj>atc]icd Hastings with an order 

iuviit'H L'Fsirange to that effeet. d'liis order was 

pr(‘m])tly executed. The men hastily closed, and, 
gallantly led on the nne flank by Hastings, on the other hy 
F Fstrango, rushed forward with a cheer, eleared the deep 
stream—here confined within narrow limits—at a bound, and 
ciiarged iiiit>etiiously an enem}" twenty times as numerous as 
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they were. The enemy, taken completely aback, did not await 
the onslaught. Tliey gave way in the utmost disorder; llu^ 
guns opened on the retreating ma'^ses, and in a few minutes not 
a man of them remained to oppose the passage of the force. 

An o 2 )en road, skirting tlie railway to witljin four miles of 
Arali, was now available. Eyre marched along it. A little 
liefore nightfall, liowever, lie came upon an imi>a.ssable torrent. 
This forced liim to lialt. Ihit lie s]>ent tlie night in endeavouring 
to bridge the torrent by casting into the stream large ])iles of 
bricks collected there by the railway migineers. In this way 
the stream was narrowcii suirKuiuitly to allow the (!onst! Uctioii 
across it of a rude sort of bridge formed from the materials of 
his country carts. ()v(‘r this, in the (‘arly morning, 
the infantry, the guns, and tin' baggage (u*ussed, and 
in little moie than an hour afterwards the ndief of 
the garrison of Arab was an a(C(»m|dislied fact. Idle Sipahis, 
after iln ir enishing defeat, had hastily abandoned their ]>osition 
in Mr. ]k )3 l(‘’s larger hous(‘, and, 2 )acking up tln'ir spoils, had 
Hed precipitately to the jungh^ stronghold of their leader, 
Kunw^r Singh, at Jagdispiir. Then it was that the ii,,. 
gallant band, led with sindi skill and such dai ing ii'-** t<> Jug.iiH- 
courage, by the civilians llerwald Wake and ( a»lvin, 
and by the engineei', Vicars Boyle—thiee naim.'S ever to be. 
rever* d by Englishmen—dis(;overed what manner of man he was 
who, serving a Government which U]> to that time had judgcal 
the conduct of its servants mainly by results, had assumed the n,*- 
sponsibility of tui iiing from his ordered course, of turning othei s 
from their ordered course, to endeavour, with a force inferior in 
inlantry by more than one-half to that which had alrea<iy been 
ingloriously b(*at(*n back, to rescue his countrymen from de.•^truc> 
tion, to savj Bihar and India from an imiiending great calamity.''' 

* Mr. Edward Eantwick, wlio vi.sited India in 1880, tlniH dewniOiJB tla; 
house so di i'eiidcd, as lie s.tw it in that year. “ The house htaads 

in tile judge’s coin}).auid, about lifiy yards .^oiith ol l»i.s lious^;. It i.s ueurly a 
wjuare, and has tv\a> .sturie.s, witli a veraiidaJi on tlir« e sides, supported by 
arches, which tlie besieged tille*d with Haiidbag.s. Tiie lowi^r story is u little 
over ten leet higli, and was Iiebi by 50 Sikh soldiers. Ilehind one of tin; 
rooms, the oiiti-r wall of wliieli had no arch nf>r opening, the garriw)n dug 
a well, and tliat wa.s ail the water they had. From the ilat roof IJoyle and 
the jodge killed many of the assailants, who mounted a small cannon <*n 
the liouse which is now' oceupied by the pre.-ent jmige, Mr. Worgan. lie 
has a ball which was tired by the gun inounbMl by the reds Is, and w hich was 
louud imbedded in the wall of Wake’s (Boyle’s) liou,so. liow' the latter (M,nil<l 
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To rotiini to Patou. If the cffi'ct of the revolt of tlio Duna- 
Vin.«rif Kvif Sijulliis, tlio iiiutiiiy of the 12th Irregular 

Hti.i W iiiumi ('{ivalrv, aii<i t}u‘ (P^feat ol* J)iiTi]):ir’s force, liad been 
to nciilralist* all llie ])rii(lent nieJisuri'K taken np to 
tliat timo by tln^ (\)iiimis!sioiier (d tlio Patna .Division, the effect 
of Pyre's vietoiy was to r<‘Htoi(} tlie eonti(lenc(‘ wLieli tlie three 
even Ik alluded to bad so severely sliaken. In takiiij:;, tlien, a 
eoinpridieimive }j;'laii(M‘ at tin'. ]n*ovine.e of Pilnlr at this j»artieular 
moment, \v»‘ see, standing' out from tbc mass, two ]n*on\iiient 
iiji^ures in whose ])r('S(m<a‘ all the otlieis, the ;:;arrison of Arab 
alon(‘ (‘\e(‘pted, ar(i conijjletely (dfa(H‘(l. TlieH(‘ two litiui'es Jire 
William ']\'ivl(!r and A ineent Pyre. Tn sj)ite of unparalleled 
didieulties >ir. Tayler bad, up to tbc 2oib of duly, sav(‘d Pibar. 
ddie (iovei nnu nt of India and Ala jor-fhmeral Lloyd then 
sudd(mly ste]ipini;' in, mmtralistMl to a ^reat extimt bis stu- 
pr'TidouH ('xertions, and allowt'd the province to drift to tbc very 
ver^'i' of’ (b'struction. Alajor Pyre*, droi^niyi;*, as it were, from 
tb(^ clouds, warded oif that imp(‘iidin^ destruction, d'bose who 
had cause<l t b(^ dan<j;er wer(‘ tbus blott(‘d out from the ])ublic 
vi(‘w. Tb(' wisdom and darinii; of Air. Tayler, tln^ cuH'rgy and 
detmanina t i*m (d' AlaJ< *r Pyr(‘, had atoned for the feebleness and 
timidity <d' the loaders wbo did not g'uide. 

Pul lber(‘ was an inttTvimin^ period wliicli, for tlu^ rigdit 
uiub'rstamliiig of Ibe subs(‘(pient action of tlie (Joveumments of 
India, and (»f Pengal, it is nc'cessary that 1 should notice. 1 
mean the ]>(Tiod which (‘la])sed between tbe mutiny 
*lu^d‘ the native troops at Danapiir and Sigauli and the 
relief of Arab by Alajor Pyre. 

Tbe mutiny of tlu' nativ(‘ troo])s had lK‘en an ev(mt to try to 
tbe utmo>t Air. 'Payh‘r\s hobl on the ]U’ovince of wbicli he was 
|)ro-e(msul. lie bad heanl tbe AIajor-(General commanding the 
diAision talking s(‘ri(»usly of intrenching himself at l)anapur. 
Tluue was iu» assistance, then, to be looked for Pom that 
(piartcr. In th(‘ otlier direction, his right-band man, Alajor 
Holmes, bad been murdered by his own soldiers, and to thos(‘ 
soldii rs, about live hundred in number, the lives of the Euro]K>an8 
and till* tn'asuries all over tbe }>rovince, niiglit ut any moment 
fall a ]>rt'y. We ha^'c seen how Air. Tayler behaved under 

luivi' b(‘eii (Ictcinlcd ai:::aia>t 2000 Sijuiliis an<l otliers seems })a.st cornpre- 
liensioii, simi shews what deteriuiuution can do against the most over- 
'Vvlieliuiiig odds .’’—Murnnjs Uancibooh of Ihiujalj p. PdvS. 
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tLeso almost dosperate ciroiimstaiiccs ; liovv lu' liad ])osi(‘d to 
]\Iajren(37*al Lloyd to im2>lore that oilici'i* to st^iid out at on(‘o 
a idrco to attack tlio rebels. It ceiTainly w'as not Mr. 'rayler's 
fault tliat tlio 1‘orce despatclied at his (‘ariu^st insti;i;atioii should 
have been badly conimamhnl and disi:;racefully beaum. 

Lilt tlie fact that that force was (lise^raci'Cnlly beaten 
added enormously to the difticultitis of Mr. Layh'r’s 
])osition. TJie chance.s that Arah would .almost aim 
immediately fall seemed reduced to a ceilainty. ^''',1 J;'* 

What could fifteen Fhiropeans and fifty Sikhs elfect, ^ 
ai^ainst six thousand trained Sijkihis and a. lari^-e body of 
irrejj;ular troo^is y * (iranted even—in itsidf, if Lyn^ had been 
beaten, an im])ossible assumption, for the rebeds would t.lam 

iiave ca[)tured the <^uns maa^ssa-ry for their jmrpose.that tJu? 

])osition at Arab was im]>n‘gnal)le, tlu^ su])])li(‘s of footl and of 
})owder were very limitial. Lut for iMajor Lyi'c, the fears of 
every one in tlui pi’ovince re^'ardin^ the Arah garrison must 
have been s[ieedily realised ; and it Avas not t»iv(‘n t,o Mr. Tayler 
more than to any one els(^ to feel assunal that amid the dihaidi- 
nieiits steaming* u[> the tiang(*s one would (MU*taiii!y lie com- 
manch.Hl by the very man for the oce.a,sion, by tJu* Jlumouriez, 
wjjo, in tJie silence and solitude of (i Wiilitir, liad t ra,in(*d himsidf to 
Ik; [U’t'jiared for any emei gency. ddie defeat of (bptain Dunbar’s 
force, then, seemed to leave tlie lives and the treasurii's of Lihai* 
more than over at the absolute nien^y of tin; r(;v(dt(*.d soldiery. 

Now, for those lives and for those lreasuri(;s, Mr. d’ayhu* was 
responsible t(.) the (Government of whicli he was in 
Liluirthe retiresentative. d’he danger was great, the 
emergency was unjiaralleled. The relnd army lial, as ‘J’ 

was known, by a tiowerful and influential landowner, 

Hushed with victory, and jirovided to a (;(utain (‘xtcmt with 
guns wliich had been exhumed from that landowner’s estate*, 
was awaiting only the fall of Arah to overr un the ])rovince. 
The recent dtifeat had reduced the Damipiir garrison to absolute 
inaction.f 

* AinoTi^Bt tlie Si])aliis .slain in the battle, Major Fy*'^’ found m(‘n of riira; 
ditferent regiments, a huflicient proof that the thn tj revolted Damijair regi¬ 
ments had been largely reinh ced from other quarte rs. 

t On the 3Ist of July, the Assistant Adjutant-General of the Danapur 
division, in a letter to Major Eyre, warned that otlicer that he “ must not 
depend uj>ou the co-operation of a force from Diinupur, of which the present 
amount of troops here does not admit,” 
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Rumours fiorn the clistric*.! were rife to the effect that the 
Damrauii Rajah, whose estatf's (‘xteiuled along the 
line of road from Arab to Raksar, had joined or was 
’”'‘'’"'''7 alK)ut to join the reiioks in Ratna ; tlie hjcal police 
were distrusted ; tlie^ hiklis w<ue lor the most part 
einploy(‘d on guard dufii‘s; v(‘ry few (‘ven of tinun were avail¬ 
able for any juii'pose outside tln^ station. 

In four out of tlie five distri<-ts the means of defence were 
ev(*n less, d'hese districts, as already stati d, were known under 
llio nani(‘H of Slialialiad, (Java. Saran, d’irljiit. and ('hain])aran. 
Arab, the ca])ital of tlie district of Slnihahild, was virtually in 
the ])osst‘HHion of the rolu'ls ; at (laya, tlu' chief station of its 
district, ther<^ were indeed om^ hundi(Ml Siklis and forty-five 
Kuropean soldi<u’s; Muzatfarpiir, tie- cldef station of ddrhut, 
was undefernh'd, wliilst (liajuVi ami M(Uihari, the capitals 
1 (isp(‘(^tively of tiu^ districts of Sthan and rhani]>aran, had ])een 
abandoned by the Kun^pcan officials in consequence of the 
jue'suni of the mntineius. 

It was at (laya and ]\Iu/afTar])ur, tlien, tliat tlio greatest 
danger was to h(5 ap])rohended. The position of tliese stations 
rendenHl them ])t?euliarly liable to attack. They were expose<l 
to the first brunt of the fury (d' the* mutineers, and they had no 
sufficient means to resist them. 

It must always ht* r(‘m(‘iii]>ered that, at tlie ])(‘rio(l of which I 
am writing, tlie fall (d* A rail was c*onsidei t*d e(.‘rtain. K(|ually 
(certain, that a (‘atastroplu* of that nature would lu* j)roni]>tly 
followed hy a lisiiig (d'all the disaffected tliie)ug]i Riliar. The 
riM'ques- qmestion wliicii the c<uiimissioner of Ratiia liad to 
tioM 111* imd solve, tla‘ii, was this : whetln'r Ik* should trust to the 
tn.sdM. seemingly impossible ehanee of Arab ])eing relieved, 
and, in that case, risk the lives of tlie officers under his orders, 
and tin* treasure under th(*ir cliargc ; (U*. whether lie should pre- 
pan* himself to meet the eoiiiing danger, hy drawing in his too 
witlely extend(*d line, and masNing liis forces in a central jiosition. 

Had Mr. d'ayler hevui a timid or a vain-glorious man, he 
would have slii unk from the responsibility of withdrawing his 
officers from the positions assigned to tlu*m hy the Govt rnnient. 
Rut litdng cool and resolute, ready to assume resjionsibility when 
Mr. Taylor })ublic wcal vvas endangered, and endowed with 

draws in iii« a remarkably clear vision, Mr. Tayler adojited the 
e.vieiuied line. courso of directing the officials at Gaya and 

I^Iuzaffarpiir to retire upon the central position of Patna. 
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Mr. 7"ayl(T well know that, serving a Clovoriimont wliic'li 
judged only ky results, and wliieii iiad already dis]>layed a 
desire to judge him liarshly, the responsihility which he was 
thus laking uj)on himstdf was enormous. Ihit with the know- 
ledge which lie pos>(‘ss(‘d, that (hiya was lilhal with men waiting 
inily their o})|)ortunity to rise*; that tlu^ gaol tlao-o alone con¬ 
tained eight liundred |'risom*rs leady to commit any t'normity ; 
that the lall of Arah would ciuMainly ]>rove the signal lor an 
attack on Gayai, lu*. f< It that imt one couisi^ \va,s possible, ami 
that (H)urs(^ lie adopted. 

'J’lie order to th(‘ ollicuals at CJaya and Mu/aifarpiir autliorised 
them to withdraw their (istahlishimmts to ratio!, hiinging witli 
tJicm the coin in the ti’easurv, unh‘Rs hy doing so tJnhr personal 
safety should lx* cn (lang(U*<‘d.* 

ddiis oid<*r was traiismitUxl on tln^ .‘list, of Jnly, after Mr. 
Tayler had heeome cognisant of the disaster which [,, 1 ^ 
had heliillen (^ai>tain 1 lunhai's exjMxlition. 

Mr. Taylor’s ord<‘r was actcMl upon witli the best results at- 
Mu/.iifl’arpur. Tlie residents there, utterly unj>ro- 
tected, and endangm'cd tuidln'r by th ]>r(‘setjcc of a, Miuaiurj.u,, 
detachment of tlie 1-th Irregular (hvalry, had biam 
very a})[irehensive of a rising, and had some days befbi*e vainly 
imiilorial Major-( iemu’al Lloyd to detach a tew Lui’ojxsin soldiiu’s 
f »r their proteidion. They, tlau’cfons hailed Mr. '1 ayler’sordei- 
as an ordtu’ which sa,v(;d them from death, and, ]x*rha))s, from 
somotli ng: worse* than death. Having no troops to form an 
escort, they were unable to take the jmblic money witli them. 
Tliey hd’t it, thcrefon*, in the treasury, and niovcxl U})on ratmi. 
Luring their abs(‘nee th(^ <letac}im<3nt of the 12th revolted, and 
attacked the public- buildings. TJie rebels wen*, howeviir, driv(3ii 
away by the native officials and the ])oli(!e, who encouragi^d by 
tile wealtliy and influential Hindu tradeis and bankers of the 
phic(*, tlie safety of \vhose property dejamde-d ou the maintenance. 


* The juirport of ISlr. Taylor’s order oouM not he nii.'takon. It wiih clear 
that, iu the prcsi ncc < t <langor of an attark from an ovxtrwholniin^ brxly, 
with which tlieir small force hIiouM he uiiahlc to cope, Mr. Taylor took upon 
himsolt the res[»onhi}>ilitv of saving the lives of hiw huhordinatoH, even at the 
risk of abHiiduning tlx; nx noy, if the attack should takij place, or if, in the 
opinion of iiis Buhordinato.s, it should bo so imminent as not to {idmitof their 
taking the mual moaHuros for removing tin; treasure. In a word, he r< lieved 
his subordinates of the res]K)n8ihiJity of uselesslv sacrificing their lives in 
attempting to defend money-bags which they could not save. 
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of Pifitlsli aniliorltv, r<*TnrMn(Ml loyal to i]\v liiiial tliat f(‘(l tliom. 
Wli(‘n, a fow »lays lat(‘r, tljo Kmoju^aii oflioials letminMl to the 
station, th<‘\' found that oi<l(‘f liad Ihtii maintained in all the 
jmhlie hiiildines, and that the imitiiiems, haflli'd in their 
attmnj>ts upon tla^ treasury, liad vented their fmy n[)oii one or 
two private- laaises. 

ease was fai- din\‘re.nt at (lava. Tlui mai:is1rat(‘ of that 
Atu,i\,'i. <lishie) was Mr. Alonzo Money. lids gentleman 
Mr. Ah.u /,0 liad, th]‘ec days hefon*, reeordet] his o])inion that, 
wliil.st nothin^y was to he feai(Ml troin the towns- 
jieophs two causes of appiidieiision yet existed, \ iz.. th(' inroad 
of any lai’;j;'(‘ numhe]' of the I fanajair nmlineers, and tin* a]i]>roa(‘h 
of the oth 1 1 r(‘i;aila]• t’avalry. In any east* he d('elan‘d his 
int(Uition to defend the station and the iit'asure to the utanost. 

dhvo days snhstsj in*nt ly to t he despatch of ihis let lt*!’ (’a])tain 
I funhar’s det lehinent was siir]>rised and iM aten hy tin* nint iiK'i'i’s. 
Mr. Mon(*y reeei\’ed a h*tter inforiniipi:; him of this eatastrojdnj 
the following' day ; hut the- messen^•er who hroiiuht that h*tter 
eonv(*yi‘d to him likewise an order from his hommishoner, Mr. 
d'ayler, to fall hack with the Ihiropeaii resi(h*nts and troops 
upon hatna, luan^ine; \Nith him the treasuie, unless hy so doinu^ 
tlie. pt'rsoiial sal\*tv of tin* lhno]K‘an residents should he en- 
dan<j;c*r(*d.^ 

On rc‘eei\inij; tlu'se instructions Mr. ]\h>m*y suiinnom*d th(‘ 
Air. Ihii()]>ean civil oflieersofthe station to advise* him 

loxoUo tM p, course* lit^ should follow. hnfo]'tunati*ly 

nl'jUlildll tllf . . , , *11 1 j 1 rill* 

o..\rniin.«ni timid counseds ]U(*vailed, and thei'(*was no 1 ayi(*r 
uv.iMin'. p](>s(‘nt to <»V(‘ridde them, in A'ain did some of tlu* 
residents eiit leat Mr. Money t«> ri'inaiu at the* station till carts 
could Ik* ])roe*uri‘d to convey the treasure. He would not. Ihit, 
acting as In* eonsiden*il the (*im*r;;(*ney reijuired, In* decided to 
obey that poi tioii of .Mr. d’aylei's oi’dcr which directed a retire- 
nn'iit on I^ltn;^, - hut to ahandon tin* tn*asure*. 

^^o sutheie*nt cxjilanati<ui has ever yet heen afford(*d as to this 
t'xtraordinary ahaiuhmmcnt. ddn* station was not 
then t]ireat(UK*d. Mr. Memey had previously re- 
corded hi^ eonvictioii that the forty-live Hui()pt*ans, 
the liundr(*d i^ikhs, ainl tin* new ])oliee at liis 
disposal were more than sutHeieiit to Avard idt’ danger on the 


* “ Everything.” wrote Mr. Taylor.mii&t now ho a.icriliood to holding 
the country, and llic occujhiUou ot a central pobitiun.” 
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part of tlie t(>\v!isp(M)plc.* A company of tin' (Vttli Ho<;imcnt 
Ava^ within a lew miles of t»M^ plact*. ^1*. 'rayler's oi'(U'r had 
lK*en writtfii, Mr. Moiuw could not fail 1«» sei', sohdy wilh 
7efer(mc(‘ to dan;j;(‘r to he apprehendtMl from witho'it t.(> th(‘, 
iii(‘vitahl(‘ cons(‘(juences of the iall (d‘ .\rah. Tlai instructions 
not to ahandon the treasuK' nnh'ss th(‘ ]M‘rsonal satety of tln^ 
I'hiropl ans should lu' (mdanjj^tu-ed, would just ify its ahandonnamt 
only in casi* an attack should h(^ inadt; upon that ti’rasuri' hy irn*- 
sistihU^ force. It (• t taiidy convoyi'd no authoiity to ahandon tln^ 
treasure* when it was ye^t unthn^atciu'd, Avhm m* daii;^(‘r wa,s l,o 
1 h‘ a.]>j)i(da‘nd(Ml from the townspe'oph*, hetoic any atteuujd: had 
heen iiiadc^ to ri'iiioxn it, and whmi a sunicient hody of trooj)S to 
escort it ^^as at hand. 

Jlowioer, Mr. Mom^y, in consultation vvitli th(* niemhi‘rs of 
th(^ station he had summoned, arrived, al’tei’ due 
dedihcratioii, at this deci-ion. Ih*. and they and 
tlndr (is(‘oit stalled at h o’ehxdv that- vm’v e\’enin'j', leaving' 
liehind them a <.:;aol tilled with piisoneis, .and eu^hty thous ind 
pounds of (loverniiK'nt money. 

tSorne nhai (d‘ the nn-Mne-lish charar-tm* id' tliis stc]) would 
S(‘(un at a very nai ly ]»(‘i*iod of the retreat to have strindc oim of 
the mmuhers of t h(‘ pai'ty. ddiiswasMr. I lollin;.:s, ot* t.lajopium 
department. As this < 2 ;(ntleman rode turther and furt hm' iVom 
tiay.i th(? conviction continued to ii;ain str(‘nt;th in his mind 
that lie and his fellow-countiyinen wm'e (tommitiin;; a veiy 
disgrac(‘lu] act. At last lujcould laair it no lon;;-er. lleroileuji 
to iMr. ]\loney and imparted to Itim his douhts and ids mis^ivincs. 

]\Ir. Money was thr*, otlicer direc'tly sm vini;* und(*r the (!om- 
juissioner of Patna, ainl the resjuuihiliility of the* retreat from 
Gayii, hovvi'ver much lie may have acted upon the opiidons of 
others, really lay with him. Jle had moveil otf the troojis and 
the other n^sidents, leaving behind him tla; Government money. 
13ut, now, the ai'g’nnents of Mr. llollings semiUMl to convinc<5 
him that in so acting he had acted wrongly, in¬ 
stead, however, of ordering hack the troops -an act 
which lay entirely within his competence —Mr. 

Momy determined to return to Gaya with Mr. Hollings, leaving 
the troops and the others to pursue their way. 


* Mr. ^Faioy’s wonts, dati^d 28 tli of July, wi.Tc: 'riiero is iiotliing, how¬ 
ever, to l>i* a]j|in‘henfh* I tniiii the townspeojilr;. J'iioy are biirroiiuded hy a 
new and strong j>olice, and liaA'e a wliolesoiiiu dread of the forty-live 
English and one hundred Sikhs.” 
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N(i greater ooruleinnatioii of tlio part lio had taken in leavinj:; 
liramrkHim tlio Htat ioti could he ]>n'iioniK^ed tlian this thus paHWHt 
Mr. mipiii.j- b hv Mr. Money unoii hiniseU'. Tlis retnrn, too, would 

va< illation. T 

appear, at lirHt }i;lance, a v<‘ry Quixotic pr' ceediiio-. 
If the rnoiH'Y ccnld not be Haved, and tin* station could not be 
maintained, wlitni Mr. Money bad under bis orders a force of one 
liumlred and fifty Einopeaiis arid Siklis, wdiat could be expect 
to accomplish when aided S(d(‘ly iiy Mr. IIollin<z;s? 

Ibit Mr. Mom^y after all risked but little. He was well aware 
that within (‘asy eall of (iaya then? was a tletachment of the 64th 
lie^innml., and almost his lirst act after his return 
iiH^iriMuoit of ^vas t() suinnuui that dotaAdinumt to join him. The 
inoiit*'*'(jU(?stion nii;^ht ])erha})s be asked, why he liad not 
summoiK'd it before he abandoned the station? 

Mr. Mon(‘y found the station still ((uiet, but he was by no 
iiK'ans at his eas(‘. lie distiiish d tln^ men wlio surrounded him. 


ddie distrust, however, did notinspi’e him with ])rudence. The 
following- morning- he showed his hand to eveiy native official 
hy openly burning’ the (Jovernmejit stamped paper, thus 
jirovinjji; to the natives of (biya that, be bad returned sohdy to 
baulk them ol'tlieir anticipated jilundor. 

Fortunatedy for ]\Ir. Momo , belbte any o])en manifestation of 
the public discontent bad taken ])lae(‘, the company of the ()4th 
returned (2nd of August). JMr. Money, then teelinj^ liimself 
strong, collecb'd carts n]>on winch to h ad the treasure. On the 

AuKu.st 1 treasure was loaded, and sent off und(‘r the 

gmird of the 64tli (hdaeliment. Mr. Money intended 
to aeeompany the ]>arty, but returning to bis own bouse to save 
a few things of valu(‘ he was suddenly startled by lioaring tlie 
;vells of tlu5 ])risoiiers whom the native station guards bad just 
then leleased from tiie gaol. Mr. Money had but just time to 
mount bis bors(‘, fortunately k<‘})t saddled, and to join the 
det «climent. 


ddie (piestion bad arisen as to the direction which the convoy 
slioiild take. Had ^Ir. JMoney dceidtul to march upon Patna, he 
would yet, though in a clumsy and vacillating manner, have 
obeyed the iristruetions he liad received from his official superior. 
Iicsoivpsto he would appear to have been misled by false 

}m ’ re])oits as to the danger of traversing the short 
■ distance which lay between (Jaya and that station. 
He decided, tlierefore, to move the Europeans, so urgently 
required in the north-west, from the held of action, and t-o 
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niidortake tlie far longer jonruey t<> Talent (a.* "rii<' defacli- 
ineiit, after rc^pnlsinn-()Tit«i<]e (lava the hap-lia/ard onslaunlit of 
tlie released ]>riso7iers. reached (\-ilentta nninolt^sled. 

It is clear from t})o above ]dain stor}" that whilst the conduct 
of* Mr. Tayh'r in directing;-a eeiHual concentration of amkhsi i. 
his subordinates on l\itna, in tla^ fa(!c of t]jt‘ l)low Mi. Moiwvk 
delivered at l^iritish ^>re.s7c/c on tln^ banks of tlie Son, 
was marked by a statesmaii-like ])riid(‘nce and a i'>< 
thorough com})rehension ot the vital int<n(‘sts at stake, the 
action of Mr. Alonzo Money was dictatisl !>) a vacillatinj:; s]uri1, 
atid by an unstable and im])u]siv(‘, natmae it is clear tliat, if 
Mr. Alonzo Money had (.an ied out litmally tin; orders of liis 
oilicial su])erior, though In^ miglit liave gaimal no si iisational 
trium])h, lie wouhl liave l)ronghl, tlu^ tnaisina* Ironi (layji sahdy 
into Patna, indeed it may l)e canilidently assertcsl that, in 
saving the treasure even as he did save* it, lu‘ carried out, thougli 
in a style peculiaidy his own, Mr. d\iyler’s oiahos. d'o hiinstdf, 
as a free agent. History will a(a*ord no merit whatever*. lie 
imperilled the success of his su])eriorV scdimne l)y abandoning 
tin? treasure when lie ejuitted the station, in the fac.<‘ of the 
orders he had receiveal to bring it with him il’ 1 m‘ could do so 
without endangering the lives of his (M^adjutoi's ; he impm-illed 
the success of Ids sujierior’s schemes by la-tnruing with one 
compaid(3n to the station, aftau* having advisially denmh'd it oi' 
the European and Sikh troops; and, finally, h(i disobeyed his 
sujierior’s onhirs and risk( 3 d the whohi ])olicy of the. (hivi-rnmcmt 
by taking down the treasun^ to Talcutta, instead of moving it to 
the adjoining station of Patna. Fortune gi*(‘atly Ixe sv,,ii.irMiiiiiy 
friended him ; for Foi tune (diang(3<l a gr()ss (lendic- 
tion of duty, a disoluHlicnce to orders which would 
have subjfjcted a soldi(w to a court-martial—into a smisational 
triumjih almost unparalleled. For a very brief syiaco, and in th(3 

Mr. Money reported to fJovernriient : “Tlie next day (Augiint'?), hrongtit 
a letter to Ca})tain TlioinpHon” f eoininanding the eoinjiaiiy of the tVliti), 
“ written by tin otficer at Dtlnapur of Jiis own eorpH. It eontaiind thc Hi* wordtj 
in pencil, ‘ For (jtod’s sake look out The 8th X. I. iniitineerH have inarched 
upon Gaya, they say with one giin.^ 'I’he nrws of innrtial law proclaimed 
in all the Bihar districts n ached us the same morning. 1 calhd unotljer 
council, and told Captain Tiiompson he wa.s now the jnincipal authority in 
tlie district. I gave liiin mv o)>inion tliat, encumhered with treasim*, we w(;ie 
t(K) weak to run tlie risk of mcM ting so large a I tody of mutineers, and reconi- 
mended fulling buck on the Grand Trunk Road. ’ In sucli acase, the opinion 
of the chief civil officer was naturally decisive. 
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ey(‘>s of ji very siiifill, tlioiiLcli a very infliiciitijil IkmIv of men, Mr. 
Aloir/u Money In'camr tlie lioro of l>ilnir * 

liOt us s(“e‘ now how it was tliat lie Ix'cann* so. 

'J’lio (h>v(‘rnnn‘nt of India ainl tin* (iovc'rnnnmt of l>enf:;al 
had hrcn toi’i-ihly friylih*nrd l»y tlu^ story ol‘ tli(‘ sucoossfill 
ri^volt of tli(i I)amtj)iir Si)dialiis, and of tliu doh/at, of ( ^iptaiii 
Jlunhar’s detadmirnt. Th(‘ (»ov(n*nnK*nt of India, mistaking 
Hovcrity for viji^oiir, showrd llir (‘xtont (d' t heir terror ]»y at onexi 
direetin;:,' that theii' ayent tin' man n]>on wliom th(‘y had east 
tln^ responsihility projMudv iMdoieiihnjj; to tlM‘ms(dvt‘S -that 
MajorA JeiK'ral Lloyil should lx* tried hy a court-maTlial. That, 
(ioV(‘,riiment, liad their sea]x‘-i;oat liamiy. iMr. llalliday, n'pre- 
Kimtin;^* the (loveriinieni of lien^-al, was in a ditfei'mit jiosition. 
He liad, imh'ed, a se<u'<‘ to setlli*. with 3J i‘. Tayler, heeause 
Mr. d’ayhu’ ha<l maintained a hold and ri'solnte iVoiit, and liad 
j)reserv(‘d oi'der in his jiroviiKM' hy measures not altoj^adher 
u})]>roved uf hy tln‘ Lieutenant-< lovermn*. Ihit Mr. d'ayler had 
Mr. liiiiii.iav suecessful t<> Ix' touelu'd. lie liad saved 

ix'ien i:vn ,s Idtiul. d'o remove' him now, whmi liilnir a])]>arentlv 

vlrltirN', , , I* / I • , • , • * 

was at, th(^ iiierey ot the vietoiious mutiiuH^rs, was 
not to he t]lou^•hl of (‘Veui Iw Mr. llalliday. 

tSmldenly, howi'Ver, the seem‘ e.haneied. A (ioddike mortal 
shoiM' thi'oii}j:;h the mist, disjKU’sed th(‘ hlaek eloud, 
annihilated the n'Volte'd Sijxihis, rmnove'd all apjire- 
Inuision at onee' and for e‘ver n*;:;ardinu‘ the safety ed’ Hiliar, and 
ltd’t it free* to Mr. llalliday to exercise to the* fullest extent his 
iiiidouliteel ri^ht of |)atroiia;^'e* and ed’re'ven^j^e. 

Major My re* virtually re*e*on(pU‘re* I lost llihar. Ih^ restored 
the [)rovinee* to the* pe>sition in wliiedi Mr. dayh'r, unaided, had 
maiiitaiiKMl it, until tlu* ( h»ve‘rnnie‘nt of India ami Major-(leneral 
Lloyel had contrived to ]duni;e* it inte) dange*r. Ihit in the 
short inttirval the (laya ejiisode Innl eieenrn'd. Whilst Arahwas 
yet tremhline' eui thee verL::e* ed' destruction. ]Mr. Tayler had 
issiuxl the> withdrawal order. Eyre save*d Arah, ]>ut before 
tin* results of JOyre’s pa'ut feat ot arms lunl become known, Mr. 
Alonzo Mone*y, tirst disohe*yin^, then half e>he*yine;, tlie direc¬ 
tions t>f his Commissioner, was, by liis vaeillaiin^ and im}mlsive 
action, converting- a ])htin act of eluty into a sensational drama, of 
which he, feir a few lirief moments, was the star-bespangled hero. 

♦ For liis conduct on this occusioii, Mr, Monty was made a Com])aniou of 
the Bath 1 
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For to Calcutta, iinnHMtiatcly after the iiewH of Eyre's great 
trinin])li, caiiu*, in a distorted and inaeeni-ate s]ia]>e, 
the intelligence of d'avhr's withdrawal ord(‘r. ddn^ 
danger was now ov(*r ; the tears in th(‘ (‘oiincil-ehainher of 
Belvedere* were dri(‘d up ; a IV-verish (‘xaltation lollowed. It 
was n(‘C(^ss,ary that sonu‘ ])ro()f should lx* givtai that (‘nergy had 
not dii^l ont in Bengal. Mr. d'ayho's withdrawal order 
furnished the oj^poitunity. Eorgedting. oi' choosing not to 
reinenilx'r, his transcendent, s(‘rvi(‘(‘s; the fact, that h(‘ had lu'ver 
despairc(l of tla* satety of his division ; that lie liad hallled the. 
connseds of tin' nintiiu'crs ; and had suppressed, nnaidi'd, the 
rising of Patna ; that he had Ix'iui tin* rock on which ev(‘ry hop(‘ in 
Bihar had rest(‘d ; that he lia<l cdiccrt'd 1 he (h'spairing, stiinnlaLxl 
tlie wa'ering, naiscd to action ('V(‘n tin* faint heart of the 
soldier, forg(‘t t iiig, or clnjosing ind to r<‘nn‘nilM‘i’, the.sf^ great 
a(diiev(‘nn‘nts, tin* (iovcrnnn*nt of Bengal, acting in eoneei t with 
the (government of I ndia, s(‘i/(‘d upon his wit hdrawal o]-der to 
dismiss .Mr. d'aylor fiom his ]»ost, to <-onsign lln^ ^ 
saviour of Bihai’, in tin* vi*iy moining dawn ol' the iri.m itisjx.Ht 
triumpli whicli In? ])a,(l pre]>ared, to signal and Ci.-imm \Nh<) 
unmerited disgraei*. 

d’he ( iovernment of B(*ngal added insult to injury. Not 
content with suppressing tln^ fact that Mr. d’ayh;r had cou])]ed 
with tin* orihu' tor tin* withdrawal of tin* oilicials from (oiya a 
direction that tlicy should laing with them tin* ti'easum under 
their charge, unh-ss hy so doing tln*ir ]M‘isoiial satety slnmld h(3 
endangei'cd, i\Ir. Jlalliday did not scruple to ehaigi; with being 
actuated by jianic'j' tin; man wliosc; manly beaiing had l)een, 

* UMn; eiliciul rc.sidiaicc, lumr (!iil(*iitta, ot' tlie Licutcmiut-t/levernor of 
Bengal. 

t Mr. llalliday wrote on tlio .5(h of’AnL''M.-.t; “It a])jH}nH iVoni a letter Ju^t 
r<‘eeived tVoiu INlr. I'liUi r, tlial, wlnLt apjKin Titly limit r tlie inllin nee of a 
panic, he lia^ ordered i i.e ojliciats at all tin; stations in Ids division to ahaiidoii 

their ])o^ts and fall haek on Diinjipur. b imIi r therte (dieiiniHlanci.'H 

I liHve deti rniiin d at onet* to r<-inove .Mr. 'Fayli r from Id.s njipointment of 
Conimissioin r of I’atii;i.” It was on iMr. llaliiday’s ri ji<>rt that. Mr. Tayhr 
was subseipn ntly (lf s<*ril>e<I liy the (iovernor-t ienenil an “ showiie.; a great 
want of calmness and tirmne.-.s ” : as “ i.-.suing an order ipiite Ix-yond Ids com¬ 
petency” ; a.s interfering with the military autlioritn-s,” Mr. llalliday 
.snbs(‘<[uently “explained’ dieially, tliat “panic wa.s apparent on the face of 
Mr. 'J'ayler’s order, and specially from hts urg<‘nt and n iP rated advjce, if 
not ordiT, to Major Kyrc, not to aiivance to the n lief wliieh saved Arab.” 
Witlj resjiect to this la.st charg<; it may Iic a.s well to state, onc«; for all, that 
Mr. Tuyler never uddres.sed Major Eyre on the .sulaject of tlie advance on 
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throughout, an example to tlu? whole <,i' India. It would he 
diflicult to pHnluee, in tln^ annalK of ofiiriul |H‘risecution, rife 
as tlioy are with }»erverhionH of trutli, a stiteinent more gratiiit- 
OUK.* 

Artih. What he did d<> \va> Hinudv (his. On the nftiic dav on which 

Mr. TuyU •r Irauicil Ili(‘dt {'cut ol'('a|»taiii Diiiiliar an 1 Ids dct^icliiiicnt of np- 
wards ot 100 iiH II. li(‘ ic(u ivc«! a letter {‘roiii Mr. Hu.\, tlic inaf^istratc with 
Major Rvre, inl'nriniinj: liiin that I\vrc at (he la nd ol' 150 men was alaiiit to 
jittcin])! ihc tiisli in wliich Dnnltar had faih d, and ji.skin:.,^ his ojiinioii. IMr. 
'faylcr (hritujKiii wrote to Air. Ha.x, (< IIiii;r him of Dniihnr’s defeat, and ex- 
preij^in;.'’ ills opinjon 1 haf if would hr jiriKlmf if Alajor J'h re were to dioj* down 
in his sfiuoner (n Itanapiir, fake np reiiil'oreemrnfs (here, and advaiaa* fhence 
on Arah, Air. 'J'avlrrdid nof rvm send this h ff a' to Air. Rax, lie sent it 
ttj/f/i to AIaj(»l' (M'lirr.d l.loyd, that flu* (lelirlal Ini^rlif forward if with Hlicli 
insfrnetioiis as hr nii'::lit fldnk fit to irive. ho will driiv that in finis v\~ 

jarsHinj.': Ids o)iiid<tii Air. 'i'ayirr jM ildrin«'<l only a <drar and iinjii iativr duty? 

hir .John Ka\r has 11ms ahly Hiiinniarj.>'ed (hr ar/j^iiinriits on this p(aiit;— 
'■‘(hi thr wliole.it app( aih to ine, oti inaliirr ennsidmat ion, that the orders 
issued lt\ Mr. I ay hr w( ir not of sneh a <'har m t< r a.> to merit the eondemna- 
lioti whieii (lovertiiiienl jmS'id upon tln in It is ii Df to hi* (ptt st ione<l that, 
up fo flie time «»f the inutins of thr Diiuapur leuinieiits, tin* wlatU* OeariiifjT of 
tlu' 1‘atna ('omiiiisHiiMa r was manly t" a point of niatdiiirss not often c.xcrlled 
in tho'.e (jouliled tiiiirN Hr had rxliorfeij all liis rounfiyna ii fo eiin;^^ steud- 
fuHtl\ to their pohls. He had relaiked those who laid h(‘trayrd flo ir fears t)V 
des« rtinu: lludr stut i(*ns. 11 is measures lunl hr» n liold : Ids eoiidinU liad 
eonrai.M oils: Id.n policy had ln'eii soveiu Iv n-pr .«s v* . If he had erred, 

iissuredlv Ids < rrors had not le;.lie«l to the side <i| W( akia ss. Hi* Was one of 

tin' hist men in tlie sei v i<-e to strike Ids eohuir.'*, save muh r tin coiiipnlsion of 
a great incessity. Put win n the l>ana}'ur re-iinents hroke into lehellion— 
wlnui the l.uroptun troeps. on whom he hud reii<d. jintviMt tinin.sehes to he 
incapahle of repressing mutiny on the spot, or oveilaking if witli swift k trihn- 
(ioii 'When if Was kn<twn that flnai.Nunis <d’ insuigi'iit Sipahis wan* over- 
iunriing (lie coimfry, and (led fhe eoiinlry, in fJc' laiignage of liu. day, was 
“ 11])** that some of the ehiel niendH-rs o! tlie t iriforad ai is(i*ejaey ]»a<j r sen 
Hguinst tlie domnait ion of t he Idiglisli. ainl that tin- ]>n dat<»ry elas^(^-, ineluding 
Bwiinns of rehusetl conviels tioiu the gaols, were waging ileadly war against 
jiroperty ami iifi — win n lie saw (hat all (Inse (l iiig> were against us, and 
there stU'ineil h) he no hope left tha( (he s<‘alf<*nd hai dfiils of J'digli.shii <*ii at 
the ont-Btalioiis could esenpe utter de.vtruction, he deeiia «1 it )ji.> diifv (o n \oke 
tlie ordi rs w\dc\i \ie Imd issued in more auspicious times, andt<M*a\l intoPati ii 
HUchof<uir r.uglish estuhlist meiits as h:i<l md already Inu n swi])l away l>y 
the rt Ih llion or es<’a\n d w ithout oiVu’iul 1 ec.tll In doing this he geneniUsly 
took upon hinist If the n st-onsihililv of willnlrawal, and ah>ol\ed all tin* 
ofticr rs uinUa- him trom niiv Idaim- whieli udgdit descnnl n/wuj tln^nj for 
dcmTting tin ir stations wnhmii ihi‘ saueiit.n of sujieiinr authority. It was 
not doll I) ted that il there I ail hern any reasomilde ground of hoj>e that Uiese 
fttth H^ituhhr.M of Knglisidiiefi vouUl hold thvir own, that tli* y could suve 
tlwir hwHund fi/e profn ity i>f Govrrnnwin IfV defending their [Khts, it would 
buve been bittv r that the elTort should be iiiude. Rut iheu dt struciion would 
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Blit tlie fiat liad ^oiio forth. Mr. William Taylor was 
dismissed from his post. His career in the Indian ('ivil 
iServiee was ruined by one stroke of the ])en. 

And yet this man had acconi]dished as nuudi as any 
individual man to save India in her jj;n‘at danger, lie hat] 
done more than Mr. Ilalliday, avIk* recalled him; mon^ than 
the (government whicli suj>))oittMl Mr. Ilalliday. With a 
courage as true and a resolution as undaunted as that which lie 
showed Avlien dealing with tlic Patna mutiiuau’s, Mr. Taylcu* 
has struggled since, is struggling still, lor the r(‘V(‘rs«'il <>f 
the unjust censure whicli blighted liis career. Suhs(u|Uent 
events have singularly justiliiMl the action wliich, at the time, 
was so unjialatahle to Mr. IfalbMay. Mr. Taylor’s dmiunciation 
to the Waliahi leaders, treated as a fabh; by his su])(‘riors, has 
been ujiheld to the full by the discoveries of recent years.* It 
has been abundantly shown that, to his (uiergidiit action aloiii? 
was it due that l^atiui esca|)ed a terrible disaster, ^rhe sup- 

liavo been a fjrcutia ealaiiiity to the Stat(^ than their hiii render. It wan inc 
j) 088 ibltiito overvalue tl»e wortli ot KurejXian lilV* at that tiiin?, and the d(.*utli« 
of 80 many would liave Ixm n a grealer trinn)/)h and a greater 

eiicourageiiieiit to the enemy than their llight. it was tfie liourol’oiir greatc«t 
darkne.-.s and our hore.st need. We know now how Wuloi and Hoyle and 
(3olvin and their eonuadeH in tlie Mittle lionst'’ ladd the enemy in elan’k, and 
how V'ineeut Kyre taught I>otli the Sipuiu niuiim^era and the Sliahahad iiihur- 
geiits that tiiere was still h rrihh* vitality in our English IroopH. Of ihia 
William Tayl(T knew nothing. Hut la? had f»al]>aldy hefor(^ him the fact of 
Dunhar’s disa.^ter, and 1 h‘ heliev«'«i that notliing eould savi* tla^ little garrison 
at Arah. The ])rohahilit (;s at thi; tiiia^ wmto that the Djinapur reginumts, 
with Kiinwar Singh and hi.s followers, having done their work in that direetion, 
would mov(% Hushed with eoinpiest and gorged with plunder, upon (iaui and 
other stations, carrying^ (le.strnetioii wilh tJa iu where oever they might go. 
What th(' ('ommissioner then did was wliat had H en done and whjit was heing 
done hy other uulhorilies, eivil ami military, in other juirts of tlie country ; it 
was held to he sound j)olicy to draw in our sraUered outj>(>Hts to some camtral 
points c»f safety where the enemy might he d(dicd. In tins I can pfue-edve no 
af>[>oarauee of a panic. Ifl'.iylvr httd not aete<l tiiii.s, uud vvil hfdnUen 
the Christian ju'ojdt^ under his »*harge, he wonhi luive l>een fv)jjd(;jijn(‘d with a 
tar seveia r eondemnaiiou for f.ital an omi.ssi(»n.” 

* In his adiuiruhle work, Onr [ndian Munalnuiufty Hir William Ilmder, 
K.C.tS.I., Id. I>., f»rov<*d that even tivtj years iHtftm- the jxjrirKi ofwniyii I am 
treating tiien^ < .\;ste4] at I'atna h ^rvnt freas'^mahle organ/.s.i tio/i for Htipidvirifi' 
men and money U» tlu^ taii.u.eal eamj» on the fronti(T; ” tluit this i rgaoisation 
was ttie organisation ot the Wiitiutas; and Itnil ol Itie \Viitntt>is one of the 
lueu arreslesi by Mr. Ta\ U r was the determim d and resolnU; U^^ider. He was 
^iuheequently tried hy Sir Heiljert Kdwurdes, exjuvicted of treasou, and traiU" 
ported to the Andaiuaus. 
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))n*ssc<l wonls of tin* witlidrawfil order luiv(‘ lioen ])n]diHlie(l to 
tli(‘ World, and tin* (‘liar;j;<‘ of panic liaH ]k*cii r(‘C(»o*niHe<l cvery- 
\vli(‘n‘ as iiiitnn*. 

It is a ciiritMis and a very reiiiarka1)le fact tliat of t])t3 
inenilM rs of the (’oiineil of tli(‘ ( loverimrA i(‘ncral 
•>i Ml. w |i,, siipportod at. tl](‘ linn* Mr. I lalliday's action, two 

ha\(‘, in later years,(‘Xpressed thtdr that tiny 

a(‘ted ha.sfily and on ineorreet, information. “Tine*,” wrot(', in 
ISds, niM' of ilu* most jn'ornimait amongst them, Mi*. |)oiin, 
“timr ha^ shown that In* (Mr. llallida\j was 3vron<;- ami that 
you weir ri;::ht." Another, tin- tin'll Military Meiiiher of 
(’otineil, tii'iieral Sir John Low, thus, in ls<‘»7, recorded 

iiis opinioii : “ I wa*!! ia*memher my havin;j,', as a Memher ot 
Lord ( aitiiiiy;‘s ('oiineil, eoneuri'ed with liis Lordship in the 
eensiiro w hi<*h hr passed upon y<»nr eoinhiet . . . out it has 
siiin* hrrii proved iitnmfisfdhlij ])n»ved that the data on 
wliieli that dr<*ision was based were ipiite ineori’eet ! . . . I 
sineei'rly hrliiwr (hat Vour skillul and viptroiis management of 
the disalltetrd population of I’atmi was id’ //a//n//se valm* to the 
(!o\( rmiiriit of India, atnl that in tin; last tew months ot your 
(’ommissionershi|t, eommrnein^ with tin* arrest of tin* thr(*o 
Wdilnihi eoiispiiators, and the disarmimj,’ ot' the ;;r(*ater portion 
of the inhahilants <d’ I’almi city, y<uir sriwiees were of mon^ 
vital inipoitaner to the pnidie inteirsts than thosi* of many 
ollieris, Ix'lh civil and military, dining the whoh* period of 
their Imliaii career, in h'ss eriti<‘al tinn'S, who liave hern 
n*warded and justly rewanlt*(L by honours from the i^bii'en ; 
while your services, l>y an ('\traor<]inai-y eomliinatioii of tin- 
ltnd;v ein*umstanees, have hitherto bi:en oveilooked.” It is not 
less reinarkalih* that three ex-(iovernors and two ex-Lii*iltenani 
(iovernors of (he IVesideneies and J’roviin'es of liidi.a have 
reeo](l(‘d similar ojunions, wdiilst one p‘nth*man, dec'orated for 
Ids distinmiished eonduel in the jirovinee ol' which Mr. 'J'ay](*r 
was the ]iro-eonsul, Innl not lu‘sitated to ini'orm him tliat until 
Mr. d'ayler should bt* rewarded for tin* eomluet whi(*li saved 
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the province, it would Ik‘ too ])ainful for liini “ to W(‘ar in yonr 
])resenc(i the deconitioii wliieli J have so |;nitefully recoiv»‘(l 
Iroiu Her Majesty. ’ 

His c(niira(h‘s in India, then, jnid t]i(‘ ]>nl)li<‘ ^e]U‘ra1]y, liavt' 
rendered t(> Mr. WiUiain Tayler tlie jnstiee wliieh 
is still denied him hy the (i(»V(‘rnnH‘nt which he 
scu’ved so truly and with such signal sm^ccss. 'Dk' 
ban of (►fhtiial disjdeasure still hlit^hts his (h'cdinin^' y<‘ars. 
Wiiilst his rival, dt'eoratnd by tin* (hown, has btuui awardtnl a s(‘at 
in the (’ouncil of India, he ‘‘who was li^ht when that rival 
was wron<^ ” still nenains in the eold shad(‘of ollieial n(*Li;h*ct. 
Altliou^h with a ]»ertinacity which is the result ol‘ eonseious 
reetitu(b‘ IMr. Tayha* has press(‘d n])on t‘ach suee(‘(‘din»;- Seei(‘- 
tary of State his elaiins for nalress, that redit'ss has still betm, 
11)) to the latest dale, (h niial him. It seiuns to b(^ e.-ui the 
eonsidei-(‘d that the lapse of yisars sanctions a. 
wrono’, shoiihl that wronii: in the int(‘rval I’emain 
unatoned ibr. \\ c^ KnjL:;lish not only boast of oui jusliee, but,, 
in the hau^htim'ss of' our insular natures, we are apt to 
reproa(di the Ereiudi for the manner in which tln^y tr(!.'it(‘d tln^ 
great men of tlniir nation wdio strov<* unsiK^e^^ssfully to build 
U)) a French cm[)ire in India. W(‘, taunt them witli having 
scmt Lally to tin* block, and allowed J)u|)leix to die in mis<*iy 
and in want. Hut, looking at our tr(*atm(‘nt of Mi*. William 
d'ayUr, can we say that, even with the advantages which a 
century of civilisation lias given us, our liands arc morir chan? 
This man saved a proviina*. In saving that ])rovinc(; it is 
|)ossible that, lie sa\’ed with it distri(‘ts outside his own. \'et, is 
he not, 1 ask, looking at the treatment he received, is he not 
entitled to use, if not the vary words, yet the sense of the vmy 
words employed by Hujileix in 1701: “I have sacrificed,” 
wrote three months before he di(*d that greatest of Jndo-French 
ailrninistrators, “ J have sacrificed my youth, my fortum*, my 
life, to enrich my nation in Asia . . . My services are treated 
as fables; my demand is denounced as ridiculous. 1 am 
treated as the vilest of mankind.” To this day the treatment 
of Diipleix is a lasting stain on French administration. 1 most 
fervently ho])e, for the cr^‘dit of my country, that our children 
and our childreids children may not be IVma-d to blush for a 
similar stain resting on the annals of England; that the 
French may never have it in their power to return the re¬ 
proach which our historians have not been slow to cast on 
VOL. Ill. o 
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them. In tho luntory of the mutiny there i8 no story which 
appeals more to the admiration than the story of this man 
f^'uidiiifj;, almost unaided, a ])rovinee tlirongh the storm, 
traininji; his crew ami keejvin^ down tlie foe, whilst yet both 
hands were at tlie wlieel, and in the end steering his tossed 
vess(‘l into lh(‘ harlaair of safely. Character, courages, tact, 
eh^arness of vision, firmness of brain, were in him alike con- 
spienons. May it mwer descend to ]>ost(‘rity that in the 
conm ils of England services so distingnislied were powerless 
in the jiresence of intrigue ! 
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(’llAFTER HI. 

niHAll, AND HANAKAS. 

We left ^lajor Eyre enjoyiii^^ on tlie early morn of tlio 3rd of 
AiiH-nst, tli(‘ trniin])li of IiIh dociKive vietory. It is aukmihi :i. 
dillicult even to imagine a position more ^-nitifyin^* a mi i after 
to a hi^li-ininded soldier than tliat w}n(;h lie then 
oeeujiied. Of tlie dangers he had incurred in att(un]>tin«j; tint 
relief of Arab that to his life had been the least, lie hatl risked 
his lejuitation as a soldier, his very coiiimissioji as an ollicer ; 
for he had turned aside without authority from his course. 
And, now, he could scarcely exa^c;erate to liimseli’ the im- 
)>ortaiice of the results of his darin;:;. d’o havt^ saved his 
fellow-countrymen was a ^reat tliiii;^; hut, for the inter(‘sts 
of India, it was greater still to have dealt a sta|;y;erinp; blow at 
victorious rebi'llion, to have saved all Eihar from the fate 
which, but for him, would have overtak(*n Arah. 

Jbit even in that hour of triuiiijih Eyre must have l‘elt, and 
Eyre did feel, that his task was but half accomjilished. A 
“‘Sta^<j!;ering blow” may baffle a murderous onslau^.^ht, but 
unh.'ss the reci|)ient of it be thorou<^hly disabled a renewal of 
the attack is always possible. So reasoned Eyre, dhie rebels 
whom he had baulked of their j)rey were still strong enough to 
return. ilis very departure would invite them. KynTFHoivfH 
He felt, then, that he must follow up his victory 
and pursue tlie Sipahis to the stronghold of the ‘ 
great landowner whom they had recognised as their leader. 

The task was not easy. The roads were rejiorted to be 
almost impassable ; the country surrounding the stronghold of 
Kunwar Singli was desc^died as inaccessible. But the eveiHs 
ol the pr(*vious eight-and-forty hours had told their tale. The 
mental courage which had dared, the skill and gallantry which 
had carried to success, the march on Arah, had been marked 
and appreciated by the Englishmen who had followed Eyre, 

G 2 
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No ar(‘ inrn'o (piick to tlisforn iio])](‘ fjUJilitioR in u loader 

tlijin IIm* ]»riv;i1o it was a striklnfj; tcstiinony to the 

liold Avliii’li l']yrt ’s cniHlnet and cliaractto* liad taken on tlio 
niindH ol’ tlie mm oi‘ tlio dtli Fusilierjs, that, Avhen tlu^y heard 
tiiat he was alout 1o lead lliein across those im]>as<al)]e roads to 
an inacressilih' stion^iinld, they were loud in their ex])ressions 
of tie' eontith'iiee with wliii h they would hail the orih r to move 
h u'ward 

Ihit hetore S(‘tt.inn- out on thin <.‘X]HMlitii)n soim'thine; yet 
i'(‘maine<l to 1 k‘ dom^ at Arah. TIh^ towns}M‘o|)h‘ had nn- 
mistakahly sym|)athis<*d with the revoltiMl Sij'ahis. Not a 
single voi(H* had warned Taptain Jhinhar ot the amhtish into 
which lie was leadiniJi; his detai'liimuit. Some of the more 
promimmt imm of tlu^ vWy liad even takrui an aedivt^ part 
ajL^ainst our (aiuntryimm. As a ]>ri‘liminary m(*asure, then, 
l''iyi‘(‘ disarmed tlie ]M>pTdation. Mtui whose ai.divt' aid on 
hehalt ot the rc'hels was indispntahle wiua* hron^ht to trial. 
'rhroujL^hont the district ordm* was rt‘ston*d. At tlu‘ same time 
lyvr(‘ communicated his intiuitions to the military autlioritios 
at l)anapur, and solieittul nuntorcements of at h^ast two 
hundred mon^ Ihiroj^ean troops and a sujijdy of ammunition. 
11(' took advantat;'«‘, likewise^ of tin* numlxu* of volunteers 
tioekin;:; to Ids camp, to or‘i;anis(' a (Mirps tif Kurojiean volunteer 
cavalry, the command of which lie conferred upon Cajitain 
Jaeksoii, of the 8tud J)e]>artmeiit. liis wounded he stuii in to 
1 )auapur. 

On the Stli of An^aist Eyre was joined hy two hundred men 
rr- Foot ami live otlicers. Three days 

riiiiMio later a hundred of IJattray’s JSikhs joined him. 
him >. t> < ui. total au^imuited force then consisted of tliree 

liundred ami thirty Euroj)t‘an Infantry, thirty-six Eurojjcan 
(’avalrv, oti(‘ }iundia*d and forty Siklis, forty of whom were the 
A rah |j;airison commanded hy Herwald Wake, and sixteen 
uMoiii VolunU'er ('avalrv. With this force Eyre set 
out <‘11 the afternoon of the lltli, in tlie direc¬ 
tion ofdaplispur, the hereditary stronghold of Kunwar Singh. 

la hi8 report to Army lleaii-qiiHrlerH, Captain L'Estran'^e, coiiiinanding 
tho il»‘tuctiinent ,Mh Fusilirrs, aftor tlesvTihiiig tin* n-portnil ditUculties 

o\' tlie maivli, added ; “ riidt r all tlie eireuiiistaiiees, a fe( ling of donlit, if not 
of apprehension, a8 to tlio sMcee.>s of our ex|»e<lition might easily haw pervaded 
triKips lesrt ooiiiident liiar ju’-s were iu the judgment, talent, and courage of 
our leader.” 
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Muanwliile tlio troui^s iindor iho orders of Kuinvar liad 

to H jj^reat extent recovered lieart. ddie halt of ei<j;hl days’ 
(lination made by Major Lyre at. Arab liad inspired 
them with the Indiid* tliat no further adv’^ance was 
intonded hy tin*. Kn^lish, an<l that tln‘y would Im* 
hd't unmolested in their stron;^hold. impressed with this idea, 
Klin war Sinjjjli detaelu'd small ]>aities in the dinu-tion of 
liaksar, to fetd tlndr way atid to int(‘rci^pt any small l>odi(*s of 
Euroja'ans wliom tli(‘y mi^ht meet. In this th(\y wen* 
partiall}' successful, and this succa^ss would ]irohaldy have 
incitc'd their leader, had he l>een left alone, to make, a litth' 
laleu*, a movement in forces in the same direction, ihit Kiinwar 
8in;j;'h was w(dl served hy the (M>untry-jM‘oph*. lie was im 
formed, almost as soon as tluw arriv(al, of the reinlorcvim^nts 
whi(di reached Eyre. lie felt certain, then, as to the next 
move of the liritish fonu*, and lie i*(isolve,d, with tlui ener;j:y 
which fornual so strong- a i'eature ol‘ his character, to met^t it 
with his remainin;^; availahh^ strenj:;th. 

(Jailing* in, then, all his detaidiments within rc'ach, he ov- 
cupied, in coiisiderahle force?, the village of Dilawar, about a 
mile and a half in advance* of ,ia^eb'sj)ar, an<l ce>veu’e;d ])y a. 
river, d’his villa|;'e he causeel te> be inti*e*nedied. Jt was con- 
necteel with Ja<;dispur ]>y a ve^ry thick jungle, with the? 
intricacies e>f wJiicdi, he)weve?r, his me-n weu*e? we?ll ae;<juainteel. 

Not conteuit with occujiyinjj; a ])e)sition ])resentin^ eliliieuiltie;s 
te) an assailant, and c;a})able3 of hein^ in a ;j;rejat 
measure maskeal, Kunwar Sin;z;h was see ill-adviseel 
as to send a stronj^ bexly eif cavalry and inlantry 
across the rive-r to e)ce?u]>y a village, Te)la Narainpur, on its 
le*l‘t bank. It was tliis (;ardinal (?rre>r which rcndoreMl his 
eh leat ce*rtain. lb? hael in the field altf>|i;ether abeuit five; 
thousanel two hundreel men, of whe>m twelve hiinelreel were 
Sipahis. 

Eyre had advaiie;(;d towarels Ja;i;eh's]uir the* afte.;rnf)e>n e>f the; 
11th. lie marclu'd ei^ht mih'S, jiassini;' e>ve*r ca rra/Yc ^ ^ 

his late* battle-field, and e*ne;amt>e*d for the* ni^ht eni i.^vVihI Inp. 
the. banks of the (ihapir rivulet. ]{e*sumin;^ his 
marcii with the early <1 wn, he halteMl at o’cle)e;k tej 
refre'sli his men. At it) o’clock he* a^ain ae|vane;cd, and in half- 
an-honr eletecte-el the presene*e e>f the; enemy in Te>hi 
Ntirainjmr. lie at emce sent fbrwarel his skirmishers, 
supported by a fire of grape. This fire forced the enemy in and 
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ulxmt flic villa^cj tf> discover t]i(*mselves. I\vre tlien sent at 
them with the haycuet tht* d<‘tjichmeiit of tlu* inth, ea«j:;er to 
aven|^(^ their coinradeH. main ]K>dy of tlie (‘iiemy stood 

tli(*ir ^^roimd vith ^n'at ohstinacy, ])nt were in t!ie end driven 
across the river. M<‘anwliile tlie oth Fusilins. assisttnl hy a 
tield ii(ovit/rr, had lieid in cheek tlje enemy's hd’t, consisting of 
irregulars, horse and foot. Thes(‘ now simultaneously <j;ave 
way. d'Ue river was erossed Fy our i\wn, and aiv im^ketwous 
attack on the intrenelinu'nts of l)ihivvar ]>lae(‘d that village^ 
almost immi'diately in tluur ])ower. 

Still thi'ii* lay a mile and a halfc^f tliiek jungh* tola* traversed. 
Fyrc'gave the emuny no time toiaajover tlunnseha s ; hut, simding 
«ni iiis infantry in skirmisliiuij: oiih r, loicid liis way tln'ough 
th(‘ thii'ket, driving the Sij»aliis hetori‘ liim. in tlu ir retreat 
the em'iuy h it hrhind tlu-m two of their guns. ('om])letely 
dish(‘arteiuMl hy tlie continuous advane(‘of oui* uxm, tliey scarcely 
attiMupted to defend their leath'r's stronghold, hut tied, taking 
Kiinwai' Singh with them, in tlie‘ direction of Sasarfim. ddie 
hattl<* had hegun at halhpast ]<> o'cl(K*k. At 1 o’clock lA^e 
and his fona^ wane in ]»osst‘Ssion of »Iagdis]>\ii*. d'he enemy lost 
three liundiiMl imui. J'he loss of iln‘ JlritisJi amounted to six 
w'ounded. 

On tlio morning of the 14tli Eyre detached a force to Jatanra, 
\uKtist M (‘ight mih‘s fi-om *lagdis))ur, to hcait U]) the 

(jiiarters of Kiinwar Singh,- hut tlu' wdly chiid’tain 
liad had good inlhrmatioii, and Imd ndijisl early. Tin* house 
lie liad occu])icd tlicre wais, liowever, destroyed. A similar fate 
lK*fell the palace and otlnu’ buildings, ia»tahly the projierty of 
reln'ls, at .Iagdis]>\ir and in its vicinity. 

'rin^ 1 ‘ampaign tt'rminated with the victory at Jagdisj)iU’. 
4\vo days after it had heim acliievi'd, the Assistant Adjutant- 
(ieneral t»f the iJamijuir division w^rote to inform Eyre that 
Havelock, tlu*n attem])ting to relieve Lakhnao, had 
been compelled to fall hack ; that the cry at Kanhpiir 
w'as still for troo]>B ; and that In* and those under 
liis command w ere n*([uirod to join a force tlien being collected 
at Allahabad. 

Eyre had acconijdislmd his inissicui. liis wa»rk wais done. 
The mutineers had heeii liiiveii from Bihar. He and his 
gallant comrades W’ere then not at all nnwilliiig to jiroeeed to 
the l»art of India for which they had originally been destined, 
and where they might hope to render fresh services to their 
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cx)uiitry. Eyre, tliorofore, hade adieu to Arali on tlio 20th, 
and on tlie following day set out for Baksar ni 

i r A n M M ' 1 AMKUHt 20. 

route tor Allahal)ail. 

Meanwhile events had heen oeeiiiTin^ in C^ilcntta (‘alcnlated 
^eatly to increase the means at the disposal of the ( government 
for the suppression of tJio rovolL 

On th© 1st of Au; 2 ;nst, Major-General Sir James Outram 
lauded in Calcutta. The varied siu'viees of this dis- 
tin^uislKHl officer at once marked him out for liij^h ^oiuralir 
command. The name of Outram had for years heen 
a household word in India. A k(‘on and successful sportsimin, 
a (|uic;k-witted and energetic political officer, a- hater and ox- 
j>oser of corruption, Outram had hut recently figured as <k>m- 
niander-in-chief of tlie exp(Mlition despatched in ISoO to the 
Persian Gulf, llis siuicess there had been ])rom[)t and comploh*. 
Wlien, on the conclusion of j)eaco with Persia, the rc^giments 
wliich hud composed his ex])editionary force had heen detaciiod 
ra})idly to India, Sir Jaintts Outram liad followed to Bombay. 
It would seem to have been tlie original intention of th(i 
Governor-General to re-employ him in the ]>oliti(;al })ost which 
liad been bestowed upon him before the mutiny, tliat of Agimt 
to the (iiovernor-General of Baj[>utana. The mutinies at Indur, 
at Nasiniluid, at Nimacli, and the outl)r(iaks in other ]){irts of 
t'cnitril India had thrown that the country into dis¬ 

order, ami Lord (banning hdt that a strong liand controlling a 
strong force would be re(piired to re-estalilish authority. Idm 
state of the country, however, rendered it impossiUe for Sir 
James Outram to proceed alone from Bombay to his post in 
Kajpiitana; and lie felt, moreover, that in tlie actual state of 
affairs his presence might be more useful to tlie (lovernment in 
some other part of India. On arriving at Bombay, the.n, he at 
onc(j Telegraphed to the Governor-General for orders. Ite- 
ceiving no reply—for Lord Canning could not at the moment 
make up his mind—Outiam cut the Gordian knot by steiming 
round to Calcutta. He arrived there, as already stated, on thii 
Ist of August. 

Meanwhile, Lord Canning had, on the loth of July, deter¬ 
mined to em]r)loy Sir James Outram in the command of an ex- 
peditionaiy force in Central India, and he telegraphed to Bom¬ 
bay to that effect. But again he changed his views, and resolved 
to use llis services to restore order in the country between Patna 
and Kanhpiir, Sir James Outram's arrival in Calcutta on the 
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Ik! of Aui^UKt C(>in(‘i«l(*(l with tlic hite.st wi>lies of tho 

< iovci iM»r-( icjjora]. 

Tljf' roadrr iimsi rona'inlH*]* that, on llio 1st day of Aiipist, 
th<‘<tnly iiif« n*inat ion |>oss<‘ss(»l hy tin' < L >\(‘ruiin‘nt re<:;avdiiij:^ 
liihaT- was t hat ('aptain I >un]»a!'s drtaolmn iit liad Ix'aten, 

that Arali was ht-sir^f•(I, lliat ihe^raiid tianik mad was unsaL‘, 
and that t he ( 11 1 ii*(! jirovincc ini;^lit at any niniiKoit Ix' lost to 
tln'in. Erofii ]\aidi])iir tlay had iidonnatioii that I fav(‘]ock was 
ahont to oi’oss tlic t<an<^cs witli liis small forc(‘, and to niamhon 
Lakhnao. 11avin;^' r«‘L;ard to tin* fact that an cntirt^ j)rovin(‘e 
vNas arrayed in arms ay:ainst him, his attempt did not se(*m 
piomisini;'. Altoi::(‘tliei* tin** hwak-oiit on the 1st of August was 
gloomy in ( alcnlta. 

No sooiu'i’, then, had Sir dames Outram landi'd, than Lord 
1. t'annin;^' felt that the man for the occasion had 

(oiojuumiM arriv('d. Four days ]at( r la* a])pointed hiiii to 

t Ilf t' >t ( <1<'S , J .• , , , ^ ^ I ' ' I ' 

tiiw'! In (rii. \r command tlio nnit(‘d Danapur and Jvaiilipur 
divisions of th(‘ army, thus ]>lacin^ him in 
supiaaiK' military command of the (•<aintry hetween tlu‘ lirst of 
th(>se stat i(His and I.akhnao. Outram (aigirly clutclKHl at tln^ 
offer. Liki^ ('Very true soldii'i*, he \vas of opinion tliat “action, 
not counsel,” Avas re(juir«‘d. lie set out to assuuui his command 
tile very day after he liad hei'ii nominat(‘d to it, t ikine; wdlh liiiii 
a mountain train of artillery, hut no gunners to work it, tlieso 
not being, at the moment, available. 

Tin' day prior to vSir dames Outram’s nomination, liord 
Fanning, lec'iing the extn'ine inconveiiienci' of leaving tlu' civil 
Mr. oraiitis divisions <>f Ihinaras, Alhihabad, Kanh]uir, and 
tt).i*oii.nM to other outlying districts, w'ithout a sutirenio 
M'litraMis. administrative onicer to control tlimn—the Lk'U- 
tenant-t lovernor (d* the North-AW'st Ih’ovinces 
being at tin* time shut up in Agra had givi'ii effect to a re¬ 
solution at wliicli he liad arrivi'd, to detacli one of liis councillors 
to Banaras to take up the lapsi'd authority in that part of India. 
His selection had falh'ii upon Mr. d. V. (Jrant. I liave already 
alluded to this gi'iitlemaii as the abh'st meuiber of the < \)uncil 
of the (iovernor-( ieneral. 3Ir. (irant was, indeed, a man of very 
remarkahlo ability. He had a eh ar and sound understanding, a 
(juick and subtle brain, great independence, and great decision 
of character. Ifhelmda fault, it may have been that lie did 
not always maki* sufficient allowance for men whose intellect 
was less vast, and whose views were less sound tlian his own. 
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|[«‘tlius to rato at tlicir full infliiciuH' on tlH‘ innltitinlo 
Opinions firmly advocated by (►tluo’s, but wliieli bo knew to lx* 
untunalde. His pi'escience eanio thus to l>e mistaken for dog¬ 
matic assertion, his keiai insight for coneeit. ibit this slight 
(h'feet, arising from want of I*]nrop(‘an training, was overhorm^ 
by tlie ])oweifnl intellect, the high and lofty iib as ol’om^ of tln^ 
gr(‘atest members of the Indian (hvil Servie(\ 

d’he despatch of an administrative oflieer of tlu^ first order to 
tin' civil districts north of lhaigal liad Ix'cn furl Inn* nmdered 
advisable liy the action of the (lovornment of India, at, flic very 
ond of.Inly. On tli(‘ .‘list (►!'tliat month there appoai'ed in tli(‘ 
Ollieial Oa/i'tte a resolution of tlm (lovernoi*-! lenei’al 
in ('oiineil din*(‘ting the eonrse to be jmrsmd in in 

dealing with mntima'rs who might lx* ea])t nre<l or 
who might snriamder to tht^ authorities. This n'sobi- (.1 

tion was miie.h eriticased at tin* tiims and in England 
as well as in India it was vany gon(‘rally eondmiiiK'd. Aft(‘r a 
la]>se of thirty years it is, ]x‘i*haj)s, ]>ossible to bring to its 
consideration a calm and unbiassed judgmmit. 

1die avowed object of the resolution was to ]>r(‘V(mt tins civil 
officers of the country from hastily resorting to an<l 

, , Jis olufct. 

carrying too tar measun^s ol s<-verity against the 
revolted Sipiiliis, soim* of whom might, ])ossibly, have b(*( 3 n 
una])le to withstand t he infiiienci* of their coinra<h s ; soim* might 
have endt^avoure<l to ])rotect their olficers ; sonn^ might have 
merely revott(‘d without munhadng their officers ; and some 
miglit liave sim]dy taken their way to their liomes on the. giaieral 
revolt of their regiment. 

d\) carry out this obje<-t, it was rubai in tlio resolution, first, 
tiait no native officer or soldier belonging to a regi¬ 
ment which had not mutinied should be punished, 

<'Ven as a d<‘Rerter, unl(!ss he were found with arms in Ids hand. 
Such imui, it was diiected, slnuihl be nnule ov(;r to tin? military 
authorities, or, when sucii a sb'p were impossible, should be 
kej)t in jirison pending thi^ orders of (lovernment. 

1 he second section ])rovided for the treatimuit of nativ'o ofTioers 
and soldiers, being mutineers f>r desert(;rs, Ixdonging to n‘giments 
which had mutinied, bu'^ the Kuiopean officers of which had not 
been murdered. Such native officer^ and soldiers, when aj>pre- 
hended without arms in tiieir ])OSHession, w(ire to be smit to a 
certain fixed place, to be dealt with hy the military authoiitieK. 

The third section dealt witli mutineers or deserters who he- 
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longed to regiments which had killed a Euro])ean officer, or who 
liad corninitted Home Hangniiiary outrage. Sueli offenders were 
to he judged by the civil power. In the event, however, of ex¬ 
tenuating cireimiHtanct 8 transpiring, the case was to bo reported 
to tlie (iov(‘rnnient }>efore the cariying out of the sentence. 

'Jdiese were the thrt‘e jtrincipal ])rovisions of tlie resolution. 
In the ri inaining portion of it l^ord (banning dwelt very much 
upon tljc evil certain to aris(‘ by (‘ontinuing to inflict indis- 
crinunal(‘ piinishiiient, after a district <jr division should have 
been ])rought into order, and after a sullicient iinpressioiijshould 
Ijave la en made uj)on the r<*bellious and the disordiudy. 

It was o]>ject(‘d to this n^solution that it was ill-timed ; that, 
oi.jorii..iiM issued when the struggle was still undecided, when 
0 *^ 0 /the* em'iuy still held Dehli, whtm our countrymen 
were besi(‘g(“d in Lakhnao, on tln^ morrow, as it were, 
of the massacres of Fathgarh and Kanh])iir, and whilst the fate 
of Ibhar was trembling in tin; balama', it was calculated to 
encioiirage t h(‘ n bels, to show them tljat, through fear of them, 
W(} w(‘rc‘ anxious to entice tlumi ba(‘k to tinur allegiance. It is 
j)ossil)](^ that th(‘ strong dislike witli which tlie resolution was 
regarded at the time was in a great measure attributabki to the 
want ol‘ coiifl(b‘ii(‘(‘ f(dt in tlu‘ (iovernimmt. (Vu’tainly, the jiro- 
visions 1 }ia\a* (pioted wt^re not only not objectionable, but the 
spirit in which th(‘y wen^ conceived was worthy of the liighest 
j)raise. Fiicy ai e not fairly liable to tlie combmination that was 
jiassed upon them at the time. 'Lhev do not condone 
mutiny' or des(‘rtion. l>ut tlie ])uhlic liad no con- 
tidmiee in the Government. dFe order that, in 
certain circumstances, an apj>eal lay' from the civil magistrate 
to the highe^t authority' rousinl suspicion. It was (jonsideied, 
more(»ver, that the very juiblication of sucii a resolution was a 
tacit rebuke to those wlio had carried out severe measures of 
retribution. 

Examining the order after a la])se of thirty' y^ears, all the 
objections to it made at the time fade away'. The provisions it 
contained are wise and sLitesmanlike. 

Anotlier measure contemplated by'Lord Fanning alKUit this 
time tilkxl to overflowing the measure of his un- 
iiiKurX"*' ]>o])ularity'. Idie danger arising fjom allowing an 
entire ]>o 2 )ulation to carry arms had not been unre¬ 
marked b\' the citizens of Calcutta. It was a danger obvious, 
and in many eases most pressing. On the Idth of July', then, the 
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Grand Jury in their presentment 8 U‘>;{ 2 ;e 8 ted the disarmino; of 
the native population of (.^ilcntta and its Hnl)nr]>8 as a measure 
recpiired for the preservation of peace and tlie ])reventioM of crime. 
A disariniii^ hill had for some time been under the consideration 
of the (iovernment. 'Ehe presentment of the (Irand duiy stimu¬ 
lated theiraction reirardin^ it. Ihittheindi^nation ol‘ tliel ■aknittfi 
jnildic was intense wluoi it was found that the measun^ of tlu^ 
(tovernment ap])lied the order u> disarm to Enrojxsans as wtdl 
as to natives. It was in vain that it was ]M)inttd 
out that the act of the Government contained a a Ilf theTiuje! 
])rovis() under wliicli it was possible for any man to 
ai)])ly for a licence to cany arms, and tliat it vv^as not to h(3 
credihul that such ])ermission would ])e rei’used to an European. 
80 })rofound was the mistrust of the (iuvcu’nnient that all 
argument was wasted. Ajj;ain 1 have to record my conviction 
that the measure of the Government^ aec()in])anied by the 
])roviso referred to, was a statesmanlike measures Any other, 
partial or one-sided in its limitations, would liava^ been wron<^ 
in ])rinciple and mi^ht have been mischi(nu)us in action. 

Whilst in these terrible months of June and July the Govern¬ 
ment of India had had to encoiniter dan<;(*rs at a 
distance from their own door, they wtUHi bein<^ coIuhcnj. 
preserved by the commanding officer of a native ’ 
infantry regiment fi*om a j)eril close at hand, and whicdi, but for 
him, might have been serious indeed, d'he station of Jal])aigori, 
on the Tista, a hundred and seventy-thr(.*o miles i’roni the 
capital, and in the direct route to the station of JJarjiling, was 
garrisoned by the 7Jrd Itegiment ISative Infaiitry. UJio (com¬ 
manding officer was Lieiitenant-Coloiicl G. M. Sherer. This 
officer had passed nearly the whole of his Indian canxer in the 
iStud Department. Ifis knowledge of horses was })j*oibund. In 
managing the quadruped he had learned, too, how to (heal with his 
master. Transferred, according to the oiders then in force, 
on his promoticjii to a Lieutenant-tkdoiudcy, from the suj)erin- 
tendence of the stud at Ikiksar to the command of a native 
infantr}’ regiment, having in the intervening picriod of thirty 
years forgotten all his drill, ho very s(x>n showed his officers 
that great natural ability is universal in its practical a])pli(na¬ 
tion, and that, whatever be the sjdiere assigned to a really 
ca]»able man wherein to labour, he will always ecjiiie to the 
front. 

Colonel Sherer had not been long in command of his regiment 
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when tli(^ iimtiiiy LroLo out. If is ])ositioii was full of peril. 

Jlis men w(‘n*, so to sj>oak, masters of tin* situation. There wore 
no Euro[><‘ans witliin easy reach of them. There were, too, 
traitors in their ranks. Hut then* were also men who still 
trusted to the fortune of tht' I British. It must he remeinhered, 
moroov(‘r, that to this rejM^iment the inav eartri(le;e, ree;anled hy 
otln'is as the symhol of t]n> proselytisin<^ intentions of the 
(lovernment, li/nl not lanm servtMl out. d’he station, likewise, 
was far IVom tlie lii<i;h road. Still, rumours, (huailed re])orts, 
liUters, emissaries, ihiind lii(‘ir way from limo to time into the 
i'ee,imental lines. Alarm sueeeed(Ml alarm. Hut Slienu- and his 
ollieers W(U*«? calm. I’hey inaintain(‘<l a ean'lul watch oV(;r the 
movements ol tlnhr (“om]>ani<‘S. At last tluu'e e(mld he no douht 
l>ut that miseliitd' was inUmded. Four oi‘ tlu' most inlluential 
men in the re^j^iimmt W(‘r<* indicatc'd to Sluu-or as the h(‘ads of a 
conspiracy wliich would inevitably hnsak (uit that or the 
followine;’ niciht. Slierer had tliem st‘ize<l and tri(*d. ddieir euilt 
was eleai ly proved, and they wen* condemned to di'iith. ddie 
stmtence, liowever, recjuired the (Mudirmation of the Alajor- 
(ieiieral commandiiii;'tIn' Hresidcmey Jtivision. It reached liini 
whim all was (umh ur ilr at Harraekjuir and at (dlcutta. The 
li(‘arts of the .Major-( Jeneral and of the ('iunmander-in-CJhiel 
W(‘ri‘ inelimnl to imrey. It was eonsideied that dismissal from 
the S('rvie(‘ was a suira ient punishment for mutiny with intent 
to niurd(U'. An order tJieii was transmitted to Sherer to 
“dismiss tlio (dlemh'rs fr<mi the service.” Hefor(‘ this order 
could reach SJi(‘n‘r the horizon had darkeiuMl. The Sipahis at 
l)jimi]>ur had revolted; the Arah e.itastro[)h(* had oeeurreil. I’o 
temporise at such a crisis would he fatal. Hut Sherer had the 
order. Ileohey<‘d it — aft(‘r liis fasliioii. Foinmandin^ a ])arade 
for tile folhuvin*;- morning, he hroue;ht out tlu^ condemned 
^ iSipj'ihis and had them blown away from ^uns. The 

four uiu-^ same day he wrote otlieially to the Alajor-General 
tl'rcommandini:;* the Hresidency Division to inl'orm him 
tliat. in obedience to Jiis orders to dismiss the four 
coiulemned Sija'ihis from the service, he liad that morning 
dismissed them—from the muzzles of four loaded guns.* 

This act of vigour liad its effect. The rising was postponed. 
Two days later Eyre's victory deprived the disaffected of all 

* I not only rt'Oriv<Ml tlu-se dotails from Sir Geor£:e Sherer Ihmself, but I 
have read the proceedings of the Court Martial and the entire correspondence. 
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hope of success, and Slierer, eoiitiiiuin<»; a coin])inod policy of 
watclifuliioss, conciliation, and firinness, hrong-lit Ids rej;iinent 
safely tliron^h the crisis, their arms retained, and tlieir reputa¬ 
tion unstained.* 

Very shortly after this e})iH()de, Lord lll^in, tlnui the Ihvitish 
I’lenipotentiary to China, arrived in Lahuitta ( Hth of 
August), lie was conveyed ])y Il.M.\s shij) SJkihhoh, 

Captain William reel, having' on hoard tliriic hun¬ 
dred marines and oiui hundred of ll.JM.’s lK)th JiCi^jiment. 
Three days later, the consort oi‘ the Slinmum, the 

(Captain Sothehy, brought, besid(;s her cri^w, iihjm 
two hundred more mcui <»f the doth. From that 
moment tlie arrival of reinforcements was continuous, 
and the country south of Allahabad was for ever out of danger. 

Ihit the arrival of the Shanium and tin*- Pearl had a, ri'sult 
more })ractical than tlio nuu’e announcement that they had 
brought t() C/ahuitta Lord El^in and soim; thr(‘e or four hundred 
soldiers would seem to imply. In the month of duly, IMjijor- 
(xeneral Thomas Ashbiirnham, who commanded the (diina 
ox])edition, and who had proceeded ])y way of Calcutta on his 
way to his d('stination, had writbm them^e to Lord (hnnin^ to 
express his ^reat desire to send him a naval brigade to keep 
open under all cinmmstanccs his communications 
with Allahabad. In the sam(‘. letter Cenei'al Asli- 
burnham had likewise expressed his conviction that 
Captain Peel would be a most admirabhi coadjutor in carrying 
to perfection a sclieme of that nature. Lord (tanning clutched 
at the idea thus ])ropounded ; Lord Elgin assented to it, and, as 
we have seen, he arrived at ('alcutta on the 8th of August, 
prepared not only to give moral aid to the Covernment, but “ to 
})iaee Her Majesty’s ships Shannon and Pearly with their re8])ec- 
tivo crews,” at the disposal of the Governor-Ceneral. 

Lord Canning, as 1 have said, clutched at the ofi’er. On the 
loth the two vessels were officially placed at his dis})osal. On 
the 18th Caj)tain William Teel started for Allahabad with a 
naval brigade composed of four hundred men, six G5-cwt. 8-inch 
hollow shot or shell guns, two 24-pound howitzers, and two 
held pieces. 

1 must chronicle one more important event, and then quit 


Colonel Sheror was rewarded by receiving the order of a Kuiglit Com- 
Juander of the Star of India. 
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Calcutta for the scenes of turmoil and action. In the last week 
Arrival of Comuiander-in-Chief, Sir Colin 

Sir Colin Campbell, arrived in Calcutta. Lord Canning had 

Campbell, recommended that the post he came to fill should 
be bestowed upon Sir Patrick Grant. But the Prime Minister 
of the day, Lord Palmerston, strongly held the opinion enun¬ 
ciated by Sir James Outram, that to suppress the Indian Mutiny 
action rather than counsel was re(]uirod in a General. He, 
therefore, selected a ])lain, blunt soldier, and sent him to Calcutta 
to assume the suj^reme direction of military affairs in India. 
The selection was extremely ])opular with the army, for Sir 
Colin had served on the North-West frontier, and had won the 
confidence and affection of (officers and men. 

Calcutta may now safely bo quitted. Numerous reinforce- 
Thcmonwho uicuts had made her secure. The crisis which had 
ileaT)n’w\i^ menaced Mr. Bead on's line of six hundred miles 
of Hix himdred had been successfully surmounted. Many dangers 
been overcome. Bamiras had been threatened 
and restored to order; Allahabad had been snatched from 
destruction ; Patna, Danapiir, and Bihar, after a terrible trial, 
had been brought again umhu* the a3gi8 of British protection. 
Who had saved that line? Not the Supreme Government, for 
the action of the Government in refusing to disarm the native 
troops had increased, if it had not actually caused, the disorder. 
Not tlie Local Governments—the one shut u]:> in Agra, the 
other hair-splitting and venting its personal spite in Calcutta. 
No,—four nauies indicate the men who saved that line to the 
British. North of Bihar, Mr. Frederic Gubbins, of the Civil 
Service, the judge who virtually administered the great Hindu 
city, and Colonel Neill, whose prompt and resolute action 
stamped out rebellion whenever and wherever it raised its head. 
South of Banaras, Mr. William Tayler and Major Eyre. These 
are iiames to be honoured,—these are the subordinates who won 
the battle ; the untitled upholders of the honour, the glory, and 
the fair name of England. They were alike the heads that 
devised, the hands that executed. Associated for ever with 
theirs, too, in their undying glory, as supports who maintained 
the over-burdened structure, will be the names of those whose 
sphere of action, though confined, was of vital importance,—the 
names of the members of that Arab ganison, most fitly repre¬ 
sented by their three leaders, by Herwald Wake, by Vicars 
Boyle, and by Colvin. 
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BOOK Yin.— THE NOIiTIl-WESTERN PliOVINCES, CENTRAL 
INDIA, AND RAJPUTANA. 


CHArTER I. 

AGRA AND GWALIAR. 

In preceding chapters allusion has been made to the fact that 
the Lientenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces had been 
debarred from the execution of his administrative functions by 
the circumstance that he was shut up in Agra. It has now to 
be shown what constituted the North-West Provinces, who and 
what kind of man was the Lieutenant-Governor, and how it 
had come about that ho had been forced to take refuge in the 
famous fortress which had been one of the glories of the 
Mughul rule. 

The provinces, named before the annexation of the Panjab, in 
1849, the North-Western, and continuing in 1857 to The North- 
bear that title, comprehended the country lying be- I'ro- 
tween the western part of Bihar, the eastern boundary 
of Rajputiina and the Cis-Satlaj States, and the northern lino of 
the provinces comprised in the Central Indian Agency. They 
touched the Himalayas, included Rohilkhand, and ran into the 
Central Provinces below Jhansi. Within their limits were the 
imperial cities of Dehli and Agra, the great Hindu city Banaras, 
the important station and fortress of Allahabad, the flourishing 
commercial centres of Mi'rzapur and Kanhpiir. The rivers 
Ganges and Jamnah rolled in majestic rivalry through their 
length. They were peopled by a race the majority of whom we 
had rescued from the sway of the Marathas, and w^hose 
prosperity under our rule had enormously increased. Here, 
too, the descendants of the courtiers of Akbar and of Aurangzi'b 
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Btill contined to live, if not to flourish. For them, as for the 
landowners in lliliar, the action of onr iHweiiue system had been 
fatal. ddieir doom had been sijLr;iialled when the ]\laratha 
HUpplant(‘d tlie Mu^hul. It had been ])ronounced when the 
Frank ousted the JMaratha. 

Ibit the cliang(^ wliidi liad been fatal to l]ie descendants of 
tlie nj(!n who had gained tljcir position at the 
r court 2 )art]y by the sword, but luoro often 

ti 10 soil Iron, by intrigue, liad been extremely beneii(aal to the 
linMsii ruio. foiling masses. Froiii the time Avlien Mahmud of 
(irhazni had introduced the crescent as a sign of rule and 
domination in the country of the Hindus until the ])eriod when 
Ijord Lalu^ con(]uer(Hl the im])erial city in 1803, the cultivators 
of the soil of tini North-West Ih'ovinces had been in very deed 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Gradually, under the 
fostering rule of the Englisli, they had been emancij)ated from 
this s(irf{ig<\ until, under the reign of Mr. Thomason, the im- 
jnediato ])redocessor (d‘ thi^ Liiuitonant-tfovernor who ruled in 
1857, they had attained a nourishing ])osition ; the rights of every 
village, and ot every man in that village, being thoroughly 
understood and entirely res})ected. 

The government of the North-AVestern Provinces was divided 
r(.iiticai into (‘ight commissionershi])s, those of Bamiras, 

arrttii^j;oncrit Alhilniliad, Jabalpur, Jhansi, Agra, Kohilkhand, 
Western^ Ml rath, and Dehli. The provinces were but poorly 
Provinces. garrisoned by European troops. In fact, when the 
mutiny broke out, there was but one European infantry 
regiment, and one battery, at Agra. The only other European 
troops were at Mirath. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-AVest Provinces was 
Mr. John Colvin. Mr. Colvin was a man of con- 
^Coiviu” siderable ability; conscientious, painstaking, cour¬ 
teous, and amiable. He was animated by a thorough 
sense of duty, gave all his energies to the public service, and 
never spared himself. It is not too much to affirm that had his 
lot been cast in ordinary times his reputation as Lieutenant- 
Governor would have rivalled that of the most eminent of those 
who, before and subsequently, have held that office. But with 
all his ability, his experience of affairs, his devotion to duty, 
Mr. Colvin lacked that one quality, the possession of which is 
absolutely necessary to enable a man to buffet successfully 
against the storms of fortune. Mr. Colvin wanted, in a word. 
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that iron firmness—that rare self-confidence—whicli onahles a 
man to iin])reRs his will upon others. Supreme at Agra, his 
was not sufficiently, during the nnitiny, the directing mind. 
Surrounded by civilians of high standing, men of ability and 
of consideration in the service, but holding, and tenaciously 
holding, theories regarding the mutiny diveise from his, 
although diffei’ing widely amongst themselves, Mr. Colvin 
allowed himself to be swayed too much by the views of 
others. It often ha])pened that the course he had pi’oposed 
to follow was a wiser course than that which he ultimately 
pursued. Owing ]K)Hsibly to the fact that the circumstances of 
the time differed widely from those to which he had been 
accustomed, he almost always renounced his own ideas, and 
accepted the opinions pressed u})on him by one or other of his 
advisers. Yet,—the responsibility of every action fell ujxm 
him. 

It is possible that Mr. Colvin’s earlier career was to a certain 
extent aiiswerable for this defect in his character as 
a ruler in troublous times. He had been ])rivate (JlVuofiun'.T. 
secretary to Lord Auckland, when Lord Auckland 
was Covernor-Ceneial of India. In jill the arrangements 
which led to the Afghanistan war, with its delusive trinm^dis 
and its disastrous results, Mr. Colvin shared the responsibility 
with the Covernor-Cleneral, of whom indeed he was believed to 
be the intimate adviser.^ Up to the hour of the catastrophe ht‘ 
was jubilant regarding the success of the policy. But when 
the catastrophe did come, with its loss of human life, its 
lowering of Britisli prestige^ its humiliation to tlie national 
arms, it was a blow sufficient to destroy the convictions of a 
lifetime, to change a man’s nature. it is ])robable that, 
thenceforward, Mr. Colvin became less inclined to trust 
entirely to his own opinion, more ready to accept the sugges¬ 
tions of others. 

The disaffection displayed by the 19th Regiment of Native 
Infantry at Barhampur in the early part of the year, TheMfrath 
and the events at Barrackpur which followed, had mutiny a 
not apparently been regarded by Mr. Colvin as Mr.TohuI. 

* Sir John Kaye states thnt Mr. Colvin was supposed to exercise over Lorrl 
Auckland, “ an induence far greater than lias been exercised by any officer 
in the saiue subordinate position.” 
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indicative of any general plan of insurrection on the part of the 
native army. The rising at Mirath, then, on the 10th of May, 
took him entirely hy snr])rise. 

Mr. Colvin received intelligence of the Mirath outbreak on 
May 11 11th of May. Further information leading him 

to believe that the mutineers had sacked Dehli and 
were marching on Agra, he summoned a council of war. As 
the seat of tlie North-West Government Agra was the residence 
of many notabilities. I'here were members of the Hoard of 
Revenue, judges of the CVuirt of Ajijieal, a brigadier, colonels, 
majors, and officers ol lower grades. The scientific corps were 
well represented. Besides these were commissioners, magis¬ 
trates, civil servants of degrees, covenanted and uncovenanted, 
a Roman Catholic bishoj), and two Rrotestant chajilains. The 
lu Huiumons f^^hicls of this large society responded to Mr. Colvin’s 
councilsummons to what might be termed, without any 
counci, decided misuse of its natural signification, a general 
council. Rrobably in the whole annals of the mutiny there 
at which tiic ii<^ver assembled a body of men whose opinions were 
opniioiis are fjo discordant, so distracted, so void of any fixed 
iHconant. principle of action. Mr. Colvin himself was in 
favour of abandoning the station of Agra and taking up a 
})osition within the fort. Indeed, he not only announced this 
as his intention, but intimated that he had already issued the 
order for the native regiments to evacuate the fort, that the 
Christian population might take refuge within its walls. 
x\gainst this course of action many of those present, notably 
Mr. Harrington—an ex-judge of the Court of Ai)poal, but just 
then nominated member of the Legislative Council of India— 
and Mr. Drummond, the magistrate, loudly protested. As to 
the actual policy to be followed, there were nearly as many 
opinions as counsellors. The information that the mutineers 
were marching on Agra—information proved that same 
evening to be untrue—clouded the intellects of many. At last, 
however, a definite decision was arrived at. It was resolved to 
ReHoivesto sliow a bold froiit to the enemy, to secure the 
iroiit ^ fortress by a detachment of European troops, to raise 
volunteer corps, cavalry and infantry, and to hold 
a general parade of the troops the following morning, when the 
Lieutenant-Governor should deliver an address to the European 
and native regiments. 

I’he troops stationed at Agra consisted of one battery of 
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Bengal Artillery, the 3rd European Regiment,* the 44th 
and 67th Native Infantry. On the morning of 
the l4th,t these were brigaded on their own Harani^ues 
ground. The Lieutenant-Governor, and the prin- the Kuro- 
cipal civil officers of the station were present. Mr. 

Colvin addressed the European soldiers first. He told them not 
to distrust their native fellow-soldiers, but with an inconse¬ 
quence scarcely in keeping with his recommendation, added ; 

“ the rascals at Delhi have killed a clergyman’s daughter, and 
if you have to meet them in the field, you will not forget this.” 
He then turned to the sipahis. He told them that 
he fully trusted them, asked them to CHJine forward 
if they had any complaints to make, and offered to 
discharge on tlie spot any man who might wish to leave his 
colours. “Prompted by their officers to cheer,” records a civilian of 
high rank, who was present on the occasion, J “ tlie siptihis set 
up a yell; tliey looked, however, with a devilish scowl at us all.” 

That yell, and that “ devilish scowl,” should have opened the 
eyes of the Lieutenant-Governor. He might have Mr. CoWin 
read in the symptoms thus displayed that the 
sipahis of those two regiments, like the sipahis of all nVagnUudeof 
the other regiments of the Bengal army, were but 
watching their opportunity. There were not wanting at the 
elbow of the Lieutenant-Governor men animated by the con¬ 
viction that the rebellious movement had been concerted, that 
the sipahis as a body were involved in it, that the time had 
passed by when phrases however neatly turned, and expressions 
of confidence however sonorous, could avail anything. The 
Uhief Engineer, Colonel Hugh Fraser, noting the signs of the 
times, had advised Mr. Colvin to distrust everybody and to 
recognise the emergency. In plain language he counselled a 
removal into the fort,— a removal not only of the treasure, the 
records, the women and children, but likewise of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and his staff. But Mr. Colvin, who but the previous 
iiiorniiig had been led by his own instincts to order an identical 
action, had at this time fallen under the influence of other advisers. 
He saw not the significance of the “ devilish scowls,” and re- 

* Now 2ud Battalion, Royal Sussex Regiment. 

t Mr. Colvin in his report to Government gives the date as the 13th ; but 
that is evidently a mistake. The general council was held on the I3th. 

X Noteg on the Be volt of the Borth-West Frovinces of Indicia by Charkii. 
Raikts, Judge of the Sadr Court of Agra. 
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;^ar(le<] not tlie oonnH( 3 l of the (‘n<!;ineer. lie reported to rTovern- 
nient liis e()nfi<l(^nt expectation that ^jiiiet %voti 1(1 he 
nniintained at A^ra ; IiIh opinion that it was not hy 
lit.v (.1 uiain- jsliiittiii^ thenis(‘lv(*s 111) ill torts that tlie Briti>li 
could maintain thmr jiower in India. 

Hilt tlua'(‘ was a ])otentate whose capital lay some seventy 
miles troin A;j,ra who had taken a mon* accairati* view of fin* 
situation. This was .Maharajah Jaiaji ]hio Sindhia, ruler of tlu‘ 
Maratha kinji^dom called <!;enerally, after the name of its ca})ital, 
(i waliar. 


Maharajah .laiaji Ivao Sindhia afforded throuL;hont his career 
an example oi* the wisdom exi rcised hy the para- 
mount ])ow('r in dealint;’ < 3 ;(merously witli native 
])rin(H's. d lu' liistory is remaikahle. It hajipiuied 
in lH4d, wIk u tlu^ Maharajah was a minor, tliat (iwaliar, worsted 
in a war w'hich tin* intri^auu's wlio condm;ted its <;-overnment 
had ])rovoked, lay at the h^et of the British. Many courses lay 
wiM*mti(,ii (iov(‘rnor-( Jeneral, Lord EUen- 

oi Lord Kiion-borough, lie might annex it, as Lord Dallionsie, 
lotiinantr ttnder juvcistdy similar cinaimstanci-s, did, six ytairs 
owiUiiuin later, anm‘X tlu‘ Han jab. Jle migJif contiscato a ])or- 
tion of it, jlist as four years lutvr Lord Jfardinge acted 
w’itli regard to duliindhur. 1/e miglit i.ay n])on ft a licnvy coiitrL 
Inition ill the sliape of money. Bnt Lord Kilenborough ^vas a 
])resci(*nt statesman. He did none of tliese tilings. On tJie 
conti.ary, he conceived that it might Ik* possibh* by a uimerons 
treatment of the fallen Stati* so to bind it to tin* British tliat 


<wiUiur in 
Js-O. 


it might b(*come a source of strength to our (‘m])ire. d’o the 
minor Maharajah, of whose infancy his counsellors had taken 
advantjigc* to ])rovoke tlu‘ war, Lor<l Kllenborongh restored, 
then, the w hole of his jiatrimony. l>ut liis army he disbanded. 
In ])lace of it lie raised another army, to be administiuyd by 
British otlici'rs, hut to be at tlie charge of the State of (Hvaliar. 
He ])lac(Hl at the same time near the person of the Maharajah a 
Hesident, wdiose duty it should bo to w'atcli over and counsel 
the youthful monarch. 

This generous policy jiroduecd all the results wdiich had been 
lAudioit hojaal for it by its author. The Maharajah, as 


ut Ills 

jKdiry. 


he grew' u]) and studied the history of the jiast, 
!(cognised in the Hriti.sh Government the Suzerain 


to whom he was bound by considerations alike of gratitude ami 


of interest. He resolved frankly to recognise the supremacy of 
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tliiit Suz(‘raiii aial to ])rove hiinsolf worthy of tho ]K)siti()H 
assigned to him—tliat of one of tho main ])iilars of tho Ih’itisli 
Eiiipii o of' Ilindiistaii. Wdion, tlierofon% tho Mirath . 
revolt heeanu^ known at (iwaliar, tho Malnira jah to cHaf 

had no lu'sitation as to the oonrso it was ineiini-'V 
Lent n]>on him to ])nrsnt‘. At all risks lu^ would 
sn})jM)rt Ids Suzerain. Tlio vtny fact of Ins hinng a iiativ<^ 
of India had given him a more (huuplett^ insiglit into tlui so(a*(‘t 
reasons whitrh prom[)ted tho rt^volt than eould ])0 (dainuul hy 
any lhiroj)ean. Ilt^ was eouscious that the ilominant ]»owt‘r 
was about to eneoiintor a slioek, whicdi would tax all its 


resources, and which might torminato fatally for it. 

At tho very time, thou, when tho Lieutmiant (iovtumor of th(^ 
Norlh-AVest Provinces was coiigraiulating himself, and was 
assuring tho kSu]»romo Government (d’ liis belief tha-t tho two 
nativti infantry regiments stationthl at .\gra would rmuain 
([ui(.‘sc.ent, kSindhia, well assured that tlci (mtii'o n,. 
native army was uiidorminod, was warning tho the gravity 
Ihditical agent at Ids court t.liat tho <lisatfe(daon was 
univm’sal, and that tho luoii of liis own (jontingont would, 
sooner or latei*, Ibllovv tho example of tho regular army. 

d'lio ideas wiiicli Mr. Colvin had apfiarontly imbibed at tliis 
tiiijo regarding tho mutiny had taken tho sJia2)o of a conviction 
that, far from being caused by tlio sjaintamams aidion of tho 
sipiiliis, it was a movement prompto(l by tho (k>urt of Jlolili. 
Jlo consid(‘r(;d it, thou, very important to enlist coivin 
on tho bide of tho llritish those ra(;es which, in 
lonnei* times, had heon most antagonistic to tlio Huarutpur 
ro[)n*sontativo of tho Mugliul dynasty, and whose. 
timely support might, at this critical moment, inliuonco the 
si[)ahis. 01 * these there wore two in close ])roximity to Agra— 


the Marathas represented hy (iwaliar; tho Jats, enthroned at 
llliaratpur. To both of th(;se, then, Mr, Colvin applied at onc(? 
for material assistance. TJie replies were favourable. Sindhia 
at once dis})atched to Agra a battery of six 
guns, commanded hy Captain l^earson, and Cajitain 
Alexainler’s regiment of cavalry,—followed, a little 
later, hy Ca2)tain Uurlton’s c^.giment. On the }»artof P>harat})ur 
Captain Nixon was sent to occu]>y the station of Mathura with 
a detiiehment of infantry. 

But this timely assistance in no way retarded the quick 


ajiproach of the evil which had been forosliadowed. 
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Oil tin- 21st news readied Afiira tliat the native troops at 
N(»Mirrivc.i Alii'iirh had mutinied. 15y this revolt direct com- 
•if til. rcM.it ininiicatioii with Mirath was cut off. It deserves, 
lit Aii^urii. he reconh‘(l iu full detail. 

^riie. station of Aligarh li<“s on the grand trunk road, not 
tjuite midway Itetween the cities of Agra and Mirath, being 
tlistant about eiglity miles from tie; latttT, and fifty from the 

Aiif^iirii fonmu*. It ]>ossess(‘S a bastioned fort, well ca])able 
of (bdV'uet*, and imunorable in Indian history as 
liaving b(5(m tlie stn^ne of th(‘ first of tlie many effective blows 
dealt by Lord Lak(‘ at the Maratlia ])ow(U’ in IHOd. In May 
IHoT, the fort was not occupied, but tlie station was garrisoned 
by four companit's of the hth Kegiimmt of Native Infantry—a 
n'giiiKuit wbieh bon* a very high (tliaraett^r, and which, it w^as 
very gi.uierally believed, w^ould jirove faitliful, even should all 
tin* others mutiny. 

The events ol' the lOth of May, at Mirath, had naturally 
been reiiorted at Aligarh; but the story had had no 
(iiirAi tiKP- cff(H*t on tin* oiitw'ard beliaviour of the men of the 
Itvoi'i ‘Th. Humours of disorder in the district having 

subsequently reached the commanding officer, a de¬ 
tachment of the legiment was sent out to asc(uffain the truth. 
Tin*- d(‘tachnu*nt returned at the end of two days with a report 
that the rumours bad been greatly exiiggerated. And although 
it w'as stated that as they marched through the town to the 
regimental jiarado ground the hiitchors had endeavoured to 
work upon tlie minds of the si])ahis and to induce them to 
revolt ami shoot their officers, still tlie fact remained tliat they 
had not revolted, and that they had not shown the smallest 
.vjipunTit disaffection. On the contrary, both at that 

< aim aMitiuic time and subsequently, the sijaihis delivered iip to 
of tiK MiuhjN. officers men wdio had entered their linos to 


seduce them from their allegiance. 

It ha})penod, howover, that one of the men thus delivered 
over to justice was a Brahman w ho had acted as the 
the iirahmaii. agoLit of soiiie villagers in the neighbourhood. This 
man had imagined a ])lot, wdiereby, under cover of 
the noise and excitement of a simulated marriage ])roce8sion, 
the European officers might he murdered, and the money in the 
treasury, amounting to about £70,000, secured for the revolters. 
The Brahman, caught in the act, Avas tried by a court composed of 
native officers, and condemned to be hanged on the evening of the 
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saiiie day, tlio 20th. On that evening the native troops were <lrawn 

and in their i)rescnee the seiitenee was read to the condemned 
])ris'.)ner. T1 h‘ latter was then taken to the gallows, the rope 
was adjusted, the cart was taken away. During the whole of 
tliese proceedings the sipahis had maintained their usual })assive 
demcjuiour. Suddenly, however, one of their nund)er, bolder 
than uis comrades, step])ed forth from the lanks, pi,,. „p,irk 
and pjinting to the dangling corjme, exclaimed : 

“ Behold a martyr to our religion ! ” This (‘xchima- 
tion touched in the heart i)f the sipdhis a chord which had till 
then hun dormant. As if struck by the wand of a magician, 
these neii - who had passed the scuitence and had assisted at 
the exetutioii—broke out into open mutiny, ddiey dismissed 
their ofiicers, unharmed; but they (;om])elled them and all 
otuer fiiropeaiis at the place to quit Aligarh.* d’hey then 
plundend the ti-easury, opened the gates of th(3 gaol, and went 
otf bodil^^ to Dehli. 

Tliis ♦cciirred on the 20th of May. Tliere were detachments 
of the suue regiment, the 0th Native Infantry, at „ , , , , 

Balandsiahr, at Itawah, and at Mainjiuri. To thes(3 
stationsiiiformation of the revolt at Aligarh, promptly conveyed, 
produced the natural result. At Balandshahr, the outbreak 
was attmded by n(> violence. The sipahis simply plundered 
the treamry and went olf. The case was different at Mainpdri 
and at Itawah. 

Alainpiri lies seventy-one miles to the eastward of Agra. 
The detichment of the 9th Native Infantry at this 
place wxs commanded by Lieutenant Crawford. 

Informadoii of the revolt at Aligarh reached the station the 
evening of the 22nd. Mr. Power, the magistrate, 
who lecuved it, at once consulted the Commissioner, 

Mr. Ariiur Cc^cks, as to the course to be followed. Thes(3 
two geitlemeii decided to send all the ladies and children into 
Agra aid meanwhile to march the sipahis out of the station 
in the direction of Bhaugaon. The detachment of non-com- 
batantsset olf very early the following morning under charge 


* Ammgst these were Lady Outram, wife of Sir JanKis Outrain, ami their 
son, Mr. ^/ancis Outrarn, of the 1 ivil Service. Lady Outrarn succi eded in 
reaching 4gra in safety, and without molestation. Mr. Outram, and other 
EiiropearB, led by Mr. Watson, C.S., took the roa<l to Agra, escorted by a 
party of he cavalry of the Gwaliar Contingent. Their adventures belong to 
a part of ibis history yet to be related. 
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(»f tlie nssif-taiit iiifijjciHtrate, Mr, J. N. Power. Pliis iL!;oiitlemaii 
May u:;. <‘S(*ortc(l llie ladieis and (diiidnoi one Ntai;e. There 
Mr. J. N. them nnder ehar<;<‘ (d‘ a faitlifnl iVlu- 

ti.<-II iMoul- liaiiinauian who saw tht‘in safely into A'^ra. Mr. 
!w!ms ura P^'^ver, on their departure, returned to 

aii.l rrtiinis. Maili j)UI 1. 

JMeanwIlile, the ollieers of tlie fMli Native Infantry, Lieu¬ 
tenants ('rawfurd and de Kantzow, wen^ endeavouring^ to 
indue(‘ tlieir men to mareh out of the station. Tlie bi])aliis 
set out, l)Ut on reaeliin^ the limits of tlieir ]Kirade ground, tliey 
riM* oia'i.is refused to ).roe(-ed furthei*; and l)r(^akinj:; oit into 
at Miiiiipun' mutiny, warned tlieir ofli(‘ers with memK^es to 
depart—some ev(‘n jL^oinu; so far as to fin^ fit tliern. 
In th<‘ (ionfusion that hdlowed the ollieers were si'paratnl from 
eaeli otlu'i*. J )e Kantzow dismounted, and Lrawford, imahle to 
see liim for the tumult, and lielievin^ ]i(‘ had hetui killed, 
;i;allo])(Ml liaek t(» warn tin' civilians of tla^ mutiny, and to 
announce his o\mi intention of riding for Agra. 

Lrtiwford found assembled Mr. Arthur Locks the Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Towtii* the magistrate, J)r. W atson the civil sirgeon, 
and Mr. Kellner, a missionary. AfU^r a short consiltaiion, 
Mr. Locks, declaiing that no one was bound uider the 
ciicuinstances to remain at iMainiiiiri, stalled off. 

O.'Voticii of tlie 1-11 TH n 11-^11 1 

iv\.. of Mr. Kellner, Mr. lower, and ins brothe*,—who 

Or tlieii nU urned In an eseoi ting the nm-com- 

UiH?c hcri.-Hiits bjitants,—refused, with a noble devotion t> duty, 

■ notwithstanding the reports (d‘ ninsket-lirin{; which 
itviehed tliem from the ])arade-ground, to (jiiit the statoii. In 
this resolve tliey Aveie joined by Dr. AVatson, as wel as by 
tiireo Serjeants of the Load and Canal I)e])aitnumls, litchell, 
Seott, and Montgomery, and by a clerk, Mr. Clone, 'die first 
Loyalty of cousin of the itajah of M^iinpiiri, h'ao Ihowani 

luio lihuwiinf Singli, with a small force of horse and foot agreed 
^ at the same time to stand by Mr. Power. 

Meanwhile, de Kantzow, dismounted, had lieen opjxsing to 
the mutinous sijiahis a firm and Cnurageois will. 
pn^^MHPof lie im})l()red them, he ujihraided them, he tliBatened 
Ktt*nuo\v^ them. ]\lnskets were levelled at him in vaii. The 
courageous attitude of the solitary offer, en¬ 
deavouring to recall to duty men whose hearts told than they 
were doing wrong, overhiU-e for the moment jihysicd force. 
Not, indeed, that he entirely mastered the sipahis. Bit the^'’ 
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(lid not kill him. d'luy still rush(Ml on madly towards tlio 
treasury, hearing; with them their earn(‘st.ly ^a*stieulatiti^\ 
madly imi'IoriiijL:!; lieiitcmaiit. Arriv(*d at tlit' iron ^ates (d‘ tli(‘ 
treasury de Kaiitzow made one last a])|>(‘al. rui'nint; siahhudy 
iVom his own sipahis, he threw himsell' on tie* h>yalty of tlit‘ 
civil i;uard of tliirty men, posted to protcM't the (iovernnuuit 
nioTHW. ddiey responded ; tlu‘\^ rallied round him; tlui ollieials 
of tlu^ <j:;aol a<hhsl their ellorts ; and for tlu^ first 
time siiie(‘ tin? actual oinhreak on the jiarade-eround inuiinin-H.*' 
the torn iit was stemmed. 

ih’en more,--it was stopped. Not, irnhs'd, at the instant. 
])e Kantzow, with a wisdom Ixyond his yi^ars, avoided ])retupi- 
tatin^ a conflict. Iti' forbade the (‘ivil ;:,uard to lire, but drew 
it up to op])ose a resolute front to tlu' baited sipahis, whilst 
with all the eneri;-y of an excu’ted natun>. ln^ a<;ain 
imjhored these not to add ])lunder and mur<l(‘r to tiu-u^aVtiiy. 
mutiny. For threi^ hours his arguments, baeked by 
the physical elforts of the (dvil ^‘uard, ke])t tie' n'bi'ls at bay. 

The iron e-;it;‘s to the last r(‘Kist(M} all th<' ('llbrts ma,de to force 
tliem. It is possilde. that, unaiihal, (h^ Kantzow mi^’ht evmi 
have p(U‘suadeil the mutineers to withdraw. Ibit help, not in 
numbers, but in iniluence greater than bis own, 
brought about this coveted result. Wlum almost tun’'iyjn'inod 
exhausted by his etforts, he was joini'd by hao 
llhowani i^^ingh, dejiuted by the niagistiate, Mr. 

Fewer.* Tliti arguments of this gimth'inan addial to those of 
de Kantzow were successful, d'he si])ahis agrix;;! to withdraw 
jirovided that the b‘ao should accom])any thmn. lie. 
did this, and the d’njasiny was save(l. 'i’in* sipahis, ^'tn 
alter plundering tlndr lines and otlier buihlings, left 
the station, ddieir i(‘])ulse and d(*parture restored order and 
conhdence throughout tue city and (lislriiU of Mainpiiri. 

Th(‘ gallantry, the devotion, the cool daring of iheutenant de 
Kant/anv were not allowed to jiass unnoticed by tln^ 
Government. Lin'd (mnning wrote to tlui \oung ut- 

subaltern an autogra])h letter, in whicli in vivid 
and touching language he described the impres.^ion i ndereii by 
which his conduct had made upon him. Young in 

* i\lr. Ikmer was anxious to join do Kantzow, lnil lu- was a^Kur^ d hy tliat 
oftioer, in a few lines he inanag. d to convey to Mr. l*ON\er, that the sipanis 
Were yelling lor his liie, and that he, do Kantzow, was gradually quoting 
them. 
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yearn,” ho added, “ and at the outset of your career, you have 
given to your brother soldiers a iiolde example ot courage, 
jiatience, good judgment, and temper, from wliich many might 
]»rolit.” Nom^ \v 11 demy that the encomium was well deserved ; 
tliat an act smdi as that 1 Iiavci rec^orded merits to be treasured 


up in tln^ arcliives ol‘a nation’s liistory. 

It remains to be added tliat tlie levolted sipaliis went off to 
Dehli, and that de Kant/.ow, hdt by their departure without 
euiiployiiKUit, was at once pla(H‘d in command of a body of police 
for H{>eeial siTvieci in the (listri(‘t. 

I'lie s(.*em 5 at Itawah was more tragic and more bloody than 
itiiwjiii that just recorded. Itawah lic's seventy-three miles 
S(mtli-w(‘st of Agra, and about a liiindred miles 
north-wt^st of Kanhpnr. Jt was ga]Tisoned by one com])any 
of the 9th iiCginnuit of Native Infantry. The chief civil officer 
w'as I\Ir. Allan llnnn*. the magistrate and ('olb'ctor. The 
assistant magistrate was Mr. I)aTii(dl. On receiving intelligence 
of tlie (ivents at Miratli and at Dehli Mr. Hume had 


orpiiii'y!.T organised patrolling })artioH to watch the roads, to 
iMtruiiii.^ interci?}>t, if possible, any small deUiched parties of 
mutinc‘ers, ami at all risks to debar them free access 


to the station. On the niglitof the Hdhof 31 ay tlie patrols fell in 
w itli, and brought in as ])risoners, ^even troo])ers of 
tlie drd Oavalry, a regiimuit which had mutinied. 


They had hoW(ua*r, omitted to deprive tliese men ot their arms, 
and the? tmojiers, lu'ought fa(?e to face, with the native infantry 
drawn U]) at the (jnarter-guard,suddtuilv levelled their c obines or 
drew their swords, and assaulted the European officers on duty. 
The guard instantly turned out, and in the miiee that follow^ed 
five of the mutineers wei<‘ killed. Of the two who escaped one 


w%as shortl\ afUu N'ards captureil. 

Three days later the ]>atrols stop])ed at Jaswantnagar, ten 
miles from Itawah, n large (*art containing several 
cLu revolted troo]>ers, all belonging to the drd Cavalry, 

I rinas Well supplied wutli subres, pistol", and carbines. 
unt.eirj>i8. time the patrols attempted to disarm their 

captives; but attempting it without due precaution they paid 
dearly ior their ra.shness. Pretending to deliver up their arms, 
the troopers fell suddenly upon their captors and shot them 
down, llaving done this tiu*y took up a position in a Hindu 
temple near at hand, small, but of great strength, the approach 
to w'hich lay along a grove with walls on either side. 
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Piompt intelligence of this untoward event was convoyed to 
Mr. Hume. ddiat officer, accom))ani 0 tl by Mr. Mr. iiimio 
Daiiiell, j)roceoded to the spot, followed by some 
tro(>])ers and foot police. A glance at the temple to 

silowed Mr. Hume the strength of the ])osition. 

The ap})njacli to it was thoroughly commaiub'd by tlio carlunes 
of the enemy. The inhabitants of the neighbouring village 
showed likewise a strong disjtosition t'> aid tiie troopers, for 
tiiey not only <»pened communications with them, but si'iit them 
a supply of food and ammunition. T’o storm the temple by a 
from attack was dangerous, but it was the only possil)h 5 couise, 
unless the honours of tlu^ day were to b(‘, conceded to the trooj)ers. 
Tliis was not to be thought of, so Mr. Hume and Mr. Daniell, 
summoning tJie police, to follow them, advanced ]M)ldly to the 
assault, lint one man answered to tlieir call. He was killed, 
Mr. 1 )aniell was siiot through the fact;, and Mr. 

Hume tliought it then advisabh^ to r(moun(a 5 an 
undertaking which never had a chance of success. 

8 up}K)rting his wounded friend, he gained Ids carriage, and 
returned to Itawah. That iiigiit the troopers, inuti- 
fearing lest a more fornddable attacjk should be >‘orK, huw- 
iiiade upon them, evacuated their ]>osition. ^ 

Idle fourth day subsequent to this event the detachment of 
the bth Native Infantry at itawah mutinied. The May 23 . 
ladies and children, accompanied by the civilian Tiicdetiuh. 
officers, and by some native officers who had re- y(h"N.i^at 
maiiied staunch, retired in safety to Barpiira, a j)olice Hawaii, 
station on the road to Uwaliar. Itawah was sacrked, 
the treasury was jilundered, the ]>ri 8 onerB were l eleased from 
the gaol, anarchy was inaugurated. The redgn of terror, how¬ 
ever, was nut of long duration. On the evening of th(i 24tli, a 
regiment of the (Iwaliar contiiigent, the 1 st Grenadiers, reached 
Barpiira. The following morning this regiment 25 . 

marehed 011 Itawah, and restored order. For the bmonii-riH 
moment British authority was again Hupnune, though 
no one dared conjecture how huoii or iiow late the restorer might 
become the j)er»eeutor! 

\Vhilst the spirit ot disaSection was thus spreading from 
station to station Mr, Colvin was cherishing the Mr. Coivin 
hope that even a majority of the sipahis might be 
amenable to reason. He believed that whilst the bridge i.> the 
ringleaders had deliberately set the Government 
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at dc.fianc**, othciK liad been induced to follow them solely 
by fear <d’ the eonNe(pieiices of not followini; fhem; that to 
inan;;iiial-c a policy of ^<meral severity towards all, because 
ol' th(‘ njiseoiidiict of a few, would ])r(.‘ci]»itate a o(meral 
iiiKiirrc< t ion ol' tin* native arjny. Hut il', li(‘ aiy,'nc 1, iin*ans of 
({Scape, by a proclamation of paiibui, slionld Iw opened to all Avbo 
could jnopcrly be admitted to nuTcy, it would oiadly be seized 
by thos(‘ who liad no lieart in tlie })usincss, lni])r(‘ssed with 
tlicse views, which, it would a]>]>ea.r, were shared by almost all 
the oiVndals about, him, by soldi(Ts as well as civilians, M r. (^dvin, 
without awaiting; tin* sanction, fur wliiedi he aj)])lied, 
chillnil'.ir * of t he Snpjeine (lovei-nnnmt, issued, on tin* 25th 
ra pnxdaniation yivino- oll’i'ct tv) tliem. 

lie was catchino; at a straw, but, in the sea of 
dillieullies in wliieh be was striioo-iin^-, tliere was positively 
nothin^' nnue tanji;ibh{ at whicdi the liand <*ould o;]'asp! 

Ml', (dolvin's ju'oelamation was disa]>prov(.‘d of, on several 
c'rounds, by the (loveiairmuit (d‘ India, who substituted for it 
allotInu* of their own composition, ddnri* was really little 
sub>tantial ditferenee betwwn the tw'o, and both w'ere useless, 
in ]>oint of fact, tin* time laid not arrived to issue ]>roelamations 
of paialon. Mr. Golvin's otlbr was ^vv\\ meant, but, 

' thoue;h the ]»roelamation w'as sown broadcast over 
the province it failtnl to brine- in a sinyle ])(‘niteiit 
sijmlii. The straw at whieb he elntehed eiumbh^d in bis band. 
Mr. (\)lvin's jirocdamation Avas issinnl on the 25th of May. 

vviiicii ^ hi tin*, doth, three eompani(‘H of native, infantry 
follow,a ,Ml wiiivdi lia])p(‘ned to beat Mal.lnii a, only tbiriy-five 
niih^s from A era, belongiiie- to iJie two regiments 
stationed at A era, suddenly inutini({d, sliot down one otiicer. 
Wounded anotln*r, plundered the treasury, bred the houses of 
the Mueli.sli, ndeased tie* ])risoiiers fi\)m the ;j;*aol, ainl went off 
to l)(‘hli. 'I'liis was tin* first practical answa‘r ^iveii by the 
sipjihis to Mr. Colvin’s proclamation. 

ibit the lijijah of liharatpiir liad, as 1 liave sliown, despatched 
Tho Bharat- (letaelimeiit of his tmops, under Captain Nixon, to 

i>hr rruopa aiil the llritishat IMatliiira. When the thn?e com- 
}»anies at that station niulinied on the doth, the 
Bharatpiir detachment was oceu])ying a position at Hddal, a 
snnill town lying between Matliuia and Debli, thirty-seven 
miles north of the former and only sixty from the latter. Being 
on the high road, it was the place of all others to be occupied with 
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advaiifajxe Ly a Lody of men Md«hinf>; to intercept troo[)s 
niarcliini;- from Mathma on Delili. So at l(*a8t reasoiual, on tlie 
morning,* of the dint, .Mr. Harvey, tlu^ ( a)mmissioner 
of At^ra, who was witli the l»harat])ur troops; so 
r(‘asomM] ( Captain Nixon, who commanded them. A ])osition was 
accor(lint;]y marked out and the ti()oj)s werc^ ord('r(‘d to take 
it lip. l»Mt lien^ occurred an nn(nx])ected diffiiailty. 

Tdie sipaliis of tlie ihijali of l>haratj)iir not only their 

refns(‘d to obey, but fhoy warn(‘d tlie l>riti.sli oflicei’s 
to dej)art. Tlie rebellion, then, was not confined lo 
sijiahis in British ]'ay. It was iKaumiino* honrly mon^ national. 

Jhanonstranet^s, threats, entiaaities, wen^ abk(‘ iisidi'ss. If, 
was not, Intwever, until tlie ;^nns \va‘rt; turned n])on tlu; o-roiip 
of some thirty fhiolishnuui, who weae jncseiit, that th(‘s<^ 
yielded reluctantly to t}u‘ mutineers. A f* av minul'-'s attei' 
their de])arture, the shouts of the sijirihis, and hu;^e bontims 
caused by the buiaiin^ of tin ir tents and th(‘ iV*w bunoahiws 
built for Ihiiropi'ans, showed that tin* niNtiny had Ixaui <'onsum- 
matt‘d. Idle oilieers c'scajied with dilUculty and after many 
])erils to Idiaratpdr. 

Information of tlu' mutiny at Mathura disturbi'd th(5 calcula¬ 
tions and (lesti’oyed tin* hop(‘s of Mr. (^ilvin. That kiipjih of 
mutiny liad been tin* act ot the men wlioin lu^ had 
h;iranji;m*d on tin* 14th, and amongst whom his jiro- on Mr! Cui- 
clamation had been most fnady circulated. It had '’‘"• 
be(‘u their own unadulterated work; conceived by tluur own 
brains, neither ])rom}>ted from outside, nor jiroduced by contait 
Avifh other le^iments. It hecame evidmit then, even to Mr. 
(Jidvin, that other means than those which lie had em])loyed 
would be n(‘c*(‘ssary to put down “ this darin|i; mutiny.” 

ddie n(‘ws of the mutiny at Mathura reaethed Mr. (’olvin at 
midnio'ht of the same day on which it (xauiired. The hearer 
of it was Mr. Drummond, the magistrate. At the tim (3 when 
the first “ general council” was held at Agra, Mr. Drummond 
had been of o])inion that the disalha44on was jiartial, and that 
our policy should be to ajipear to trust everyone. It was Mr. 
Drummond who had most strenuously opjiosiid Mr. Colvin’s 
policy of retiring within th fort. But Mr. Drummond’s vi^ws 
were altered now. Far from endeavouring to restrain the 
action of the iu'eutenant-Governor, he had now to stimulate it. 
Mr. Drummond, then, when he woke Mr. Colvin with the news 
of the Mathura disaster, pointed out to him the necessity it had 
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eroatod of at once diKarinin^ tlio regiments at Agra. And when 
Mr. (‘olvin, only half-convinced, s(‘enied im^lincd to hesitate, 
the magistrates call(‘d attention to the fact that any sndden 
oiithreak on tins ]>art of the sipahis would probahl}" 
re'snlt in lh(s liberation of the prisoners from the 
ga<jb witli its conscejiient disorder and ])ossible 
disaster. '’i'licn ]\Ir. Colvin hesitated no longer. 
The order Avas at once issued for a gtmeral })arade the following 


Ho rcH' lvo 
to (lis '011 
tlio A^iii 


morning. 

At dawn of day on the 31st of May the troo]>s were 
drawn np on the Agra ]>arade-gronnd. There was Ca])tain 
D’OyleyV batti'ry, the 3rd Enro]>eans, and the two native 
regi*m(*nts—tln'Si' so ])osted as to be under the fire of tins 
Knro])eans. 'J'he llrigadier—Drigadier I'olwhele—an officer of 
tlie Indian army -then directed the commandants of the native 
infantry reginumts to order arms to be ])iled. The order Avas 
given. “ I'liere aviis a moment of hesitation, a look of dis¬ 
content. 3’he officers sternly reiterated the order. 
Silent and snlhm, the sipahis obeyed—piled their 
arms, and marched f)ffi to their lines. The 44th and 
OTtli Regiments, wle se colours had Avaved irom the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra, Avev(“ no more.”* 

Fuller elfect Avas n<»w given to the carrying out of the 
n'solution ]>assed at the general council regarding 
the organisation of Aadunteeis, horse and foot. The 
class app(‘aled to, composed of clerks in the public 
offices, jHUisioned soldiers, Eurasians, tradesmen, independent 
gentlemen, responded freely to the call. A body of infantry 
was formed for the protectit>n of the station itself, Avhilst Horse 
Volunttcrs Avere enrolled to guard and escort to the fort the 
women Jind children in case of a sudden rising, and to afford 
aid to fugitives from neighbouring statinns. 

Notwitlistanding the disarming of the situihis, the mind of 
31 r. Colvin Avas far from easy. The country around 
o!'Mr!‘oa- Agra was in a blaze. Direct communication with 
vin’sjxsi- district to the north-west had been cut off in 

the last week of May; that A\dth Calcutta was 


♦ Raikea’s Xoten on the Revolt. Mr. Raikes adds : “ On examining the 
ruusquefs, many were found loaded with ball. It was afU^rwards well 
known, that on*this very Sunday morning, the sipahis had consj)irtd to over- 
jxiwer the European regiment when in church, to rush upon the guns, and 
then to shoot, plunder, and burn, from one end of Agra to the other.^* 
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severed the first week in June. In the cajntal of his own 
provinces the Lieutenant-Governor was isolated. One by one 
the towns and districts around him fell away fiom his ^rasp. 
The disbanding of the sipahis, and the ju'esence of a regiment 
of European infantry and of a battery of Eiiropean artillery, 
had for the moment saved Agra. Ibit Agra was within 
seventy miles of tlie capital of the greatest of tlio Maratlia 
rulers, faitliful himself to the British, l)ut whose troops, levied 
in tlie recruiting ground which ha<l suppli* d the British native 
army, were not to be perfectly trusLid. Agra again was the 
natural and liistorical point of attack for the contingents of tlie 
native princes of Oentral India,—and, however favourable 
might have been Mr. Colvin’s opinion of the native ])rinces, 
the example of Bharatpur had led to tlie inference that their 
contingents sympathised with the mutineers. 

Mr. Colvin’s position, then, oven after ho had, by disbanding 
his two native regiments, removed the immediate danger, 
was extremely critical. Every day events were 
passing beyond his control; his power to initiate 
was disappearing ; it was becoming more incumbent 
upon him to shape his action so as to meet the 
manceuvres of others. The initiative in fact had passed into 
the hands of the rebels. 

The danger nearest to him was that which might come from 
the Gwaliilr contingent. 1 have stated in a pre¬ 
ceding page that immediately after the outbreak at cunUngent!^ 
Miratli Sindhia had placed a considerable body of 
trcxips of his contingent, commanded by British officers, at the 
disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor. But these men were the 
brothers of our sipahis, allied to them by caste, by religion, by 
sympathy. Sindhia not only did not trust them, but he had 
warned the British political agent at his Court, Major Charters 
Maepherson, that they would inevitably seize their opportunity 
to follow the example set them at Mi'rath and Lehli. Major 
Maepherson, an officer ot a stamp especially fostered by the 
East India Company, thoroughly acquainted with the natives 
of India and trusted by them, pointed out then to the 
Mahaniiab, that, holding he convictions he had 
expressed regarding the men oi his contingent, it inn body- 
would become him to show the sincerity of his ^ 
attachment to his Suzerain by placing his body¬ 
guard, Marathas of his own kindred or caste, at the disjjosal of 
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the Tiieut(‘iiant-(i<)verii()r. To tin's projuisal Sindliiu liad a(?cede(l, 
and the hody-^nard liad lietni sent oil’ to A^^ia. Later events 
were to sliow tiiat not ev(‘n tie; CMiiiirades and kinsmen of the 
iMalnlra jail had keen ahh* to eHea])e the infeetio]). 

1']u‘ (iwaliiii eoniin^eiit was eom|K>s<d nf four field hatteries 
of artillery, a small sli*^e train, two re<;iments of eav'aliy, and 
seven of infantry, a^-^r(‘^atino' ei^ht llioiisand three Jiiiiidred 
and (‘i^ht(‘cn mem. Idie greater }>oition of tiie foree was 
statiomal at (Iwjiliar, nnd(‘r the* command of IVrigadier Lamsay, 
with ont]»osts at Hijoi and A^ra. 

dda^ cantonim'nt at ({waliar was oeen]»iod hy the otlieers of 
^ ^ ^ the eontin^emt, tludr wives and families. It may 

h«V*!;Vtiio exeit(‘ sni jirise that w'ith tln^ avowed oonvietioii of the 
ladirHiit Malalnijail r(‘piidin^‘ the (h‘^ree of confidence tliat 
(‘onld l»(‘ [ilaeed in the sihliers ol‘ the coniin<;(‘nt— 
Convictions shar(‘d hy his Ihime Ministm', Dinkar L‘ao; hy the 
Lcsidemt, Mai<»r Mac]>ln'ison ; and commnnicated, it must he 
pr(‘snm(‘(h to the LientenaTit-tiovernor—the ladiis and children 
should not have Ixa ii placed in security, whilst ye t tlime was 
time to reni<>vc them, d'hc subject had not heen nep,lected. 
iiicvuK' 1 .Malnirfi jail himself liad, so early as tln‘ last 
Mpit t(. tiu‘ \v(‘ek of May, su^’^csted tin* nanoval of the ladies 
^.]jtVom the caiitoniinait to the Jh*sidency, 
'which Avas hevond the. city, and about live miles from the 
cantonment. It so luip]>em*d that, on the LJSth of IMay, iji 
conse(jUenc(* of a strong- iinjiressioii that tin* si]>aliis would rise, 
the ladies did actually s]>end a ni^ht ihi'rc', prot(‘ct(‘d hy a 
})ortion of the Mahanijairs own miard. Well would it have 
been if tli(‘y laid been allowed to remain, or if they had been 
sent to .\^ra ! Lut on receivinij:: a I'lanonstranee from the 
native olhiaa's, athrmint;' the excellent disjiosiiion of their men, 
iMit ..ui.rrd pmti'stin^* against the slnr which liad been 

c'ast n]>on them by the transfer to the ])rotection of 
Malnlnijah of the ladies and cliildien, the 
Lri^adier recalled the latter to the station. 

Thoujrh coniidence had disappeared, the illusion was main¬ 
tained. This, too, despite the fact that almost 
every lost brought to (Iw'uliar convincing proofs 
that of all possible illusions this was the most 
liaseless. With rumours of the wdldest character from the 


North-West there came from jdaces nearer at hand accounts in 
alotail the truth of which w'as apparent. Now it was that the 
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troops at Ajinir and at Nasirab/ul had miitiniod, and had made 
their way to Delili; now, that th(‘ir oxainjile had been followed 
by the Nfniach garri.son : now, that the proviiicxi of Kohilkhand 
had risen ; now that tlu‘,ro liad been a massacre at J ban si : 
and now that the })anic had even reacthed Ualcntta. From 
Kanh])iir, fi*om Allahabad, and from tlu^ stations in tlieir 
vi{*inity, tlie absence of news gave birth to even more sinister 
forebodings. 

Such was the life from day to day in (Jwiiliar during the lirst 
fortniglit of June 18.a7. It was a life of terrible ^ 
suspense, of pn^ssnri^ on tln‘ iktvoiis system, ditli- s'usiumiso. 
cult to endur(\* ‘SSns]H use,” wrote Mr. Disraeli, 

“suspense is agony, but dcM-ision may b(^ dt'spair.” There 
were some of onr country wonuui at (iwaliar, om^ c^ertaiidy 
of the fairest and most gifted amongst them, to whom it was 
allotted to ])ass through the suspo.nsi; to suc(!uml) in the (‘ml 
to the ruthless and too cruel decision. At om^ time* during 
that fortnight it had be(m almost rrsolved to send the ladies 
into Agra, and a ])roposal to that (dfect had been made to 
the Lieuteiiant-( Jovernor. The idea that lie. wordd ].i 

accede to this jilan kindled some ho]>e in th(^ minds uk* 

of those most interested. l>ut on tin; 12th that hop(} verpe .>i 
was blighted. A telegram Irom Mr. (\>lvin (lirected 
that the ladies were not to be s(‘nt into Agra until mutiny 
should have broken out at Gwaliar.f 


* “We lived in a state of dreadful uncertainty,’’ writes Mrs. Coopland (A 
JjadifA Escape from (Jn-dlidr). “My Imsband seldom nndicssed at night, and 
I liafi a dress always ready to esra|K; in. My linsbaiid’s rifle was kept lojided 
(I learned to load and tire it), as we were determined not to (he. without a 
struggle. Oh, the misery of tliose days! None. l>ut tint ecmdemiied criminal 
can know whut it is to wait deatli passively ; and even he is not kept in sus- 
l>ense, and knows he will ho put to a iin.-reitiil end.” 

t A Jjadi/n Europe f rom Owdlidr l)y Mrs. (.'oopland. With admirabhi good 
sense Mrs. Coopland inili(*ates tlie fatal error of tlins ktarjnng ladi(‘H and 
cldhlren in a dangerous position. “ liotoro tliis,” sin? adds, “iny hushandhad 
often wisljed to send me to Agra; hut he would not desc.rt liis post, and i 
would not leave him. I have often thonglit since that liad I done so he might 
have escaped, by riding off unimpeded by me; many unmarried officers liave 
(‘scaped in this way. When tlie mi: Inies first In^gan, if all the ladies and 
children at tlie numerous small stations had bcM ii instantly sent away to 
C>alcutta or somei plac(! of safety Ixdore. the roads w( re obstructed, tlieir hus¬ 
bands and fathers would probably have had a betteu* chance of escajiC. Instead 
of which, the lives of men, women, and children were sacrificed, through thc*^ 
efforts to avoid arousing the BU8]>iciori of the troops.” 

VOL. in. 
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At last the crisiH came. It Avas Sunday, the 14tli of June. 
Juiu* 14 . IhiropeaiiH in Gwaliar had attended the service 

Tiif> (TiNiH at of tlie ( Jhurch in the morning, iiassing on their way 
owaiiur. iiiajiy isipahis loitering about tlie road. During the 
day fuller details of the Jhansi massacre had been received— 
details but ill-cal ciliated to dispel the gloom that hung over the 
station. The pn^vailiiig idea in the minds of the residents as 
they rtN'id those details was that the same fat(* was reserved for 
themselves,—“for now they were more than ever isolated, 
revolted [irovinces on three sides of them, and the telegrajihic 
communication with Agra severed.” * Suddenly, about midday, 
the alarm was given that one of the bungalows was on fire. 
This cir(;umstanc(\ the unvarying ])recursor elsewliere of a rising, 
lipRinKi.y ^'arned the* residents that their hour had arrived, 
an act ot in- Jiip they lii'id prepari‘d themselves for a crisis 
cciniiariHui. character. Waterjiots had been stored up in 

readiness. On the alarm then being given the occupiers of the 
several thatched houses ha<l their roofs well saturated. But 
the wdnd was high, incendiaries were creeping about, and there 
wer(‘ sonu* houses not at the moment occupied. The fire caught 
one of these, then s])eedily spread to the Mess-house, and thence 
to a large swimming bath-iiouse adjoining it. These and the 
bungalow first attacked by the flames wx>rc burnt to the 
ground. But the further ])rogress of the fire was then arrested. 
The wind fell, precautions had been taken, every European was 
on the look-out, and the day had not waned. 

Few, however, doubted as to the course events would take as 
s(X>n as darkness should set in. A little incident confirmed the 
already too certain conviction. Mrs. Cooj)land, the wdfe of the 
chaplain of Gwalifir, relates f how on that afternoon she and 
her husband went for a drive. “ We saw scarcely anyone 
alxiut, everything looked as it had done for days past; but as 


* “IMy liusbaial laid down and trieil to get a little sleep, lie was so worn 
out. lie had just before been telling mti the particulars of the Jhansi 
massacre, too frightful to be repeated; and we did not know how soon we 
might me('t the seme fate ourselves. 

“ 1 hope few will know how awful it is to wait quietly for death. There 
was now no escape ; and we waited for our death-stroke. The dread calm of 
y>prehen8ion was awful. We iudeetl drunk the cup of bitterness to the dregs. 
The words ‘O death in life, the days that are no more,' kept recurring to my 
memory like a dirge. But (iod heJ])8 u.*< in all our wors; otherwise we could 
not have l)orne the horrible suspense.”—Mrs. Coopland. 
t A Lady's Escape from Gu'dlidr. 
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wc were returning, we passed several parties of 8i])a]iis, none of 

whom saluted us. Wo met the Brigadier and Major 

Blake, who were just going to pass a party of 

sipaliis, and I remember saying to my husband, ‘ If 

the si])ahis don’t salute the Brigadier the storm is nigh at 

hand.’ Th(nj did notT 

I'ho instincts of Mrs. Coopland were true. The storm was 
nigh at liand. d’hat niglit, immediately after tlu^ tiring of the 
evening gun — 9 I'.M. —the sipahis of the Gwaliar 
contingent rose in revolt, '^'hey rushed from tlieir bnak"ou'u 
huts in tumultuous disorder, sounded the alarm, 
discharging their loaded muskets, and then set lire to the lines. 
The oflicers, as in duty bound, galloped down to the lines in the 
vain endeavour to recall their men to order. Tliey wcue met 
by murderous volleys directed at them. (^iptain VVilliam 
Stewart, commanding a battery of artillery, was H(;verely 
wounded, and afterwards when a prisoner was doliberaUdy slujt 
dead. The return of his riderless horse to the house-door 
conveyed the sad news to his wife. She herself, fair and bright 
as the Morning Star, did not long survive him. She, too, was 
shot dead, and her boy with her. The sipahis spared her little 
girl. Major Hawkins, also commanding a batteiy. Majors 
Shiireif and Blake, commandants of infantry regiments, shared 
the same fate. Dr. Kirk, the superintending surgeon, was 
discovered in the place in which he had sought refuge and was 
killed before the eyes of his wife.* Mr. (,V)opland, violently 
separated from his wife, who was spared, was 
murdered.t Others managed to escape; but of the 
fourteen British officers present that morning at 


* “ Then poor Mrs. Kirk, with her little imy joined us. She had that 
instant seen her husband shot before her eyes ; and on her crying: ‘Kill me 
too!* they answered, ‘No; we have killed you in killing him.’ Her arms 
were bruised and swollen ; they had torn off iier bracelets so roughly ; even 
her wedding ring was gone. They spared her little boy, saying, ‘ Don’t kill 
the hac/^c/m (child); it is a mimie hdhd (girl).’ Poor child; liis long curls 
and girlish face saved his life. He was only four years of age.”—Mrs. 
Coopland. 

t “ We all stood up together the corner of the hut” (to which they had 
been conveyed by Mr. Blake’s faithful Muhammadan servant, Mirza) ; “ each 
of us took up one of the logs of woo<l that lay on the ground, as some means 
of defence. 1 did not know if my husband had his gun, as it was too dark in 
the hut even to see our faces. The sipahis then began to pull off the rwff ; 
the cowardly wretches dared not come in, as they thought we had wea]>oiis. 

I 2 
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(Jwdliar one half were slain. With them likewise, three 
women and three children, and six sergeants and pensioners.* 
Those who escaped, men, w^omen, and children, made their 
way as best they could, some in parties, one or two almost 
singly, into Agra.*]' llieir sufferings were great, 
vivorn lind The agouy of that terrilde night weighed upon 
erA^f<ru^ th(im long afterwards. The widowed wife, the 
orjdianed child, the bereaved mother, were indeed 
bound to each otluu* by th(‘ syni])athy of a common sorrow. 

I Jut until Agra was reache<l danger seemed still to threaten 
them all. T]i(*y, the survivors, could derive little satisfaction 
from tlie fact tliat their dear ones had been shot down solely 
because the (lovernment had been afraid to show mistrust of 
the sii)ahis. ^idiey could not but know that their actual 
coTidition was the r(‘sult of that simulated reliance. They felt, 
then, as they had felt ladbre, tliat the timely withdrawal of the 
ladies and children wamld have at least given the officers a 
chance of escape. lJut now all was over. The murdered 
husbands had diinl in the jierformance of rigorous duty. The 
wdves, the children, who had perished, had been the holocausts 
of a policy, timid, irrational, even provocative of disaster. In 
deciding to hav(^ recourse to such a ])olic 3 " the impress of a 
strong character had been painfully and fatally wanting. 

Intelligence of th(‘ (iwaliar mutiny reached Agra on the 
, _ loth. Following it came likewise the information 

that the Maharajah, and his able minister, Dinkar 
IJao, still loyal and true, would use every means in their power 
to restrain the over-charged aspirations of their followers and 

When tiny liad luirooled the hut th(‘y fired in upon uh. At the first sliot we 
ilro|)j)ed our piece's of wood, and my liushaiid said, ‘We will not die here, let 
U8 go outside.’ Wc all rushed out; and Mrs Blake, Mrs. Raikes, and I, 
cdasjied our hands and cried, ‘Maf muro^mat mdro (lio not kill us).’ The 
Ki[ttihis said, ‘ Wc will not kill the mem-sahibs (ladies) only the sahib.* We 
W(*r6 sinTOUiided by a crowd of them, and as soon ns tht^y distinguished my 
liushaud, they finnl ut Jiim. Instantly they dragged Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Raikes, 
and me back ; but not into the bearer’s hut; the mc/dcr’s (sweep(;r’s) was go; d 
enough for us, they said. I saw no more; but volley after volley soon told 
me that all was ove r.*'—IMrs. Goopland. 

Mrs. Stewart ^^aft t\\e only lady killed; but witli lier her boy and her 
lunroyoan nurse. Tlie wife of a wavraut officer was also killed. The officers 
uundered were Dr. Kirk, Majors Shirreffi, Blake. Hawkins, Captain Stewart. 
Lieutenant l’ro<‘tor, and the Reverend Mr. Copland. 

t Many of tlumi came through the Dholpiir country, the Rajah of which 
was prodigal in his attentions and in his provision of conveyances and escort. 
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their sipahis. But graver events were at hand. Central India 

had risen ; Rohilkhand had risen ; and it was soon 

seen that the safety of Agra was imperilled from abiut^AVl!. 

without. It will 1)0 my duty now to recount the 

nature of these perils, and then to discribe the mode in which 

they were met by the ruling powers of the North-Western 

Provinces. 
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CIIArTER II. 

JHANSI AND DUNDELKHAND. 


Three cen¬ 
tral 
in tli(‘ 

Noilh-West. 


The events wliieli were occurring at the ])ei“i()(l at wliich we 
liave arrived at Allahabad, Kanhjiur, Banaras, and in the 
Miratli division have been already related. From those 
(jnarters then*, came no li<i;ht to Agra. PTom others, within 
and without the eircle of the North-Western Frovinees, issued 
those menacing denionstrations which forced at last a decisive 
})olicy on the (Jov(‘rnment. These have now to ])e noticed. 

In writing the history of the mutiny in the North-Western 
rrovinees, it has to he borne in mind that three central 
positions stand out, each distinct from the others, and each at¬ 
tracting to itself separate attacks, unconnectod with the others. 

These three central positions were Agra—the point 
aimed at hv the mutineers on the right hank of 
the Jamnali—hy those, in a word, issuing from 
( Ventral IndiaKanhpur, connected henceforth 
intimately with Oudh :—and Dehli, attracting the rebels from 
Jlohilkhand and the northern jiart of the Dual). To preserve, 
th(‘n, unbroken the narrative of the events affecting Agra as a 
main central point, it is necessary that I should leave for a 
future chapter the stations and districts on the left bank of the 
Jamnah, and endeavour to concentrate the attention of the 
reader on Bundelkhand, on Central India, and on Rajputana. 

The town of Jhansi lies a hundred and forty-two miles 
Jhiinsi south of Agra. It is the capital of the province of 
tlie same name. The history of this province has 
been peculiar. Amid the general plunder and robbery which 
accompanied the break-up of the Mughul empire under the 
successors of Aurangzib, a portion of Bundelkhand belonging 
to the dominions of the Rajah of Urcha had been appropriated 
by one of the Marathd officers serving under the Peshwa, and to 
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him confirmod by sanad. The territory so appropriated, 
containing nearly three thousand square miles and a popula¬ 
tion of about a quarter of a million, was called after the chief 
town within its borders, Jhansi. As long as the 
power of the Peshwa lasted the Maratha officer and ViLtury^ 
liis successors ruled Jhansi as vassals of that prince. 

But on the downfall of the Peshwa in 1817 the territories 
possessed by him in Bundelkhand and elsewhere were ceded to 
the British. Amongst these territories was Jljansi, the ruler of 
which, known under the title of Subahdar, accepted the pro¬ 
tection of the British, and agreed to pay an annual triljiite of 
seventy-four thousand rupees of the currency of his State. In 
return the British Government declared him hereditary ruler 
of the country. The name of the Subahdar with whom this 
arrangement was concluded was Kain Chand lla(j. Fifteen 
years later tlie British Government, to mark their approval 
of his rule, exchanged his title of Subalidar for the higher 
rank of Kajali. Kam (Jiand Kao enjoyed his new dignity for 
three years and then died without issue (1835). 

The Kajah had died, and had left no direct heir, natural or 
adopted. But in the guarantee given eighteen years before 
the State had been declared to be hereditary in his family. It 
was therefore, incumbent upon the British Government to 
acknowledge as Kajah the member of that family nearest in 
relationship to the deceased. Ultimately the choice fell upon 
Kao Kagunath Kao, his uncle. 

This man was incapable, and a leper. After throe years 
of unpopular rule he died, and the throne became again 
vacant. 

There were several claimants to succeed him. Their pre¬ 
tensions were examined by a commission appointed Disputes re^ 
by the Governor-General of India, and after a long girding the 

. , n 1 i 1 • T 1 BUCCOH.sioll, 

interregnum all but one were pronounced invalid. 

The excepted claim was that of Baba Gangadhar Kao, brother 
of the deceased. He, therefore, was nominated Kajah. 

Meanwhile the revenues of the country had been falling. 
During the reign of the leper there had been practically no 
government. Everywher disorder had been rampant. Baba 
Gangadhar Kao was not the man to remedy this state of things. 
He, too, was an imbecile, and it was conjectured that under his 
sway, disorder, far from being checked, would be increased 
tenfold. 
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I'lidcr tlicse circumstances, the Britisli (Government stepped 
in as the paramount power, and resolved to carry on the ad- 
urifiHii ministiation of tlie country hy means of British 
ak^ ticyin- agcuicy. To tlic JMjali an annual allowance was 
tio(hu(‘<i. jrnxiited, and lie was informed that tlu‘ government 
of tlui country would only he made ovtu’ to liim when it 
should a])pear that lie was fit to conduct it ])roptuly. 

That happy ]>eriod arrived in 184d. By tlie (‘xertions of the 
Ih'itisli oflieers the C(Uintry had heen restored to 
VosSl* more than its former ])rosj)eritv. It was then made 
o\’er to tlie Bajah, suhject to a small cession of 
territory in commutation ol‘ tlu‘ annual ]>ayment pireviously 
made for the sup])ori ot‘ the Bundelkhand ](‘gion. 

Baha (langadlnir Joio ruled Jhansi for t h^vmi ycairs neither 
very wisely nor very well. lie died in lSo4 with- 
out lulls. He was the last male descendant of the 
family to which the British (iovernment in 1817 
had guarante(*d the right of succession. The (Governoi-'tGeneral 
of the day. Lord 1 )alhoiisi(\ was of o])inion that the treaty of 
1817, whilst it did guarantee tlie right (.)f su(*cession to the 
members ol‘ a certain family, gave no right of adoption, after 
the disa])p(‘aran(a* of that family, to tlju widow of its latest 
rejiresentative. lie was I’ertiliinl in this vic^w by the o])inion 
of the commission a])])ointed by Auckland in 1838, and 

whi(di had unanimously njected the ])retensions of all the 
claimants excepting one. And now that one had died, child¬ 
less. Jjord Dalhousie, therelbre, in s])ite of the 
])rotestations of the wi(h)w of the deceased Ibljah, 
declared the >State of Jhansi to haA^e lapsed to the 


paramount i)owtu\ 

This haji])ened in 1854. The three years which had passed 
between that date and the period of which I am 
writing had in no way reconciled the Bani to a 
policy which she regarded as unjust to herself, and 
insulting to the family of her late husband, thi the contrary, 
the year 1857 found her brooding over her griefs and })anting 
lor revenge. 

The British Government regarded her anger and her re¬ 
monstrances Avith careless indift’erence. d'hey did w^hat Avas 
eA'en worse, they added meanness to insult. On the confisca¬ 
tion of the IState, they had granted to the Avidowed Bani a 
pension of £0000 a year. The Bani had first refused, but 
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had ultimately agreed to aeoej)t tliis jKuiKioii. Tier indig¬ 
nation mav ho iman'inod ■when she I'ound herself,,,, . 
called iij)on to pay, out ot a sum wliicJi slio Oovoniment 
regarded as a mere pittance, tlie debts of her late her" 

husband. 

Bitter as was lier remonstrance against a (‘ourse which she 
considered not less as an insult tlian as a fraud, it was un¬ 


availing. Uselessly she urged that the British had taken the 
debts of the late ruler with the Ivingdom ol* which they had 
des})oiled her. ]\lr. (k)lvin insisted, and caused the amount to 
be deducted from her ])ension. Other grievances, such as the 
slaughter of kine amid a I lindii ])o]mlation, and the re.sum])tion of 
grants niadci by former rulers for the sujiport oi’ Hindu temples, 
whilst fomenting the discontent of the ]K)])ulation with their 
change of masters, IbrnuHl subj(‘cts for further remonstrance ; 
but the ])ersonal indignity was that which rankhMl the most 
deeply in the bn^ast of this high-s]arit(‘d lady, and made her 
hail with gratitude the symptoms of disaffection which, in 
tlie early jiart of isr>7, began to a]>p(.‘ar amongst the native 
soldiers of the hated Englisli. 

The garrison of dhansi was (‘om])osed entirely of native 
troops. There was a detachment of Foot Artilhuy, uarriBonof 
the left wing of the 12th Itegiment of Native in 

Infantry, the head-quarters and right wing of the 
14th Irregular Cavalry. Jhaiisi is a walhid town, overlooked 
by a stone fort surmounted by a round tower. The canton¬ 
ment lay outside, and at a little distance from, the town. 
Within its limits was com])rehended a small iort, occupied 
by the artillery and containing the treasure chest, called the 
kStar Fort. The ti’ooj)s were commanded by Ca})tain Dunlop, 
of the 12th ^Native Intantiy. The ])olitical and administrative 
officer was (’a 2 )tain Alexander 8kene. 

'riie account of the events at JMirath on the 10th of May 
produced the effects whicli might have been expected on the 
mind of the Kani of .Jhansi. Her hones at once 
revived. r rorn the do(U*s ot Ju*r ])alace there fncounigcd 
started at once confidential servants towards the 
sipahi lines. These retu^ ned with re[)orts fully re¬ 
sponding to her highest hopes. The time so eagerly longed 
for was approaching. Her task, then, was to lull the English 
into security. It would ap})ear that in the political officer. 
Captain Skene, she had soft material to work upon. She 
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8UCceod(3d 80 well in impressing the mind of this gentleman 
with a conviction of her loyalty, that she obtained 
into Hie lye., froiii him })ormission to enlist a body of armed men 
for her own protection from any attack from the 
hipahis! I'liis j)ermission obtained, she rapidly 
invited the old soldiers of the State to rally round her, at the 
same time that she seci'Ctly caused to be unearthed heavy guns 
which had In^en buried at the time of her liusbautrs death. 

Meanwhile, ('aj>taiu Skene, utterly uneonscious of the im- 
jiending dangcu*, was rej)orting to his tiovernment his con¬ 
fidence in the stabi of affairs at Jhansi. Neither from the 
native soldiers of the (kuiipany, from the levies of the Kani, nor 
from the nobles of JhiluM', did he ap])re}iend the smallest dis- 
wiiotriiRt turbance. Caj)tain Dunlop and liis brother officers 
lid. ami tiie were almost equally trustful. Keports were made 
Hiwiiiix them from time to time regarding the diffi¬ 

culty felt by spies in their attempts to enter the lines of the 
men. The fact that difficulty should have been experienced 
was, in tludr eyes, a sufficient proof of the fidelity of the sipahis. 
llesides, (h])tain Dunlop trusted the irregular cavalry, and he 
felt satisfied that with their aid he could suppress in the bud 
any outbreak on the part of the other native soldiers. 

The burning of the bungalows occupied by the English officers 
at Jhansi, the invariable precursor of a rising, did 
disturb the serenity of Captains Skene and 
Dunlop. A fire, which occurred on the 1st of Juno, 
was attributed to accident. But on the afternoon of the 5th of 
June an event occurred the bearings of which it was impossible 
to mistake. A company of the 12th Kegiment of Native Infantry, 
led by one of its native sergeants, and cheered on by 
the native gunners of the battery, marclu d straight 
into the Star Fort, and announced their intention to 
hold it on their own account. Captain Dunlop 
rushed instantly to the parade ground, accompanied by his 
officers. The remaining four companies of the regiment 
professed themselves highly indignant at the conduct of the 
rebellious company, and they and the cavalry declared they 
would stand by their officers. The following morning they 
were paraded. They repeated their protestations. Captain 
Dunlop was then proceeding to prepare measures to bring the 
revolted company to reason. Whilst engaged in these pre¬ 
parations at the quarter-guard of his regiment he was visited 


J Utip 5, 
The Hipjiliiis 
H'-ize tne 
Slur Fort. 
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by Captain Skene, and by his assistant, Captain Gordon. 

After these had left him, Dnnlop wrote some letters and 

posted them himself. But on his way back from the post 

office he was shot dead by his own men. 

In fact the jireconcerted day had arrived. Tlie cajiture of 
the Star Fort on the 5tli had simply been a feeler to test tlie 
officers. Finding on the following morning that these were as 
credulous as they had been the preceding day, the sipahis 
resolved to strike at once. The afternoon of the ^ 

6th, then, the Rani, escorted by her new levies, The atiairde- 

came from her jialace, and went in procession vdopsinto 

towards tlui cantonment. As she issued from the 

town, a Mulla* called all tlie true believers to jirayers. This 

was the signal. Tlie cavalry and infantry at once rose in 

revolt. 

They met Cajitain Dunloj), as already stated, on his return 
from the post office, shot him dead, and with him Themutu 
another officer. Ensign Taylor. Then the Irregular kill 
Cavalry scoured the plain with loaded carbines in 
pursuit of others. The sergeant-major Kewton was their next 
victim. To him succeeded, in the list of victims. Lieutenant 
Turnbull, of the Survey, an officer of the highest promise, who, 
however, did not succumb until he had made his assailants pay 
dearly for their treachery. Lieutenant Campbell, the only 
officer with the Irregular Cavalry, was wounded, but being well 
mounted, he succeeded in reaching the larger fort in safety. 

Meanwhile, Cajitains Skene and Goidon had returned to that 
larger fort. There also were the wife and tw(j children of the 
former; Lieutenant Burgess, of the Survey Depart- officers 
ment; Dr. McEgaii, 12th Kegiment of Native ‘occupy the 
Infantry, and his wife; Lieutenant Bowys, of the * 

Canal Department, his wife and child ; Mr. W. S. Carshore, 
collector of Customs, and his family; Mr. T. Andrews; Mr. K. 
Andrews and family; Mrs. Browne and her daughter; Mr. 
Scott and family; Messrs. Purcell, two brothers; two brothers 
Crawford; Mr. Elliot, Mr. Fleming, and others in the sub¬ 
ordinate departments of the Government, chiefly Eurasians, 
and whose names I hav^^ been unable to ascertain. The total 
number, including women and children, was fifty-five. 

The sipahis having killed ail the officers on whom they 


Mull a : ” a Muhammadan lawyer, a doctor of religion. 
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could lay hands, inarched with loud shouts towards the fort 
overlooking the town. But Captain Skene and his comrades 
had not heen inathnitivo s])cctat{)rH of the scene in cant''Uments. 
They had bestirred tiieniselves with the instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation to defend their position. Itifies liad been distributed ; 
wiii<rii tiu'v ladies tokl off to east bullets and to cook ; piles 

^ot stones had been hea]>ed U]) beliind tlie gates, and 
positions allotted to each member of tlie garrison. 
When, therelbre, the rel)els approached the fort, they were 
rec(;ived with so well directed a lire that they 
th\^hdl back in contusion to pre])are renewed efforts 
for th(‘ morrow. 

The resoin(H? now available to the besiegers lay in the guns 

which tlie loini liad unearthed. Jniring tlie night these, and 

the smaller luafcrltl irom the cantonment, wtue ])laced in 

position. On tlieir side, too, the English had held a council of 

^ war, A su(,*c(‘Ssiul deleiice seemed impossible. 

Send tliroe . . . .. t i x* x 

convoy8 to tiiins, jirovisions, a eontinned snpjiiy ot water, were 

tio.it xyitii .^|] Avanting. It was decided, then, at tliat council 
to send three ot the garrison under a sale conduct to 
trcjit with the lu'ini for tlie letirement of the men, women, and 
eliililren witliin tluj fort, to a place of security in British 
territory. 

On the morning of tlie 7th, IMessrs. Andrews, Scott, and 
June 7 Bnrcell, issued fiom the* foit. They were almost 
iinnicdiately seized ly tlie rebels, and conveyed by 
them to the |)alaee. d'he Ivani hy this time had become 
thonuighly intoxicated with the success that had been acliieved. 
JJeclariiig tliat “ she had no concern with the English swine,” 
she ordered her ibllowcrs to conduct the three ])ri>oiier8 to the 
Bisaldar, commanding the Irregular Cavalry, to be dealt with 
as he might direct, 'i'his was equivalent to their 
them kiiird. death-wariant. The Englishmen were then dragged 
out of the Balace. Mr. Andrews was killed before 
its gates by a native who was supposed to harbour a grudge 
against him ; the two others were dispatched beyond the walls 
of the town. 

‘ The rebels then rtuiewed their attack on the fort, but again 
The r(a)ei8 without success. The gnus had not been brought 
up. Oil the following morning (the 8th) this opera- 
* tion was attempted, and soon after daybreak a brisk 
cannonade was opened against the walls. But whether from 
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want of skill, or from defect in the guns, not a single brlok was 

displaced by the fire.* A stray shot, however, carried 

off Captain Gordon. The fire of the musketry from 

the fort did, meanwhile, a great deal of execution, 

and the rebels were deterred from ajtpioaching too near to its 

gates. 

Hope was now heginning to dawn upon the fated garrison, 
when, as if the oviu'wlielniing force outside was not a suffieitiiit 
foe to contend against, they discovered treacliery within tlie 
fort. Certain native servants had heen admitted for 
the performance of menial offices. Two of these men, 
in concert with tlio reliels outside, w(3re found in the 
act of opening the door of a secret [lassage communi¬ 
cating with the town. Lieutenant Powys, wlto discovered them, 
shot one man dead, hut was liimself cut down by tlie other. 
Captain Burgess avenged him in a second, and tlie two traitors 
were laid prone side hy side in a ditcli. 

This attempt frustrated, the garrison attem])ted to open 
communication with Nagod and Cwaliar. But the hold men 
(Eurasians) who attempted to carry out tliis resolve wore 
intercepted and killed. Provisions now began to fail ; ammu¬ 
nition was liecoming scarce—assistance from outsidf} seemed 
impossible. Despair seemed to clutch at the smallest chance of 
escape. Just at the moment one seemed to ])rosent itself. The 
Kaih and the sipaliis liad been baffled by the unex- 
pected resistance offered. \Yhat if it should continue? 

What if these Europeans had sujiplies of wliich they 
knew nothing? Tlieir own guns had failed: assault was 
dangerous; would it not be advisable to get these bold men 
into their power by soft promises, and then to make away with 
them ? 

This idea, so consonant to the principle ol‘ Asiatic warfare, 
had no sooner been entertained than it was acted upon. The 
Rani sent messengers to tlie fort under a flag of truce, demanding 
a parley. Captain Skene responded. Tlie native 
messengers then declared that the Rani wanted ordy 
the fort; that if the Europeans would lay down tlieir 
arms and surrender the position they held, they should be 
escorted to some other station. These terms having been 

Narrative of a native of Bengal attached to the office of the Collector of 
Customs at Jhiinsi. 
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affirmed by the most solemn oaths, Ca])taiii Skene, on behalf of 
the garrison, acceded to them. They set-med indeed to offer the 
only chance of life. The members of the garrison then laid 
down llieir arms, and walked out of the fort. 

Then comnien(M*d the last act of the drama. No sooner had 
tlie Kiiroj)eaT»s issued from the fort than the rebels 
f(‘ll u])oii them, bound tliem, and carried them to a 
ganhui, called the Jdkan Bagli. Arrived there they 
wt^re }ialt(‘(l near a cluster of trees. The word then passed that 
tljc liisaldar had ordered them to be massacred. The prisoners, 
disarni<‘d and bound, were then ranged in three lines, the first 
containing the adult males, the second the adult females, the 
third the children. Then, suddenly, the head native official of 
the gaol raisiMl his sword, and cut down Captain tSkene. This 
was the signal, ^.riie murderers then went to work, each armed 
with a lethal weapon. ^J’he captives were pitilessly hewn 
down. Not a man, woman, or child, survived that afternoon’s 
l)utchery. 

Such was tli(‘ massacre of Jhiinsi. A doubt has been raised 


as to the com])licity of the Ihini in the atnjcious deed. But it 
must be rememluued that not only was it the Kani who had 
instigat(}d the slaughter of the three envoys sent by Captain 
Skene the morning after the investimuit, but it w^as she who 
profited by the slaughter. »She wdshed to be rid of the English 
that she might seize the princi})ality wdiich she considered to be 
rightfully lier own, and she hesitated not at the means by which 
Tiw Haiii iiioved from her path. Her conduct after 

i)riiK N ihe tlie massacre disclosed the passion of her soul. For 
^ moment it seemed very doubtful whether she 
would not quarrel wdth the sipaliis alxuit the division of the 
s})oil. d’o coerce her the latter even threatened to bring upon 
the scene an illegitimate relation of the late Kajah as a rival. 
But the Baiii w'^as a very clever woman. The sipaliis had their 
price, and she w^as prepared to pay it. She wanted the title,— 
they the coin. She gave them the coin; whereupon they 
proclaimed her Eani of Jhansi. She proved herself a most 
capable ruler. She established a mint, fortified the strong places, 
and i** pro- cast caniioii, raised fresh troops. Into every act of 
claim'd lUni hci* government she threw all the energy of a 
of Jii4n8i. gtrong and resolute character. Possessing consider¬ 


able personal attractions, young, vigorous, and not afraid to 
show herself to the multitude, she gained a great influence over 
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the hearts of her people. It was this influence, this force of 

character, added to a splendid and inspiring connive, 

that etiahled her some months later to offer to the 

En^jlish troops, iindei* Sir llu^h Rose, a resistance 

which, made to a less able commander, miglit even liave been 

successful. 

The right win^ of the 12th Regiment of Native Infantry, the 
left of the 14th Irregular Cavalry, and a d^Tacliment 
of Native Artillery,—constituting in fact a moiety of 
the regiments, of each of which one wing was located at 
Jhansi—were, during this period, stationed at Naogaon, about 
two hundred miles eastward of the former station. The station 
was commanded by Major Kirk, of the 12th Native Infantry. 
At Naogaon perfect confidence reigned u]> to the 23rd of Ma}'. 
On that day, however, a si])ahi reported the presence in the 
lines of suspicious characters. The report of tlui si])ahi caused 
considerable excitement. It related to natives of Bundelkhand, 
men not connected with the sipahis, who were sup])Osed to 
harbour a design to massacre the British officers. By some the 
story was credited, by others it was disbelieved. It had, 
however, this ap})arently most gratifying resTilt, that the 
sipahis mani Iested towards their officers a warmth of aftectioii 
which touched to the quick those who were the objects of it. 

During the week that followed, altbough many circumstances 
occurred well calculated to rouse suspicion, the Pn.cautionH 
confidence of the British officers never wavered, taken »*>- the 
They slept every night in their lines, and took 
every opportunity of showing unlimited trust in their men. 
But on the 30th of May reports of intentions expiessed by the 
native gunners to rise were again rife. Four men, proved to 
be implicated in this plot, were dismissed from the station, and 
subsequently to that night Major Kirk took the precaution to 
have the guns of the battery brought in front of the quarter- 
guard of the I2th Regiment. 

Quiet now seemed to be restored. On the morning of the 
5th of June the men of four companies of the 12th even 
volunteered to serve against the rebels. Those of 
the 5th company were ab ut to express a similar 
wish, when suddenly an express arrived from 
Jhansi, wiitten by Captain Dunlop, with the information that 
the artillery and infantry at that place had mutinied. This 
intelligence caused great excitement amongst the native soldiers, 
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but it elicited from thorn, especially from tlie infantry, enthusi¬ 
astic expressions of fidelity to their offurers. 

Quite assured rc< 2 ;aidin^ his men. Major Kirk at once took 
8tej)8 to open communications with dloinsi and Lalatpiir. Por 
four days nothing (Xicuned to disturb ])ul)li(; order. On the 
June 9 news of tlio mutiny of tlie four 

(jompanics of the Tith at ,11011181 and of the murder 
of (^aptain Dunlo]) and Kns\^*n Taylor reaelied the station. 
The following day l)r()Uglit tidino’s still more disastrous. The 
native magistrate of Man Kanipur wrote that morning to Major 
Kirk to inform him of the murder of every Euro- 
pean in ,Thansj, and that he had received an official 
frointiuit, order to the effect ‘‘that the Ihinf of Jhansi was 
Bcnitiid on the throne, c'lnd that he was to carry on 
business as hithc^rto.” 

The effect of this m^ws was (dectric. At sunset of that day 
Thosiiuihis guards were lieing ])araded three Sikhs of the 

ttt NiioKHon 12th hegiment came to the front, shot the native 
mutiny. sergeant-major through the head, and seized the 

guns. Tlie English sergeant-major, fired at ineffectually, fled 
to the niess-lionse to warn the officers, dlie latter hurried 
down to the lines. But by this tiim^ the farce of loyalty had 
been played out. Tlu' offiixTs arrived in time only to see their 
sipahis, the cavalry troopers, and the artillerymen, in full 
revolt. 

In vain were these adjured to remain faithful. The furor 
was on them. There was nothing, then, for the Europeans and 
their families to do hut to retire, if retirement wore still 
possible. They attempted it, accompanied by a number, 
increased ultimately to eighty-seven, of their men who still 
remained faithful. 


The story of that retirement has been written b}^ four of the 
The Hritish survivoi’s. It is a story of misery and suffering 
leave the hardly to be surpassed. First it was decided to 
Btation. move on (dihatarpiir, but in the darkness of the 
night tlie fugitives took by iniNtake a road which branched 
off to Garauii. This mistake saved them. The mutineers, 
counting upon their choosing the (dihatarpiir road, followed 
the fugitives, after they had plundered the station, in that 
direction. Other rebels had been sent to occupy different 
points in the main line of retreat, and, they, too, were waiting 
for the disheartened Europeans. The mutineers, finding these 
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men on tlio road, and learning that onr countrynien had net- 
passed, retraced their steps. The fugitives, nu^an while, making 
mistake after mistake as to tlie road, still pressed onwards, and 
were fortunate enough to reacli Chhatarpiir by a circuitous 
route, unmolested, by daybreak the following morning. 

Chhatarpiir was the capital of a small State of the same- 
name, goveined by a Haiii. This lady behaved well An* well rr. 
and loyally. Though pressed by her Muhammadan 
advisers to follow the example set at Jhaiisi, she 
rejected their counsel, and showed her intention to defend tlu^ 
English to the utmost of her powm*. 

Idle fugitives halted at (hiliatarpiir the 11th and 12th. On 
the last named day, two officers, (Viptain Scott and Lieutenant 
Townshend, were sent into Naogaon to reconnoitre the state ol* 
affairs there. Strange to say, these two Euro])Oans succHHuhMl, 
by the simple discharge of their guns, in re-asserting Hritish 
authority there for the few hours th(‘-y remained. They 
returned, however, the same evenii>g. 

The fugitives left their h()S])itable cjuarters at Chhatar]nii’ 
on the night of the 12th, and marched in the juno n\. 
direction of Allahabad. Hearing, howevt'r, on Tiioirnurntr- 
the IGtli, of the mutinies at Handah and llamir|)ur, 
they changed lire route on the 17th to Kalinjar. ohbaturpur. 
That night they found their progress sto]>pcd by bandits 
who occu])ied a ])ass it was necessary they should traverse?. 
The bandits demanded money. The British officers wished 
to force the pass, ddie faithful Si])ahis, assenting at first, 
recommended in the end that the monej^ should bo paid. Jl, 
was paid. But next morning before daybreak, as the party 
was preparing to move on, the bandits comm mi cod a hie upon 
them. Thii faithful Sipahis began to fire wildly in leturn, but 
with the exception of ten or twelve, they sjieedily dis[)ersed. 
All attempts to rally them were vain. Tlie fugitives wei’e now 
deserted. One of their number. Lieutenant Townshend, fell 
shot through the heart. The others, returning the bandits’ fire, 
moved as best they could in one direction—whither they km'w 
not. Fortunately the road they had taken led them back to 
the hospitable territory of ('hhatarpiir. Across the border tln^ 
bandits did not follow them, and though some villagers fired at 
them, they reached the village of Kaliai at 8 p.m. 

Not all of them, however. Townshend had been shot ihrougii 
the heart; Major Kirke and Mrs. Smalley, and a native, had 
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Hiiccinnlx'd to suni-trolte or fiy)oplcxy. Tlic women and children 
liad been brought on with the greatest difficulty. The officers 
. , had ttiven U]» their hors<!.s, and on those the non- 
coiiiliJitaTits lijid lieeii ladt'ii like bo many sacks. 
On tliat day and on those tliat followed many of these poor 
er(‘atnres ]K‘rishod, and had to 1 h^ hdt hy the wayside. 

d'hen^ Avas no safety for tlie English at Kalrai. The majority 
Ar. tDtribiv tln^in for Some, and all the Eurasians, elected to 
I.(iiiMui til Runain ladiind ]>ush(Ml on to Mahoha. By tliis 
■ time th(^ party was reduced to seven officers, one 
st'riieant, two (dvilians, thre<^ worn* n, two children,*—with 
nin(> hors(‘s amonijcsl thi'iii. Tlu‘ other Euro])(‘ans had either 
)»een l<ill(Ml, had di(‘d, or had stayi‘d ludiind at Kalrai. 

'j'he fugitive's iie'veMl on a^ain on the 20th oi* dune; hut they 
were attacked on tlu'ir way and dis])(*rs(al. The suhse(|uent 
suffi'j'in^s whit h some of them endured wej'e extra- 
Milr riDgs. ordinars. J)r. ]\laAV(', Lie'utenant Barber, Lieutenant 
Eva art, and Mrs. Smalhy’s child, died oi‘ sunstroke 
or fatie;ue. S(‘r^eant Kircholf, assaulted hy the villagers, was 
left for dead, hut ultimatcdy eseajied. Captain Scott saved 
Mrs. MaAve's ('hild, carrying it in front of him Avhilst Mrs. 
Smalley sat ludiind. Th(‘ villagers, especially those in B>ritish 
,, , „ , , tc'rritoi'A', weie found <ienerallA" most hostile. But 

K' UOll naiKlHll. ‘ 1 • 1 ~ r \ x-r '1 >1^ 

lor tlie g(‘n(‘J’ous kindnes- oi tlu^ iSawah ol nandah 
and of tlu; liuni ot Az'garh not one of the fugitives Avould have 
escapc'd. Tlie Nawah and the Jhini did mon^ than protect 
tln'iii in their StaUis,—th(*y usd every mi'ans in theii’ jiower to 
assuage tlie liosfili'y of tlie villagiu's. To th(*m alone AAais it 
du(^ that a remnant of the party Avhich had tied fj*om Naogaon 
succe(‘ded ultiiualely in rtiaching territory still possessed hy the 
P)riti>h.j* 

1 have sjioken in the j»rec('ding narrative to the generous 
conduct of the Nawah of Bandah. But Bandah wuis itself a 
military station, ddu're Avas (piartered a detachment of the 
d()th Jiegiment of NatiAm* Infantry. These men, in correspon- 

* Their nanus were, Captain Scott, Lientenunts Ewart, Barber, Jackson, 
Ib iitiiiLUon, and Frank.s, Dr. Mawc, Mrs. Mawe and clhld, Mr. Harvey Kirke, 
31r. J.,Hngdale, Mrs. Smalley and eliild. Sergeant Kirchoff and wife. 

t 'there are most inter«'8ting narratives ot tln se events by Captain Scott, 
Mrs. Mavv(', Luiiteuant Jackson, Sergeant KirchotT, and Mr. Laiigdale. Of 
the men lett Udiiud at Kalrai, torty-oT»e persons, drummere, buglers, and their 
families, ultimately reached Bandah in safety. 
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denco with their hrethren of the 12tli, were e(|iially tainted. 
Learning betimes of tlu* siu^ccssfnl outbreak at Naogaon they 
followed its example. Itising on th(i 14t]i of June, and making 
eommon cause with the troops of the Nawab, tlu^y })lundered 
the treasury and went off to join their comrades. Tlie Nawah 
was able to save tlie lives (d' the officers, lie extended tin? 
same ])rotective jiower to the Europeans wlio liad 
escaped from JIamirpur, and to those likewise who (o,llhut'of 
had tied across the Jamnah from Fatlipur. The 
time, Jiowever, was to arrive wh(‘n the iVawal), like 
Sindhia and the Hindu princes of Itajputana, would find himself 
unable to contend any longer against tlie excited passions of 
his followers. dhue, however, to liis ]>ritish Suzerain, In? 
extended hos])itality and ])rotection to every Euroiiean fugitive 
as long as he could do so, and when the insubonlination of his 
troops rendenid it im]) 0 ssible for him to afford them further 
ju'otection, he (caused his guests to be safely es(;ort(?d to territory 
still owning the Britisli rule. 

d'here was one station in Bundelkhand, and only one, in 
whi(di the native tro()])s stationed did not then mutiny. This was 
the station of Nagdd. The regiment there (piartered, 
the oOth Native Infantry, stood firm for a time, the*r>ou?N 
fourteen men in the whole regiment having alone 
shown symptoms of disaffection. But the time was to conn? 
when the eniiie regiment was to give way. How and when 
this happened will be recorded in the fifth volume. 
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rjTAPTEl^ III. 

DURAND AND HOLKAR. 

Mork iin])ortai)t in ilioir roKnlts on tlio general situation were 
tlin (K^eurrencoH taking place akont the same time in the States of 
tlio native princess in (^entral India and liajpiitana. I have 
narrated a portion of these under tlie head of (»\valiar. It is 
necessary now to invite the attention of the reader to the larger 
remainder as yet untold. 

The acting repn'sentative of the; Governor-General at Indiir, 
tlie ea]>ital of the dominions of llolkar, and the 
imr^ iiead-cpiarters of tlie (.’entral Indian Agency, was 
Golonel Henry Marion Durand. (.’olonel Durand 
was one of the most remarkahle of tlie remarkable men for 
the production of wdiom the East India (\)m])any was famous. 
Jhulow(*d with a clear head, a com|)rehensive gras]) of affairs, a 
(juick and keen vision, a singularly retentive memory, and an 
energy that nothing could tire, Durand could not escape dis- 
tin(d,ion. Anywhere, and under any circumstances, he would 
have attained it. Seldom has there served in India a man 
who could do all tilings so well : who could successfully apj^ly 
^ to so many diverse subjects Ids vast talents. lie 
was eipially at lionie in ])lanniiig a campaign, in 
giving, as lie did give, the soundest advice to a ( Vmimander-in- 
Ghief, after an indecisive action, such as that of Ghilianwala, 
and in devising schemes for the improvement of the compli¬ 
cated revenue svstem of the Xorth-West IVovinces. Nor did 
his private character belie his conduct as a ]>ublic officer. 
Ijarge heartt d, full of symjiathy for the suffering and the 
oppressed, he had unsparing scorn and contemjit for those only 
whom he believed to be false, to be treaclu rous, to be corrupt, 
to be time-serving. For a man of that class, when once he had 
found him out, Durand had no pity. But the true man, how¬ 
ever poor, how’ever neglected by Fortune he might be, alw ays 
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received from Durand support, encourap:eTnent, and sympathy. 
This remark applies alike to Colonel Durand’s relations with 
natives and with Europeans. It is not true that ho liad a 
scorn for Asiatics as Asiatics, lie had scorn for corrupt Asiatics, 
as he liad scorn for corru})t Europeans. But in his mind the 
colour of the skin weighed not at all. With him honesty was 
honesty, falseness was falseness; and wherever he detected 
these opposite qualities, he loved or despised the possessor, 
whether he were Asiatic, or whether he were European. 

It is a remarkable fact that throughout his long career in 
India —a career extending over forty years—Durand 
owed nothing to Fortune. On the contrary, his life Htnn<Kie^ 
was a constant struggle against the elforts of the 
blind goddess. She made his path hard and diffi¬ 
cult. He rose to one of the highest positions in India,—the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of her most important province—in 
s])ite of envy, in spite of calumny, in spite of the thousand and 
one indirect obstacles which can bo and are used to thwart tlio 
upward career of an able and honest man, who, connecting 
himself with no party, dares to have the courage of his opinions. 
There have been epochs in Indian history when it has been 
possible for men without brains to rise very high indeed. Ser¬ 
vility, complaisance, a cautious reticence, a suppres¬ 
sion in fact of one’s inner consciousness, are sometimes Jt\^nmgne. 
found useful and are often rewarded. But Durand 
scorned the backstairs path. He always spoke exactly what ho 
thought, always acted as he believed to be right, regardless of 
consequences. This manly action made him many 
enemies, and these enemies thwarted him, as enemies 
in high places can thwart a man true to his own 
convictions. That he succeeded in spite of them was due partly 
to his indomitable strength of will, partly to the fact that, in 
times of pressure and adversity, Governments iind themselves 
forced to replace the smiling sycophant by the skilled work¬ 
man. 

Colonel Durand belonged to the Engineers. Yet, so great 
had been his capacity, and so comprehensive his intellectual 
range, that he, then a I 'eutenant of Engineers, had been 
selected in 1838 for the post of Secretary to the 
Board of Kevenue of the North-West Provinces. He 
had accepted this post when he was invited to 
accompany the army which was to march under Sir John Keane 
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into Af^lianistiin. JIo threw up his civil appointment, joined 
that for(?e, and was one of the two officers wlio blew in the 
<;ates of (ihazni, thus admitting-the storming party. His health 
r(H[niring a (liango to England, he had returm^d to India with 
liord Ellenborongli in 1H41 in tlie capacity of aide-de-camp. 
I>ef()re landing in Calcutta Lord Ellen borough had promoted 
tli(^ aide-d(i-cainp to bo private secretary. Durand held this 
office during the brilliant Indian career of Lord Ellenborough. 
()n tlie recall of tlie latter by tln^ Court of Directors he was 
apj)ointed (’onimissioner of the d'enasserim Drovinces. Then 
came into play those arts which incompetent rulers 
hTuK' employ to g(;t rid of men, subordinate to tliem in 

])osition, but in ev(uy other respect their superiors, 
(diarges, frivolous in themselves, and subsequently ])roved to be 
utterly unfounded, were trum])ed up agaijisi Durand. He was 
removed from his Commissionership. He returned 
*!m't it.' England with the justilicatory j)ieces in liis 

]K)cket; convinced the (kmrt of Directors, con¬ 
vinced the ]h)ard of (^mtrol, and went back to India with an 


order from the Dresident of that Board that he wan 
tu i'mUa. b) receive an apjiointment e<{ual to that of which he 
had b(‘(‘n unjustly dtquived. But Tiord Dalhousie 
was then (Jovernord General of India. Lord Dalhousie did not 


lik(i Durand. He olVered him an a})])ointment in the Banjul) so 
inferior to that he was entitled to expect that Durand unhesi¬ 
tatingly refused it. He re-entered u])on his duties as a military 
Engineer, joined the army then fighting in the Banjul), was 
summoned to tlie councils of war held by Lord 
army in thr (h)Ugh after Chilianwalu, and aided by his ])ractical 
advice in ensuring the victory of Ciijrat. An 
account of thiscimpaign from his ])cn enriched shortly after¬ 
wards the ])ages of the Calcutta Bccietr. After the annexation 
of the Banjul), Durand accejited from Lord Dalhousie the post of 
])olitical agent at Bhopal. His labours of years 
iJ.micuT here were most useful. He formed the mind of the 
Began!; taught her those golden lessons of true and 
honest dealing as a ruler, from which she profited so 
much aftcTAvards; and showed her, from the examples of 
the Muhammadan rulers of India, the material advantage a 
Is forced Sovereign reaped from the prevalence of the know- 
by iii-hcaiiii ledge that he was to be believed on his own word. 
KnKiand. Scvcro illness drove Durand to England in 1854, 
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His appointment at Bhopal lapsed to anothor, and ho rcturm^d 
at the end of 1850 to the cor[)s of Engineers. But shortly 
afterwards, Sir Robert Hamilton, the agent for the (lovernor- 
(ioneral at Indiir, having decided to take furlough to Europe, 
Lord Canning sent IJurand to act for him. Thus 
it happened that when the Mutiny broke our, in AppoimodtiM? 
18o/, Colonel Durand was the representative of (t.>n»*rai’8 
the Government of India at the court of liolkar, 
and had political charge (jf (Central India. 

Colonel Durand took uj) his office at Indur on tlie 5th of April. 
At that time all was quiet in Central India. Tiio excitement 


which had prevailed in Bengal regarding the greased cartridges 
liad not penetrated to Man,* nor even to Indur. On ^ 
the 25th of April, however, a Sipahi of the dOth Kaviiolt"'* 
Native Infantry was apprehended in the act of wannnKsof 
conveying a treasonable message to the Darbar of 
Jlewa. Tiiere is no doubt that he was one of many sent 
by the several regiments to ascertain the temper and senti¬ 
ments of the native courts. From tliis time an uneasy feeling 
began to prevail throughout (/entral India—a feeling brought 
to a climax by the mutiny of the 10th of May at Mirath. 

To understand the position of (Colonel Durand when the news 


reached him of the revolt at Mirath it is necessary to define the 
nature of the territory of which he had jxditical cliarge, its 
extent, its resources, and itsiiosition with regard to otlier States, 
Native as well as British. 


Central India comprised the Native States in subsidiary 
alliance with the British Government of liolkar, of 
Sindhia, of Bhopal, of Dhar, of Dewiis, and of ^i’uIiYa.' 
dauni. 


The dominion of Sindhia may be roughly stated to 
comprise the territory bordered by the liver Chaiubal to 
the north and north-west, severed on the east by jtHgeo- 
the river Sind from Bundelkhand, and, further ►c-apiacai 
south, by the Betwa, from the British iiossessions. 

Between it and the British territories due south, lies Bhopal, 
divided from the latter by the river Narbada. To the west of 
Bhopal is the dominion of H dkar, comjirising likewise a portion 
of the country south of the Narbada, and reaching nearly to the 


* Miiu is the British military station between thirteen and t'oui icea inih s 
by tile then existing road, south-west of Indiir. 
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'I’jipti. Tliis (lomiiiioTi is, so to speak, pressed in by its neigh- 
hours. its capital, liidur, lies in a tract of country separated 
Iroin tlic remaining })art of the dominion by the independent 
StaUi ol’ l)(‘\vas to tlie north and north-east, and by the inde- 
]>endent Static of Dlidr to the west. On the iiortli it is hemmed 
in by tli(^ soutli-wcstern limits of the dominion of Sindhia, 
whilst, sepaiatiiig it again from its northernmost districts, is 
Jaura, nominally a fief of Holkar, but really inde])endeiit. 'JV) 
t he north of .iaiira, again, the dominion of Holkar thrusts 
its head into Kajputana, by which it is surrounded on three 
sid(*s. 

Jt will thus be seen that of all the dominions under the 
f'entral Indian Agency, that of Holkar was the 
least com])act. Hemmed in on three sides by 
Native States, its various component portions were 
isolated from each other, likewise by Native States, 
biach of tlH3S(^ had its own troops. First in order may be 
nanuHl (J wiiliar, j)Ossessing a force of 8,000 men, disciplined and 
led by Euro]>ean officers. The main body of this force was at 
(Iwiiliar itself, but it had detachments at Sipri ; further south 
still, at Guna ; and, on the very borders of Holkar’s territory, 
at Agar. Thirty miles from Agar was Mehidpur, the head- 
(juartcTs of the Malwa contingent, a small force comprising a 
regiment of infantry, a battery of artillery, and some cavalry, 
likewise officered by Dritisli officers. Immediately to the north 
of Mehidpur lies Jaura, and to the north of that again, and on 
the high road to Dehli, are the stations of Nimach and 
Nasi'nibad, garrisoned by troo})S of the regular army. 

The purely native force in the dominions of Jaura, of Hhar, 
ibr rim-iy Hewas, was contemptible in ])oint of numbers 

imtisoiurco aud efficiency, but to the east of Indiir, and about 
‘ a hundred miles from it, was the Bho])al contingent, 

a body of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, commanded by 
British officers, and stationed at Sihor. To the east and north- 
<‘ast of this, again, were native troops of the regular army, in 
the Sagar and Narbada territories and in Bundelkhand. 

It wdll thus be seen that Indur was completely cut off on 
Its )osition sidcs from the British territory by native 

troops and native contingents. On the south, 
territory^ indeed, rather more than thirteen miles distant 
from it, and about five-and-twenty miles north of 
the Narbadii, lay the British station of Mau, garrisoned by 
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the 23rd Kegiment of Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel 
JMatt, a wing of the Ist Cavalry, under Major 
Harris, and Captain Hungerford’s battery of orMiiu” 
Artillery, having European gunners but native 
(Livers. Tiius, it Indur was isolated, Man was still more so. 
For while, to the north of it, Indur was occupied by a largo 
native force under the personal direction of Holkar liimselt, to 
the south it rested, so to s))cak, in the air, no British troops 
intervening between it and the military stations in the Madras 
and Bombay Bresidencies. 

It is clear, then, that, in the event of tlie mutinous contagion 
spreading to Central India, the maintenance of order in the 
country north of the Narbada would depend entirely on one 
of two contingencies. Tlie first of these was, con- 

naturally, the early fall of JJehli; the second, the 
advance of reinforcements from the south. In view fretedcentral 
of the latter contingency, the paramount im[>ortan(re 
of maintaining, at all risks, the line of the Narbada will at once 
be recognised. 

Crossing the Narbada below Indur, and running right 
through the territories under the (Central Indian 
Agency to a point on the Chambal directly north of tin^Narbadli. 
(xwaliar, ran the direct road from Bombav to Agra. 

Not only was this road invaluable as a postal and telegraphic 
line,* but it was absolutely necessary as a military road, 
constituting, as it did, the direct route by which troops from 
the south could advance. The importance of maintaining this 
line, more especially the portion of it south of the Narbada, 
cannot be over-rated. Its weak points were those 
where it was commanded by the troops stationed at 
Mehidpur and at Agra, and where it passed through 
stations held by troops belonging to the Gwaliar Contingent, 
such as Sipri and Gwaliar, and where it traversed Hholpur. 

At Indur, fur the protection of the treasury and other 
public buildings, was a detachment of the Malwa 
contingent, two hundred strong. These were atinSdr!* 
the only troops stationed there when the news of 

♦ Tliere was, in 1857, no direct telegraphic line Ijetween Madras and 
Calcutta, and the only circle by which telegraphic communication with tho 
Madras and Bombay presidencies could be effected was that by Agra and 
Indur .—Central India in 1857. 
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the mutiny of the 10th of May at Mirath reached the 
Residency. 

Colonel Durand received this intelligence on the 14th of 
j’oikvof M.'jy. Il(^ coinprehended at a glance its inipor- 
lance, lie saw that it was but the first act of 
a very tragic drama. But his duty was clear to 
liim. To maintain his own position at indiir as long as it 
could bo maintained ; to sever all intercourse between the 
native troops of the regular army and tlio soldiers of the native 
contingents; to sc^ciire the Narbada, and the im})ortant road I 
liave described ; to re assure the native ])rinc(^s under his super- 
intendemee;—tlu'se were his first considerations, and he set 
himself at om^e to act upon them. 

It happened that, in addition to the troops 1 have mentioned, 
Sutnin nfl regiment, of Bhfls at tlio station of 

trooj.M tinin birdarpiir, near Maiullesar, about forty miles from 
01 J*‘diii*. Tlie Bhils are men who liave no caste 
pivjmlices, and Avdio, reclaimed from a wild life by 
the. British, liad always proved good soldiers. Durand sent 
at once to JSirdarj)iir for two hundred and seventy of 
these men. Believing, loo, that of all the contingents, those 
wlio had b(‘en raised at Bho))al were the least likely to waver 
in th(‘ir lidelity, he ordered up a strong detachment of cavaliy 
and infantry and two guns from that ])lace. These troops, 
using ev(?ry ex})edition, reached Jndiir on the 20th of May. As 
Colonel Durand was precluded by liis jiosition as an ollicer in 
political em])loy from exercising military duties, the command 
of these detachments, and the arranging for the protection of 
the Residency, devolved n[)Ou Colonel Stoekley of the Bhil 
corps. 

The detachments arrived just in time. The native troops in 
Mutinous escaped the contagion of the disease 

ai>p<.sition of h}^ wliicli tlio entir(^ native army had been infected. 
Oiejruopsat oiily wero they, at this very time, ripe for 

revolt, but they bad even debated whether it 
would not be advisable to make at once a dash for the 
scene where their brethren wero fighting, by way of Indur. 
Durand ac- Coiiscious tliat such a muvo was possible, that, 
f under certain eirciimstances,—such, for example, 

of Maharajali ,, . , i ^ 

Uoikar's as the presence in the ranks ot the native troops 
troops. i^aster miud,—it was certain, Durand had made 

every preparation to meet the contingency. In conseq^uenoe 
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of his requisition, Maharajah ITolkar had 8U})]>lied him with 
cavalry* to form pickets on the roads. Eroin the same source 
ho had received half a battery of guns and three companies 
of infantry. Idiese had been posted so as to command the 
approaches to the llesidency. A certain number of troo])ors 
were kept always in the saddle. Yet, alter all, if the attem])t 
had been made, the cbances of the English at liuhir would 
have becTL poor. For tlie question quis CMstodiet ipson nintodeH '^ 
had not then been solved. A few days later it was solved, not 
(exactly to the credit of the custodes. 

In the middle of June a further detachment of cavalry from 
Hhopiii, under their commandant, Colonel IVavers, arrived at 
Indiir. The command of the entire force round coionoiTm- 
the Kesidency devolved, then, on Colonel Travers, 
as the s(mior ollicer. This onerous duty could not comniurul ai 
have fallm to a more gallant soldier or to a truer- 
hearted man. To him was then committed the military care 
of the llesidency, and it is only just to record that not a 
single precaution was neglected to ensure the safety of its 
occupants against the effects of a sudden rising. 

For some short time ])rior to the arrival of Colonel Travers 
affairs had ai)peared to move more smoothly. From 
the outer world, however, there came intolligemte 
which more than ever convinced Durand that, 
unless a decisive bhnv should be struck speedily at 
the heart of the rebellion, the drain upon his resources would 
be hard to meet. Thus, disquieting rumours fiom Nasirabad 
and Nimach ; the more than doubttul beliaviour of detachments 
of the Gwaliar contingent; the receipt of a letter from the 
ollicer commanding that contingent expressive of his distrust 
of their loyalty ; intelligence that emissaries from the native 
regiment at Man had been discovered tamj)ering with the 
men of the Hhopal contingent:—these ro])orts puraiHi is 
following in quick succession, were more than 
sufficient to satisfy Durand that, literally, ho and di«;<ei of 
his were standing on a quicksand, it is true that iH'Hition. 
their feet still rested on the treacherous surface, but every 
wave of the tide, every effort to move forward, made the 
position more perilous, the danger more apparent. 

* Tile cavalry furnialied by Holkar were ucv(;r considered trustworthy. 
When, therefore, Colonel Travers arrived at Indiir, the Maharajah was 
requested to remove them, and to send them on distant duty. This was done. 
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This was the case when, on the Ist, Durand received in¬ 
telligence of the mutiny at Nasi'nihad ; on the 6th, 
tiiruie'^ of that at Ni'mach. 'I’he information which reached 
dlHuHt rolls Durand could not he hidden from the regular troops 
ti.oat Mfiu. The hoad-(]uarter wing of the cavalry regi- 
immt there stationed had just mutinied at Niiuach. 
Ilow would the men of tlie otluT wing, and the 
men of the infantry regiment, iv(*eive the novv\s? should they 
revolt, would tlie Eurojiean battery be able to disperse them ? 
Should they make a rush lor Indiir, would the troo})s ot llolkar 
oppose them or unite with them? These were (piestions on the 
solution of which de])ended, not only the livthsot the Europeans, 
but the maintenance of British authority in Central India. 

For a moment it seemed as though the native troops at 
Man were about to prove an exception to their comrades, 
that amid the faithless they would be faithful. 
Beports, indeed, to their discredit were rile. It 
notdivctdi ^vas o]H‘nly stated that they were in league with 
the troops of llolkar, and tliat, strong in that 
alliance, they intended to master the guns at Mail, and then 
march on Indiir. But they showed no outward sign ot ill-will 
or of disalfection. Never were they more respectful; never 
more fervent in their protestations of loyalty. 

Durand was not taken in. lie saw through it. As he wrote 
to Lord Elphinstone, “ it was all moonshine.” But 
noi'ukcl/ru. h) him there was still a glimmering of hope. 

Though the news of the revolt at lS?imaeh was 
followed 1)3^ that of the mutiii}^ of the cavalry of the Malwa 
contingent—])ushed up, contrary to Durand’s orders, into contact 
with the mutineers—accompanied b^^ the murder of their 
officers; though reports ai rived of the massacre of the 
Europeans at Jhansi, with its accompan^dng horrors; and 
though, last and most fatal of all, intelligence was received of 
the revolt of the bulk of the Gwaliar contingent at Gwaliar 
itself, Durand still hoped. There was a chance, 
hopo'olf and apparently a good chance, that ho might yet 
de^nciB^ over-ride the storm, that a ra}" of sunshine might 
yet harden the treacherous soil. 

This chance la^^ in the march of a column despatched to Mau 
from the Bomba}^ Presidency under Major-General 
WaSbum’8 Woodbum. It was the approach of this column, 
column. consisting of live troops of the 14th Dragoons, a 
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battery of artillery, a company of sappers, and a native regi¬ 
ment, that bad caused hesitation in the minds of the native 
garrison at Man. It was the approach of this column 
that gave a degree of confidence to Durand. Had it only 
])ushcd on, Central India would have been saved from a great 
calamity. 

It liappened, however, that General Woodburn’s column was 
suddenly divci’ted to another ])oint. Disturbances 
iiad broken out at Aurangabad. It was believed 
that on the sn])pression of those disturbances do- 
})ended the fidelity to British interests of the 
troo})s of the Nizam, and that, therefore, at any sacrifice, 
they must bo su])pressed. General Woodburn, then, turned 
ofi' to Aurangabad. Ht; su})]n'essed the disi-urbancos there, but, 
having sup])rossod them, did not move forward, lie remained 
at Aurangabad, lialted, I must su])pose, in deference to 
superior orders. To compensate, as far as he could, for the 
alienation of this force, the (rovornor of Bombay, Lord Elphiri- 
stone, ev(^r zealous for the public sm*vice, was seeking th(j 
means of ecpiipping another column for the relief of Central 
India. 

The ho})e, then, so promising, apparently so well grounded, 
was destined to prove delusive. Even before it 
had utterly flickered away there had come tidings 
sufficient to daunt the most stout-hearted, but which 
did not daunt Durand. The northern portion of 
the great road between Agra and Bombay had, ho know, been 
lost when the troops at Jhansi, and when, subsequently, the 
Gwaliar contingent, had mutinied. But now he learned that 
Ills communications were still further threatened; that the 
troops at Jabal[)ur, at Lalatpiir, and at Sagar, wore on the 
verge of mutiny; that throughout Bundelkhand the natives 
were rising, and that the temper of the troops in Mau was 
becoming daily more uncertain. 

But in these desperate circumstances there suddenly appeared 
in the north-west the reflection of a light sufiicient, 
had it been real, to calm all apj^rehonsions. Just at hop^ g\[ni. 
the time when Durand received information that 
General Woodburn liad crushed the rising at 
Auimigabad the report reached him that Dehli had fallen. 
This was the blow at the heart which would have j>aral 3 ^sed 
intending mutineers—this the light which would have diffused 
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its checrinp; ray into ever}’ corner of tlie Ein|)irc, Tt was not 
Durand alone who heard the report. It lia<i crept into the 
(!f)nntinjj;-housefl of the native bankers and br^en whis])ered in 
tin; furtJiest nicesses of the bazaars. The (jiiieter demeanour of 
tlie lower ehisses of the population showed liow markedly the 
confirmation of the rumour would have affected the course of 
events. 

Dut it ])nwed to be a will o’ the wisp—to bo jinunature—to 
'j’lu* h.)iu‘ ^intrue. Not to Durand, in the first instance, 

i»r.)V('rt came tlie denial of the rumour. reitain infor- 
dciu-ivt. ijiation that tlie intelli<^ence was false reached a 
banker of the city, lie refused to disclose to Durand the 
nature of thii information it was known he had received. But 
a little later it caim' to Durand direct. On th(^ morning; of the 
1 st of .luly a letter from Ap'a, dated th(^ 20th of 
’ .lune, was hamhul to him. From this he learned 
for tlu^ first time that the ]>revions re]>ort re^^ardini:; the fall of 
Dehli Avas untrue, that, up to the 17th, the British, forced 
to remain on th(^ defensive, h.ad been repeatedly 
attacked ; that they had with difficulty ludd their 
own ; and that the General commanding had deter¬ 
mined to stis])end all ollensivc movements jiendin^i!: the arrival 
of reinforcements. 

The communication from A« 2 ;ra Avas ])laced in Colonel 
Durand’s hands about 8 (fclock on tlu^ morning of 
o.uJ<iuc‘iuv. the 1st of duly. About half an hour later he sat 
doAvn to condense its contents into a letter to be 
desjiatched to tin* (Jovm’uor of Bombay, Avhen he was startled 
by till* sudden discharge of the three ^uns in the licsidency 
enclosure.* A second later, and one of Ids official servants 
rushed in to re])ort that tlie AN'li-dc ])lace Avas in an u])roar. 
Durand rose and walked hastily to the steps of the Residency. 
The scene that met his ^aze left no doubt upon his mind. The 
crisis, so Jon^ and so skilfully averted, had come upon him. 

Before 1 recount the measures taken by the Agent and the 
commander of the force round the Residency to aA^ert this 
sudden danger, I propose to describe that place and its enAurons, 
and to show hoAv the troops under the orders of Colonel TraA^ers 
had been posted. 


♦ In hia letter to Ilolknr, dated the 3rd of August, Durand stated that the 
attack began at twenty minutes to nine. 
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The Indur Residency is a double-storied house built of stone, 
in an open enclosure, about four liundred yards t(j 
the north of the Khan river, flowing in a north- iliHidenlx 
westerly direction towards the city of Indiir, fj-om 
wliich the Residency is two miles distant. In the same en¬ 
closure are bungalows for the assistants to the Agiuit and other 
l)uildings and bazaars. Within its circumference, in fac;t, was 
comprised the entire civil station of Jndiir. It is an open park¬ 
like ])]ace surrounded by groves and gardens. Jrn- 
mediatoly on its western iront runs tlie road to IVIaii. wuh n'-HiIoa 
This, passing tlie Ju^sidency, crosH(;s the Klian river Jj' 
about lour hundiaHl yards to the W(\st by soiitli- th. river, ’ 
west of tliat bjiilding. To tlie south-east of this 
road are thickly wooded groves and gardens; but 
immediately to the west of it, and, in some instanc(5S, liordtudng 
it, were bazaars a,nd a numher of nativi^ buildings of various 
sorts. These (‘xtimded for a considiu'ablc^ distanc^e on either 
side of the road leading to th(^ city. Not mote than a hundred 
yards intervened betw(‘,en tin; (‘asternniost of these buildings 
and the Itesidency. In and about these vvi-re located the native 
trooyis, three compani(‘.K of infantry, and tliree field guns, sent 
by Holkar to protect the Ih^sidimcy.* 

To the nortli of that building, and still nearer to if, was the 
stable scjuare, in tlu^ immediate vicinity of the post- 
oflice, the telegraph oflice, and the treasury. Jlere cythilTroops. 
was the cavalrv pi(*.ket. Round about it wcu’e the 
camps of the lUioyial cavalry, one hundred and fifty strong, the 
infantry of the Bhopal and Mehidpur contingents, numbering 
about four liundred men, and the detacliment of Bhils, two 
hundred and seventy strong. Of all these detachments the 
cavalry was the most remote from the Residency. 

* Major Evans Boll {La^l (U)auHoU of an Unknown (Umnnellor) implies tliat 
the Koidfiicy was not made deftMisihle. liut the following dcseription of 
that building will show how impossible it was to make it proofiigainst cannon 
.shut. Not only was tlie lles-i<lency built of stom;, but in the lower storey it 
is entered by fiom twenty-four to thirty gla.ss and Vmietiaii door.s, incapable 
of resisting even a kick. 'J'be chief eiitranee to the upper stoiey is from out¬ 
side, liy a handsome flight of stomi steps. The glass and Venetian doors on 
tiiis htori-y are as numerous as tic si; below, hut are larger. 

It was impo.'^sihle to throw up earthworks in front of tlie Residency^ fur the 
simple reason that there was no earth wlierewitli to make the. works. The 
Kesidemey stands upon ground not having an inch of soil in depth. Even for 
the small flower-beds in front of the building earth had to be brought from a 
considerable distance. 
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On tlie morning of the 1st of July neither were these men 
nor their ofhcers under the smallest apprehension 
^f ^ rising. I’lie men were scattered about in 
undress; some were bathing; some were cooking 
their i‘<»od. Tiio native oilieers and non-commis¬ 
sioned officers had just come uj) to transact their morning 
business at the orderly-room. Colonel Travers himself, in 
conversation with some of tliem, was on the })oint of entering 
tliat room. Suddenly tliey wen? all startled by the same artillery 
wiun they Same tumult which had drawn Durand 

an* Hu.i.icniy to the ste})s of the liesidcncy. A moment’s glance 
‘ ' “ ’ sufficed to sliow them that the rebels were upon them. 
Who were these rebi ls, and who set them on ? I'lie 
by the \ruops ^'chcls wcrc the iiicn of the three com]>ani( s of 
<.i Muhur.ijah Holkai’s ariiiy, and tlie guniKTs of Ilolkar’s three 
guns, ])ost(‘d for the protection of tlie Kesidency in 
the buildings between it and the city, and distant from it, at 
Ihe nearest javiiit. only a hundrc'd yards. J'o these men, a little 
alter S o'clock, a man naim^d Saadat Khan,* an officer 
SillulaUviuin. Holkar s cavalry, followed by eight troopers, coming 
Irom the din'ction of the ])alace, gallo])ed, shouting : 
“ (Jet ready, conu^ (Hi to kill the sahibs; it is the order of the 
]\Iaharajah.” Saadat Khan Avas followed at a distance by the 
rabble of the loA\'n, eager for blood and for plunder: for the 
word laid gone I’ortli that Durand wais about to remove into Man 
tlie treasure,! amounting to i;^le0,()00 in silver, whiidi he luid 
guarded in a strong building, erected by the Government for 


* Ill n work n-ti'iitly puhlisliod, L(f^Y Cowoirls of on Uulnonrn (^nziuHeJlar 
(Major to ails It'll), Saadat Khan do.scrilM-d as ‘"a .sort ot lialt-pay ofticor, 
with no men nnd( r his (.•onmiand.” Apiin, “ a man of ^ood laniily, considering 
liimself to have soim* elaini to ho lu*r« ditary Ihiklashi of TloJkai’.s army, l)ut 
ont of employ and in di.sgrace.” itnt the (dovemor-Ctiueral’s Agent—wJio 
then waH Sir Ivohert Hamiltmi—deserihe.s him in ISoS, in his oHieiul letter to 
tiovernment u.s a“ Dnrhat ollicer oteavalry.” Ma joi-(*en(‘ral Sir Henry Daly, 
.suhseipiently tlie (Jovernor-tJem rar?) Agent at Indu'r, tlms ile.vcribed him 
olUci:illy ill IS7‘1 : “Saadat Khiin \\a» a man of weight in Indiir in 1857; 
his father was eommamlant of (Ja\aliy, in wdiieh he was known as lli^aldar. 
"riu‘ t'ustoms Departnu nt was also under hi.s control.” Tlie fact is that 
Saadat Khun, although iiillneiitial with tlie JMuliammadans, did not occupy a 
position of authority, nor w as lie in lavour with the Durhar. 

t Major Evans Dell states, as 1 understand liim {Lad Counseh of an Un¬ 
known CoiDisdl'w, page 811), that Duiuiid had given orders for the removal of 
the treasure <»f Man on the 1st of duly. Dut there are the most convincing 
reasons for believing that no such order was issued. The Treasury Guard 
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the j)nrpo8e, close to the Residency. Others of the same (;1ass 
mingling with Durbar sohliors had rushed to set‘lv out tlio 
Christian ])onula-tiori wlio had remained in tlieir ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ P Murder of tli«> 

own homes or in their omces, nn])re})are(i lor and ('hristans 
not expecting tlie sudden innrderous onslauglit wliich 
was to lay them low.* 

The Durbar troojis thus a])])(‘.alcd to by Saadat Khan, turned 
out at once. They were not taken by suriirise. Their coni- 
mandant, Hans Oopal, admitted sul)se(|nently that liis men had 
been demoralised. Certainly neither lu^ nor any Ti„Mro(.ps 
otluir officer made the smallest attem])t to ch(‘ck the to i^nuni 

. - 111 ^ 111 la'sidfm y 

outbreak. On the otlier hand, no men c-ould iiave join in tWo 
shown themselves more ready and eager for miscliief. 

They at once began to shout vociierously as they formed u]), 
wliilst the gunners placed their three guns in ])osition, and 
opened fire on the ])icket of cavalry. 

Such was tlie sight and such were the sounds tliat imd Dnrand 
and Travers about half-])ast 8 o’clock that morning. Sudden 
as was the outbreak, it found the two men cool and collected. 


>vasuiul<‘r the orders of Colonel Travers. On Colonel dVav(‘rrt it would liuvo 
devolved to furnish the escort for the ireiiHure. Now Colonel 'J’riivc rs r(5C(;ived 
no order wludever on the .suhjeet. Not a cart,, not even a canjol hud been 
olituined. 'J’lu! 'freasurv was elo.stul. Had Uuraml iiitemled to r(unov(‘ the 
ireuhure, the fact could not huv(‘ heen lve]»t siren t from tlie otlic i«, nor eoidd 
lie have, ovc'rlooked e(mimuuicatiou with C'olonel Traveas. 

* Lieut.-(Jeueral dVavers, V.C., C.13., statcH ( The KmiruiLtion af /adore), that 
tin; numb(T of the English pojmlation, men, women, find children, murdiocd 
by tlie>e rulliauH amounted to thirty-nine,. In Ji work n cfUitly puhliHhed, JjtKf 
Counsels of an Cnlcnoivn (kmnsdlor (Major Kvmih fh ll), it is ntated tliat tlna 
btatemont is erromxuis, that tlie murdiTed wire only l\venty-liv(^ in nnmher, 
and that of tiuise only two were EuropeaiKs. Hut the Agent to the Covernor- 
General in JS74, IMajor-Geiieral Sir Henry J/aly, K.CfS.J., writing otlifually to 
tlie (iovernment in that year (It)th (*f S(;])t<‘mher), reports as followH (jiarii. 
o) : “ It wa.'s recorded in the Dnrhar D.ary of .Inly, 18;'')7, that Samhit Kliiiii, after 
the attack on the Rt\'»ideney on tiie list of July, wliieJi re.'^ult.ed in iJn* HhiUghter 
of British subje^ct.s, Eurojieaii and mitive, wimien ami eliildmi, in all, f/J,” 
&e. It would thus ajipejir that the only mistake miid(^ by Lieut.-(general 
1'ravers is m the use of the adjeetivi: “ Kiigli.di in ttie sense of En;j:lish-born.” 
TJiat thirty-nine jiersons were nuissaered by the rebels is clear. Not less so, 
that tliese thirty-nine persoim were British suhji ets. It is no exculpation of 
the brutality of the assassins to state that of the total number nnly two were 
fulI-bl(X)ded Europeans and the reiiiaiinicr half-breecls, or Eurasians. Tin* 
numbers given by General Travers are those attesieil to by the Durbar 
records, and ipioted as indisputable by the liigliest British authority on 
the spet. 

VOL. HI. 
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'I'niverH, who, I have said, was at the moment talking to his 
native officers, hastened to the picket in the stable 
rruv'rl sfjnare, ordered the troops to turn out and the 
guns to he placed in a ]>osition to open fire on the 
lelxds. The men, surprised, half-stupefied hy the suddenness 
<d' th(^ attack, showed at first no hesitation. While they were 
1 in ning out, Travers caused the men of the picket to mount, 
and ra])iclly conducted them to a point whence 
they could most advantageously charge the enemy’s 
battery. He them attem]>tcd to form them up to 
rharge. Hut here, likewise, treason had done its work. The 
native officer of the jiicket had been “ got at.” And 
h's'nmk/* tliough the jdckct w'as three times Ibrmed for attack, 
ytrjupito iliree times did this man break the formation from 

njiiilk niui, fm • 'll 1 

the rear. ibis action threw the men into oon- 
I’usion. Two o])])osite feelings seemed to contend in them fur 
mastery. H>ut to stand still was fatal. Travers felt this, and 


finding it strongly, he gave, notwithstanding that success 
N(»tv\itii- semned ho]>eless, the order to charge. Gallantly 
Il^‘''*diiig, he reached the guns, and though followed by 
but fivc of liis nieii, drove away the gunners, 
wounded the inciter of the mutiny. Saadat Khan, 
uiiio’i Ik- and ior a lew moments luid the guns in Ins })osse8sion. 

only been ]>ro])erly su])])orted this cliarge 
would liavi; b(‘en decisive. Hut not only was lie not supported, 
but he and his iive men w(ue exjiosed to the tire 
Mipi'ormV the enemy’s inl'antry, now drawn up in order. 

For. a mctinent, indeixl, that infantry seemed inclined 
to waver; but when they recognised llio small number of the 
men who liad followed IVavcrs, they opened a musketry fire 
against the Kesidency. 

The gallant charge of Travers had not, however, been use¬ 
less. It had given time to Durand to make hasty 
lulw^verfis ])re])arations for the defence of the Ihsidenc}^ to the 
*lum*i8Hui g^-*ii»'ers to jdace the guns in ])osition, to the officers 
to turn out and form up their men. Durand, too, 
had utilised the i'ew minutes at his disposal to write a letter to 
OuraiKi (\)lonel Hiatt, commanding at Man, telling him that 
v'uufu-* been attacked, and re(picsting him to send 

iiuiv.trt rd’s t a])taiii Ilungerford's battery to his aid. 
tjiueiy. Durand had just come out with this note in his 

liJind when he met Travers returning from his charge. He gav 
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Travers the note, with a request to forward it at once. Travia-s 
entrusted the important missive to a trooper on whom lie 
believed he could depend. But he felt even tlien that absolure 
confidence was to be placed in no native soldier, and he more 
than doubted whether the letter would bo delivered. 

Meanwhile the enemy, recovering from the effect of the sjiiriU^l 
charge of Travers, moved their guns round the l(*ft n,,. enmiy 
flank of the barracks into the o])en ground, with tin? 
intention of taking u]) a position for a front attack tu.- charpo 
on the liesidency. I'o meet this, Travers pushed 
forward his two guns two hundred yards to the right front of’ tbc^ 
Kesidency, and directed the gunners to ojien a concentrated lir«^ 
on the enemy’s supports. 4'he guns, well sei ved by 
two Serjeants, Orr and Murjihy, and by fourteen ov^r/again 
native gunners, who had remained faithful, at once 
opened with effect, disabling one of the rebels’ jiieces, 
and forcing their infantry to retire. Again was a splendid chanci^ 
offered to the garrison. A charge in force now would have 
decided the day. The head was there to see the ojqiortuiiity, 
the hands were there that might liave seized it, but the hearts 
that should have animated those hands were c^ild and lifeless. 
In a word, the cavalry, who could have gained the 
victory, would not. 'riiey came nj) in exc(3llent for- opportunity 
mation, but des])ite the efforts of tluur ofheers and 
of I )urand they melted away. Twenty-five or thirty * * 

of them galloyied off at once to Sih(»r, filling the air with cries 
that the Europeans were being massacred. The greater iiumbei* 
remained hel])less, panic-stricken, afraid of’ each i<'riiHt.ratc(i 
other. The Hindus and Sikhs amongst them sus- 
])ected the Muhammadans, and the MuliaTtiniadans nmive 
suspected the Hindus and Sikhs. Divided into 
parties they scattered themselves over the enclosure, seeking 
the best available shelter from the enemy s fire, p)assive 
spectators of an assault which with union and heartiness they 
might have prevented. 

btill conscious of the y)os8ibilitieH before him, and maddened 
l:)y the refusal of the Bhojml men to seize them, Traver'- rp- 
Travers ordered Capta n Magni»c to ride after the *‘ew8hbat¬ 
men and to do his utmost to bring uj) a dozen or even chTi^pe^ bai 
half a dozen to attack the battery still lying defence- 
less in the open. But again he was disappointed. The men 
would not respond to his call. 

L 2 
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Baulked Ly th(3 Leliavionr of the cavalry, Travers turned to 
tli(^ infantry, feeling, like Eyre at Arab, that a bayonet-charge 
would yet save the <lay. But here again he was disappointed. 
Th 'iiif.H.try ddn; two hundred men of the IMehidpiir contingent 
jiiM. r. In 0 to absolutely rel’usi'd to fight. Of the two hundred 
and seventy men of the l>hoj)cil contingent only 
about twelve sIiowcmI signs of obedience. The rest levelled 
their muskets at their oilieers, and drove them olf. They 
decline<l even to lift a iingm* on behalf of the l>ritish. The 
Bliils allowed themselves t>* b(‘ foruKHl np but would not act. 
Still the defence wins not abandoned. It was determined to 
bring the r>hil>—tlu^ onlv trooi)S not in open mutiny 

Jlvnilli.- ^ Til l4 

ciifis —under cnvcr. J hey wa*re aceordingJy brougJit 

liM'ir.ir.vH IJesidmiey in tin' ho])e that they might 

be ])revailed ujion to discharge their ])ieces at the 
emuny wlnm shelbred by stone walls. But. meanwhile, the 
rebels, finding that no advantage had been taken of tludr first 
clh'ek, and lightly conji'cturing that the trained Sijiahis had 
refusiMl to light them, laid com])let(‘d their artilleiy movement, 
and were' ])ouring in many directions a tiro of round shot and 
gra])('. Umhu* tin* influenc(‘ of tliis lire the Binds w'ere coni- 
jdet(dy cowc'd, refusi'd t‘ven to discharge their ]ueces, and 
abamloning tlndr jiosts at the outer windows, erowded into the 
centn* rooms. The rebtd infantry was forming up, evidently 
witli the intention of taking advantage of the etfeet of the lire 
i'f their guns. To di'fend the Ih'sidmicy there now remained, 
besid( s the fourteen faithful native gunners, eight 
oi df'ilMid. rs combatant oilieers, two doctors, two sergeants, and 
( Tinraiu’ Euiojicans* of the telegraph department. Under 

their charge were eight ladies and three children, 
ddie forces were too dis])ro])ortionate foi’ the contest to continue 
r.M. i<>\v ti. loiig(*r, unless succour should arrive. The enemy’s 
" ''linii. ti,o c)tlicers were calling on their men to assault, and 
d'”' their ranks were rajudly lilling. The position 

seem(‘d desjierate. 

At this crisis, the few caA^alry Avho liad remained huddled up, 
])as>ive and imu*tive, Ixdiind the Besidency, sent a message 
through their ollicer, Captain Magni »c, that they were about 


♦ ()n(‘ of tludii was Tost-mas-t(‘r. All, however, were uiialdo, either from 
nlnrm or frem heiiig uTHiervt'd hv the slaughter wliieli they liad escaped, to use 
their arms. They did out lire a single shot. 
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to consult their own safety, further defonco being liopeless; 
that if they did not then move, tlieir retreat would n,,. - loyai 
be cut off, and they begged that tliis last ehanco tavairyr- 
might be taken of saving tlie women and children. • 

1 })au8e for a moment to .ask the re.ader to take a glance at< 
the position. J.<et him im.agine a large stone house, occu])ied by 
seventeen Englishmen and fourteen faithful iiativc^s, 
with two guns for its defence, attacktal by al)out six tiIt"huu!iUoiL 
hundred trained Sipahis, swelled by the constantly 
augmenting rabble of the city * :—the besieged embarrassed, 
moreover, by having eleven women and children to })rot(5(d, 
and encumbered and threatened by having nearly five hundred 
mutinous troops within the r.ange of‘ their defence—trof)ps who, 
if they acted at all, would act against them. Uut this is not 
all. The assailants occu})ied the buildings and roads all about 
the Residency. Rut there was besides a body of native cavalry, 
willing to protect the Europeans from ac^tual assault if they 
would abandon the Residency and retreat, but unwilling to 
stir hand or foot in defence of that building. Rut now this 
body of cavalry wars being (Uitfianked. Jt was threatening to 
ride off. Should it go, its j>lace would inevitably be occu])icd 
by the enemy, and the Residency would be attacked on four 
sides. 

This was the position. How was Durand to act? Could he 
cut his way through the enemy ? lie and the other c<»urH(H 
men might possibly have done so ; but tln^y would 
have exposed to certain death the woim n and the jn/ra’iuUiKi 
children. As a body, the civil jmrtion of tlie Euro- 
peans were unarmed. They had escaped t(j the Residency with 
their bare lives. No valid assistance then was to be looked for 
from these. To remain was impossible. Could the attack Im 
resisted there were no supplies—even water would have failed 
the garrison, Could Durand w<ait for Captain llungerford’s 
battery from Mau ? He liad written lor it at a quarter to U 
o’clock. It was then half-past 10, and there was no sign of its 
approach. In any case it was impossible it could arrive before 
half-past 12,—and then the enemy would be concentrated to 
receive it, whilst the la t hope of saving the women and children 


* The six hundred trained Sipahis were composed of id>out two hundrul 
of all ranks of Holkar's men, and the contingent iidantiy who, jubt ahoia 
this time, lairly went over to the rebels. 
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would have heen lont. lender these circiimstanct s there was 
Of those only really hut oiie course to pursue. On this all were 
one really a^ree 1, Duraiul as well as Travers; all the other 

leabi )ie. oflictT.s as Well as Durand and Travers. They col¬ 

lected then the little garrison, and placing the ladies on gun- 
wagons, moved out of the Ke^idency, covering their rear with the 
cavalry, ready to follow the Europeans though not 
evaiumte the to fight for tliciii. It was then half-j)ast 10 o’clock.* 
Koriidenty. wlieio, all tliis tiuic, it may be asked, was 

llolkar ? Wiierc was Oa])tain Ilnngerford’s battery ? 
'I'liese are the questions 1 now propose to answer. 
Few matters liave been more debated than the conduct of 
llolkar at this critical period. There are those who believed 
then tliat he was disloyal, wdio believe still that he was a 
watcher of the atmos])here. Tliere are those, on the 
IV'dH yii*' other hand, who consider that his loyalty was un¬ 
impeachable, and that the doubts cast upon that 
loyalty, culminating as they have in the denial to him, main¬ 
tained to the (dose of his life, ol‘ a practical ex})re8>ion of the 
.H)nj])lete satistadion of the paramount power similar to that 
>estowed upon his compeers, were insulting to his family and 
to his name. 

Jn writing history, sentiment is, or ought to be, excluded. 

d’he historian lias to deal only with facts. It is not 
tiouVn.d*'” very germane to the ])oint at issue to impiire whether 

UjT('mstiuii disliked llolkar, or Jlolkar disliked Durand. 

jcqiKs lull. oven be admitted that Durand did not admire 

the character of Jlolkar; and that llolkar, regarding Durand as 


WuH li" loyal 
t»r ill l -yul.*' 


< lonsiiiorrt- 
tioii> not 
K*'niiarn' o 
the (jiu’stioi). 


* Miijor Evans Btll (Laat Counsels <>/ an VnJinown Counsellor^ page 9i)), 
Inib Ini'l ttomn Btresa tin tin.* fact that no ud<* was killctl during the withdrawal 
from tilt* Rcriidency. I have coniiiiiiuicated on this subject with Lieutenant- 
(leneral TravtT-, V.C., C.B., and I append his reply. “ The Residency,*’ writes 
(xonernl IVavers. “stands upon the shouhier of slightly rising ground which falls 
away towards tht^ enemy’s position and the river, and, rounding the shoulder, 
hIo|k^s in the other direction for some distance. I’lte ground is open and 
smooth, and by keeping the building as long a.s possible between the fugitives 
anti the enemy's artdlery, a considerable advantage was gained. Indeed, by 
holding the cavalry as an additional screen, the enemy’s attention was with¬ 
drawn, and he was di layed in bringing his guns into action. What damage 
was done by his tire 1 cannot say. We could not possibly know what natives 
< omfiosed our mixiai party. I myself can only speak to one man, an European 
or Euras an—a clerk, I believe—whose head was taken otf by a round shot, 
lie fill in a litile jungle, and might not have been discovered had not his horse 
stoml by the corpse.” 
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a locum ienens only, as one who would shortly make way for the 
man whom ho really cared for, took no R])ecial pains to conciliato 
Durand. But there is imquestionablo eviilenee to prove that up 
to the 1st of July Durand did believe in the loyalty of Holkar. 
I have been assured by a distinguished oflieer,* present with 
him throughout this critical time, and who enjoyed his (‘.on- 
fidenco, that up to the time of the outbreak Durand constantly 
insisted that Holkar must know the strength of England too 
well to be other than loyal. That there was cordiality Indwe^oi 
the Agent and tlie Ih ince may well be doubted ; but Durand 
gave a j)ositive proof| that he trusted Holkar when he acc(jpt<‘(l 
from him, for the protection of the Itesidency, three comj)anies 
of his troops and three of his field-guns. That he sliould wit 1»- 
draw that confidence pending explanation, when those troo]»s 
and those guns turned against him, without any ap})arcnt 
prohibition on the part of lloikar, was, to say tlie least, a vto v 
natural ]ux)ceeding. 

To return to the region of facts. What was Holkar’s conduct 
on the eventful 1st of July? 

It is only due to the Maharajah to state the explanati<Mi 
which ho himself gave. 

For some time past Maharajah Holkar had felt the control of 
his troo])s sli[)ping out of his hands. Only the day The expiana- 
befere the 1st of July some of his men had assumed 
BO mutinous an attitude that he provided them with i,y the Maha- 
carriage and supplies in order to rid Indiir of their 
presence. It is not at all surprising that this should have been 
so. Under the trying circumstances of that trying j)eriod the 
most popular sovereigns could not command the o])edience of 
their followers when they called upon these to act against their 
strong inner convictions. The loyalty of Malianijah Sindhia, 
in 1857-58, has never ]x;en questioned. Yet his own clansuuui 
turned against him rather than fight for the British. Tlnue 
can be no question but that the troops of the native princ/cs 
did sympathise deeply with the mutinous Sipahis, and did 
regard their cause as their own. At Indiir, moreover, in 1857, 


* Lieutenant-General Travers, V.C., C.B. 

t I may mention another proof. A very few days before the mutiny, Holkar 
represerited to Durand that his magazine was almost empty of artillery 
ammunition. Without inquiry or question Durand had him supplied from 
the Mau magazine at once. 
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there was a strong Miiliainniadan faction, scarcely less hostile 
to Jlolkar tiiaii to tlie Dritish. llolkar, liiniself, prior to the 
1st of duly, luid shown that he Avas well aware of the disorder 
foinenting around hini. lie had candidly told Durand that he 
mistrusted his own troo])S. Taking the ahove facts into con- 
:\iakrH it sideration, the (‘ircumstances that th(‘ day ])rior to 
mutiny lui had sent away from Indiir his most 
aotr 1 m Hpitt' uncontrollahle troo]>s, that th(‘-leader of the assault 
of him. lh‘.sidency was a prominent member ot the 

IMuhanimadan i“a(;tion, 1 think it sutliciently established that on 
the Jst of duly liis mutinous solditu's took th(.‘ bit into their 
moutiis, and acted without his knowledge and in s]ute of him. 

Dut the part of 1 lol kar’s conduct, Avhich, u]> to the ])resent 
time, has seemed the tnost to re(]ui]e (‘xjdanation, is that Avhich 
lelates to Ids action Avhilst the attack on the liesidenc^" was 
])ro(H‘eding. In the ex]>lanation A\diich he offered 
iii.ikur cnnu> at tlic time the Maharajah stated that the confusion 
* ]jad been too great to allow of any communication 
being made to the Kesidency; that on learning 
Avhat had ha})p('ned, he Avas ]>re])aring to st;t out tor that place, 
A\dien he was st<opj)ed by the intidligence that all Avas over. 
Now, the tirst discharge of gra])e into the Kesidency took place 
l)etAveen 8 and ‘d o’clock, the garrison evacuated the Kesidency 
at halt-past Id. \\ hat Avas ilolkar doing during those two 
liours? TJiere is no doubt but that lie Avas aware of the nature 
of the cAHuits Avhicli Avere taking place. Kefore 9 o’clock, 
iSaadat Khan, blood-stained and Avounded, had ridden into his 
j)rosenc(‘. to rejxu't that he had attacked the Kesidency, and 
wounded a, mihib, Wliat, then, was he doing ? 

Here again Av^e aie imd with oj)posite opinions. On the one 
'I'he Hiippo- fc^ide it is hinted, if not asserted, that he was 
ho 'watching tlie turn of events, not caring to interfere 
on behalf of the British, until it Avas certain that 
evonitt. their sun had not set. On the other, it is declared 
that in acting as he did, be Avas nnsAvexAuiig in bis loyalty to 
British interests; tbat had be mounted his horse and ridden to the 
js comhuted «c^ne of action, his })resence Avould have sanctioned the 
i«y his Blip- mutiny, and giA^en stability of action to the revolted 
portirB. soldiery ; that in any case he Avould have been 
powerless to control them.* 


Last Counseh of an Unknown Counsellor, Major Evans Bell. 
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1 c*ann()t lait consider that tliero is force in this ar^iiincnt. 
IIavin<r reirard to the fact that his arinv had sli])|)ed 

^ 1 • • 1 -i 1 1 1 .Sua'i'SKfulIy. 

from liis control, it is certainly ])ossil)le, 1 tlunk, 
that Holkar’s jiresonce on the scene iiii^ht have heen misintor- 
])reicd ])y tlie soldiery, and niijjjht have ins])ired them with the 
moral force of wliich actualiy they wen? in want. Jt is 
certainly true that Durand sent a letter to llolkar. Jhit it is 
not less an ascertained fact that Jlolkar did not receive it. The 
messen^(‘r who carried it, alarmed, made for liis own house, 
taking tlic letter with him. The passive attitude of ILolkar, 
tlien, ])roves nothing against him. It is ])erfectly reconcilable 
witli absolute want of sympathy with tljc niutiiiO(u;s. d'o gauge 
what were his real wislies, it is necc^ssary to in([uire into liis 
conduct subs(M]uent to tla^ evacuation of tlie Kesiden(;y, 

On tliis jiuint I lind a general agnicment as to tlie facts, com¬ 
bined with a marked ditfcrmice with resjKJct to the onduct 
conclusions. It is not denied that 8aadat Ivlian rode suirntMiuent 
up, wounded, to Holkar’s palace whilst tlie conllict 
was going on, and told Ifolkar tliat lie had wounded 
a m/i/h and had attacked the Residency. It is not d(3nied that, 
though llolkar managed at the time to ])lace that rebel leader 
in coiitinement, Saadat Khan was free a lew hours later, and 
actually entered with his family into occujiation of suspicious 
the Residency. It is asserted on the one side, and 1 in 

cannot tiijd it denied on the other, that Ibjlkar 
remained in his palace till the third day in c;onstant communi¬ 
cation with the mutineers; that he then visited the Residency, 
and conversed with Saadat Jvhan, with Dans (lojial—the com¬ 
mandant of the infantry whiidi had led the attack—and with 
the Subahdar of the 2drd Native Infantry, whose hand was red 
with the blood of his commanding olHcer. 

Of these three facts, the only one ayiiiarently incriminating 
llolkar is the last. And his conduct here has been explained. 
It is but fair to the Maharajah to state that explanation in the 
very words of bis advocate.* “On the 4tb of July, mounted, 
and spear in band, be (llolkar) confronted tbe mutineers boldly 
at tbe Residency. They received the Maharajah at tirst respoct- 
full}^ but afterwards i minded him of the martial 
character of his ancestor, Jeswant Kao, and reviled Batilfacwriiy 
him as a degenerate llolkar. He absolutely refused explained. 


Last Counsels of an Vnhnown Counsellor^ Major Evans Bell. 
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liiH coiinteiiarice, and rejected all tlieir demands.” The visit of 
llolkar to tlio Kcsidency is, therefore, entirely consistent with 
tlie theory that he liad lost control over his tr(K>])s, and that they 
acted witiiont his orders and in s])ite of him. 

Jt is, too, in myoj)inion, clearly made out tliat the Maharajah, 
is on the day following the assault, refused the threat 

ci.-ar th.it hr ('iiiiig demands of the mutinecjrs from Mfiu to deliver 
Ku'rM|.pan U[) tlio Kuro| caiis aiid othtu* Uhri.^tians who had 
taken refuge* in his ])alace.* lie stakes liimself that 
lie otfenMl to them his own person rather than the ht‘.ads of those 
uiidm* liis ])rote(‘tion. Jt may lx* said tliat tliis ])roves onl}^ that 
llolkar had not fully decadivl t(> go against the 
ut luM iVir^ 1 hdtish, that Ik^ was aware that the European battery 
held Man. Ibit, in judging liis conducr as a person 
accused of complicity with the mutineers, this action is a strong 
point in liis favijiir. 

Another j»oint, not less strong, ])erhaps even stronger, is the 
ei fu ti 5uly, the veiy day of the 

mutiny, llolkar s(*nt in to Mau, by the hands of 
tlio liny (binpat luU), his agent at the llesidenev, a letter 
a(ldress(‘(l to ( olonel J latt, to inlorm him oi the 
mutiny, and stating that his own troojis had lefustal to act 
against tlie mutineers. On the same day he wrote also to the 
(jovernor of liombay. Lord Elphinstone, telling him of what 
had occurred, lie wrote also that evening to Idurand, pro¬ 
testing liis innocence, and begging that the marcli of Oeneral 
Wood burn’s force might be hastened as much as ])ossible. It 
d(‘serves fiuther to be staled, that none of the 
intlu(*ntial mt‘mb(‘rs of the Durbar, none of the 
Maharajah’s kinsmen or associates, joined in the 
attack on the licsidcncy. 

JiOoking at the (jucstion as a wlioh^ I am of opinion that 
^ llolkar was free from complicity with the mutineers ; 
complicity.*^ that liis soldiei’s had slijiped out of his hands; that 
his |)resence amongst them on the 1st of July would 
have lH‘en misinterpreted ; and that subsecpicntly he did his best 
The decision L) serve the British interests. But it must be ad- 
niusitbc mitted that, at the time, his conduct bore a very 

to Huikur. suspicious appcaranco. It must not be lorgotten 

* This pr«>t(*ction was acknowledged by tl.ree Europeans, seven Eurasians, 
and soilio native Christmns. 
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that, although Durand sent him a letter by the hands of a 
messenger, that messenger never a})peared at the Palace ; that 
his own troops, led by his own officer. Bans Go])}!!, attiicked the 
Hesidency ; that Durand had reason to believe that his letrejit 
on Mindl<‘sar was prevented by the occupation l)y Ilolkar’s 
trooj)s at the Simrol })ass. These ciicuiiistances could not but 
seem most suspicious to the Agent on the spot, thus attacked 
and thwarted. Whilst, then, llolkiir must he Thou^a tiu* 
ae<juitted of complicity with llie rebels, the conduct 

„‘ 111 I' 1 i- 1 • the oMidllct, 

01 Durand in relusing to liold contidential inter- (iDumiuiat 
course with him until the Government of Indift 
should clear him from the sus])icioiis attaching to his conduct 
must be upheld and justified. 

It is time now to turn to M}iu. Coloncd Durand’s letter to 
Colonel Platt, the commandant of the 2 di'd Native 
Infantry and of the station, desjiatched from Indiir 
at a quarter to 9, rciiched (kdonel Pljitt Jibout 10 o’clock. 
Colonel Platt instantly gave orders to Ca])tjiiu 
llungerford, commanding the bjittery, to set out for UnuKrriord'ft 
the relief of the Itesidency at iiidiir. The b}ittery,— 
why, has not been ex])lained,—-was not ready to leave Man 
before noon. It then advanced on the Indiir road 
at a trot. It had reached the village of Ihio, half- "noon.*^ 
way between the two sbitioiis,* wlicn Captain 
Hungerford learned tlisit Colonel Durand and the British 
residents had left Indiir, and had not taken the 
road to Mau. llungerford at once turned about, and tVc'i.H oVtiio 
galloped or cantered back to Mau, arriving there at <vacunt,i(.i», 

73 , 1 1 . . 1 ^ and r**turim. 

o o clock in the aiternoon.j 

It is clear from this statement that Ca|)t}iin Hunger ford’s 
battery could not have reached Indiir, if it had louiiity of its 
continued the iournoy at the rate at whicli it was rruaHding 
going, before 3 p.m.— equally clear from the narrative 
1 have given of the events at Indiir, tiiat Colonel Durand and 
the garrison could not have held out for the four and a half 
hours which would have elajised between his departure and the 
arrival of Captain llungerford. Further, it is tolerably certain 
that Captain Hungerfor Ps battery, arriving at any hour after the 

* Major Evans Bell speaks of the distance biitweeii the Residency and Mau 
«8 being ten miles. It is so ik)W by the new road. But by the road which 
existed in 1857, it was more nearly fourteen than thirteen miles. 

t Colonel Durand to Lord Canning’s Private Secretary. 
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com])lete iiivestinent of tlie Iiesideiicy, driven by native driveis, 
nnsu|)]H)rted by (cavalry or infaiitry, ^v()llld have been unable to 
hold its own against liio bti'^e foi*e,e of all arms, whieh it would 
have found atlndiir. However, (^iptaiii lluiigerford returned to 
Mall. Thii name he took his battery within the fort. 

That nij^ht, tlie regular troo])s in Man, in conformity 
AuVinuth^ with tie; airaiiiremeiit made with their brethren in 
th(‘ stu vice of IJolkar, broke (uit into revolt. They 
began, as usual, by tiling the mess-house. They then shot 
dead their (M)lonel, Colonel Tlatt, and their adjutant, Captain 
Fagan, who liad gone down to the lim‘s to reason with them. 
'Jdie cavalry troojieis, likewisi^, killcMl their commandant, Major 
Harris. I'iie other ojfh (‘rs e^eape.d with their lives. 

On the lirst sound of the mutiny, (5)lonel Platt had called 
^ ^ upon Caj)tain Hungerford to turn out with his 

Urivrstiil* batl.(‘i v. C^ipta-in Hungerford ])roceeded to respond 

iimtiu.'rrs -to tile call, but bv the time he arrived on the parade- 

froiij Mall. 11 • 1* • 1* 1 1 1 1 1 ^ 

ground tlu‘- miscliiel had oeen done and ik^ enemy 
was to 1x5 seen. Nothing fell upon his vision but the blazing 
bungalows till then occupied by the ollicers. In this perplexity 
Hungerford dinuded lire to be opened on the lines. Then 
poured foith the iSipahis, lilxuated from restraint. They 
pushed on to Indiir, eflected a junction with the mutineers at 
that place, and subseijuently made tiieir way to IJehli. 

Hungerford then held the chief authority at the station. 

Occujiying the fort whieli commands the military 
cimvH:i\rf the I'oad froiii llombay and the low country to the 
Sal!*^*\g!'n y Central India, he was in a position to 

render excellent service. During the absence of 
Durand, lie assumed the post of representative of the Govern¬ 
ment of India at the court of Holkar. The real authority 
however, still remained with Durand, whose course I now 
pro})ose to follow. 

We left Durand with tlie garrison, the women, and children, 
TiuMvurua- ovacuating the Kcsideiicy at half-jiast 10, on the 
KesidV^'v iiituiiorable Ist of July. Travers made a last effort 
esi tic>. induce the infantry of the two Contingents to 
make hut one charge. These men, however, had by this time 
become so infused with the mutinous spirit, that Travers at 
once recognised that the attempt was useless, and if persevered 
in, might be dangerous. He managed, however, to collect the 
greater portion of the Bhopal cavalry, and though these refused 
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to charge, they a^siinicd an attitude sufiicientlv tlireatening to 
])revent pursuit. The next ])oint t > be eonsidered was the 
diiectiun in which tlie}^ were to retire. 

The natural line of retreat was on Man. Hy that road alone 
was it likely that assistance eouhl come. A l(‘tt(U' 
liad been dispatched for tliat assistance at a (juartcr ti/ms rl-Kard- 
to 1). That letter could s(^arc(dy ]iav('. nNiched 
Colonel Platt before 10. It was just possible tliat. 
llungerford luiiiht be starting.* Put it was (‘(jiially j^ossible, 
and more ])robable, that the lett(‘r miglit not laive r(;ached Man. 
At a time when tlie native cavalry all over India w(*re falling 
away by hundreds, it Avould have betoi hazardous to carry out a 
military mameuvre, the sale ex(‘Cu(ion of which depended on 
the lidelity of one solitary trooper. 

Still, in war sonudhing must be risk<‘d, and Durand and 
Travers were alik(‘ ])re])ar(‘d to accept tlie chance iM^^uniK.unt- 
that llungerford had started to meet tlaen. Put 
tliere was an insurmountabh‘ dilli(‘ulty to the retfc.at wuy<.r;irf- 
on Man. In my d(‘scri])tion oi“ the lh‘sidency, J '>n Man. 
have shown that the road to IMati ])asse.d maar that building 
on its western front, and at a distance of about four hundred 
yards from it (jrossed the Klnin riv(o-. J hav(i shown, likewise, 
that it pass(Ml by the (dusbu* of buildings o(aaipi(al ])y Ilolkar’s 
troo])s. When tb(.‘ Kesideiujy was evacuated, not only was the 
(Uitire length of that road in th<*ir possession, but tludr right 
rested U])on it, a few yards in front of the bridge and com}d(dely 
covering it. Had the men of our Contingiuits made ontj charge 
the enejiiy's right iiiight have been fonxal back and the bridge 
secured. Put—as has been already statcMl the cavalry refused 
to act ; the infantry, when ap})ealed to l)y d’ravers, threatemd 
his life. The timely devotion of a Sipahi alone 
saved him. To move artillery without sup])orts regular road, 
close to and in face (vf an enemy Hanking th(^ moving 
body is, in war, impossibh?. Tor four hundred yards the 
retreating party wmuld have been ex])osed to tlie fire of an enemy 
elated by victory. The attempt to cross that bridge would 
then have been fatal to the entire party. Nor was it possible 
to cross the river itself al ve the bridge — for it had steej) banks 
and was not fordable. 1 may add, with conlidence, that even 
had the bridge been forced, the difficulties of the retreating 


In point of fact he did not leave Miiu till noon. 
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party, harassed ])y a forinidahlo enemy, would not have been 
leHK«‘iK“d. 

liiit tliere was another luid^e across the Khan, higher up, 
and l)(‘yond tin* Residency garden. This might 
ru,l!i'!‘<|Muiiy (certainly Juiv'o been crossed. But having crossed 
(int <.i ihe it w}i(n<* AV'ould tlie ])arty have been? To gain the 
they would liave had to move for about 
six hund7(*d yards by the road on the left bank of the Khan— 
the only otlau' traversable load. ^J\) the ])oint where that road 
metds th(‘ Mau road the relxds were iK^arer by three parts of the 
whoh; distane(‘ to be traversed than were the ladies and the 
garrison. That is to say. the relxds, crossing by the lower 
bridg(*, werc^ about a (]narter of a mih^ distant from that point, 
whilst tlie gairison, h'aving the JR^sidency, would have to 
trav(‘rs(' more than a niih^ t(> reach it. Surely to attempt that 
road by tin* u])])er bridge would bav(‘. been to draw rather too 
large an order on tlie blindness of an enemy reeking in slaughter 
and flushed with victory! 

Another n^ason for lu't attem]>ting the Miiu road was based 
on th(^ disinclinaiion of the remaining cavalry to 
follow it. Their hearts wtue in tludr homes and 
Their h(»mes and their families 


IViKiiir’ltia- 
liou <if tin* 

Im 'u” their families. 

wcTc at Sihor—and Sihor was the goal of their 

hopes. 

Jdurand and d'ravers Avere forced then, most unwillingly, to 
riMiounci' tlu‘ id(‘a of a retreat on Mau. The ira- 
Trnv(‘rn r *- ])ossibility of reaching that station being clear to 
rila' i' aiTu (lev(dv(Ml on Durand to decide the direction 

in which to rtdire. In connection with this point a 
jilain duty, lie conceiv(*d, lay before liim. 

I hav(' already alluded t<> the Bombay column halted at 
Aurangabad. I'lider the circuinstancies of the case, 
{ittai'ft'd by HolKar’s troops, with, as he undoubtedly 
b(dit‘ved at the time, the .-auction and concurrence of 
llolkar; driven out of Indiir: cut off fiom Mau; it 
semned to Durand to be las jilain duty, at any and 
every sacrifice, to make his Avay to that column and urge its 
immediate advance, lie believed tliat Central India was in the 
utmost ))(‘ril ; tlnit the only mode of saving, or of promptly 
reeoveriiig it, lay in ihe immediate advance of Woodburn's 
eoluinii. lie resolved then to push on towaids that column by 
wav of M iiidlesar. 


\\ lit h avtu- 
& Oil lUirai il 
In hi> olion 0 
1)1 A lino ol 
riMivat. 
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The l^arty Htartcnl then on the Mandlesar road. But, after 
procecnlin^ some distance, Travers found it mi^ht Attempts 
i)'- witliin the raii<^e of possibility to communicate i»> mow on 
with llun^erford. It liad oceurred alike to Durand ‘ 
and hims(‘lf that it was just possible that llun^erlbrd’s battery 
had started; that it would push on to Indiir, and that 
Humi'erford, embarrassed by native drivers, mi^lit lind himstdf 
in dilHeulties. I’o relieve Hun^erford, then, Travels wrote to 
him two notes, stating that J)uiand liad (waciiatcd liidiir, and 
was endeavouring to effect a retreat by tlui Simrol pass. Tiie 
notes were despatelicd, (‘a(*h by the hand of a troojier, in tin* 
hope tliat, lindine:; his way across country, one at least would 
reach llungeiford. 

Tin* trooj)ers Ijad not long started when re])orts from many 
quai rers reaclu'd Durand that the Simrol ])ass was n,,. s mroi 
oceu])i(Ml by the eaviLv and artillery of llolkar. 

J iiese W(‘re, In^ was told, tln^ very cavalry and p ,.<i i.v Uoi- 
artillery whom llolkar, to be rid of, had furnished 
with c«rriage and sup])lies. Durand, nothing daunted, resolve 
to force this pass. But again he was balHed by his following 
The P)ho])al cavalry were willing enougli to follow ui,opui 
the English residents to their own homes at Sihor, ‘•avuiry r.-- 
and to })rotect them from assault on the road ; but 
tliey were not ju'epanjd to run any risk to escort 
them anywheres else. They j)ositively refused to attem]>t the 
Simrol |).ish. Tliey declared that they would go only to Sihor, 
in the first ins'auce—thence to any station that ojigiit he named. 
No resource was left, then, to Durand hut to retire j)„randc()m- 
npim Sihor. It was a bitter alternative, for it )»• i 1 (mi to r.-- 
removed him from tlie line by which (xeiieral 
Woodhnrn would have to advance. The d'stance, too, was long 
and wearisome for the ladies and children. More than that, it 
ajip-art^d to he surrounded by danger. The reception of the 
fugitive party at Sihor vvas hy no means assunjd. Durand 
could not he certain that thci Begam of Bhopal would be abhi 
to withstand the severe pressure that he well knew was put 
upon her, or that she would h(^ able to restrain lier excite<l 
Muhamiuadau subjects.* But there w^as no help for it. Could 

* Gemrd Travers, V.O., thus writes:—“When we reached A.shta ” (in 
Bhoptil territory), “on tlie 3rd of.July the guard <iravMi up on the banks of 
ihe i‘urball, and acr ss our road, and the crowd witii it, made many thiuk 
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lie hav(‘ soon his way to tlio IJoinhay c<>]uiiiii, rid Man, it is 
o})vi()nH iiP would liave tak(oi it. lie could tlicii liavc loft his 
wifr, tlion Niiiforiii^, and tljo otln*!- ladiis, in saioty at Man, 
wliilst lu‘ should ]»r(K*o(Ml on Ids journey to tlio south. But tlie 
evidence is ovoi wlielminiL!; lhatsuch a nioviaia-nt was ini[)ossihle. 
h’orced, then, to take tlio road to Sihor, Jii? jiroceodod hy rapid 
Wiiirii niarehos to that ]daco, and arrived there on the 4th 
reaches til- of fJuly with th(‘ ^uns and the Jhir<>])eans wlio had 
4iii (.1 .Inly. l Jiidiir iiosidency on the morning of tlie 

1st of ,J uly. 

J have ocen|)i(‘d many ])ag(;s in treating tliis int(‘reHting cjiisodo 
Uiawiti why hi tlu^ gloat Indian mutiny, Imt the widely diverse 
ihi'Niciyot views disseminat.iHl, sirna* his decease, ri'garding the 
ulrupialuo conduct ol‘ t,li(‘ jirincipal acd-or, ]iav(‘ inijiosed u])on 
nuKii siiiuc. maaissity of making my n:n‘ratiy(‘ of the 

ev(‘nts whicli ha]>pened at Jiidiir as clear and as jiKaise as possible. 
Jt has lu'cn more than insinuatial tliat Durand needlessly aban¬ 
doned his position ; that In' might have reliiaal on i\lau ; that he 
was (jvdte uiK'ijual to the occasion. Siudi (diarges, if made anony¬ 
mously, miglit hav(' liei'ii h'lt to b(‘ disposed ol’ by the judgment 
of those who kiK'W Durand in India. But tliey liave assumed 
the garb and the title of IlistMi-y. It was lit (a/ssary, 
ft - tln'relbre, t hat their baseh's>ness should be made 
s'uMi'il'nt <‘h'ar by History. Ai d no oiu' will assi'rt that, for 
such a juirposc', the narrative of the (‘\ents at Indur 
in these jiages is too long. 

What, in fact, in a few words, was thi' conduct so carj)(*d at, 
stimnmry (if hul, ill reality, so noble and meiilorioiis, of (mlonel 
OiirarMi’s Jturaiid, ill tliosc ilailv davs which intervened 

oiudiut. ])^>twe(‘n the 14lh of Alay and the 4th of July 1(S57? 

Idiat conduct has been clearly, iairly, and Itrielly sumimal up in 
a, manner which cannot bt' improved ujion. Without thti aid 
of any Kurojiean force,” suinmaris(‘s the writi r of Central India 
in 1S57, “he had succu'eded in maintaining himself at Indiir for 
six weeks after the outbreak at Delili, by isolating the 
contingent troojis, and playing them otf against the regulars. 
When, contrary to his wishes, the two w’ck' allowed to come 
into contact, the fidelity of the CVmtingeiits gave way, and, 

Ihoir last hour hud eoime Tlie women and cdiihlnni were dismounted from 
the limlx*r.'‘, and the i^iins got remly for action, whm a mteacuger arrived to 
announce it was the Guard of Honour ! It was a relief.’’ 
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gnidnally, tlie circle of insurrcctiini closed ii])on Iiuliir. At l{i>»t, 
driven ont of the itesidenev hy a (‘onihiiKition of treacliery iifid 
cowardice, he made a ^ood, soldierly retrt‘-at, in tlm lac(‘ of 
overwindiiiin^ masses, veilitii;' liis weakness by a show of f oco, 
and marched into Silior without the loss of gun, standard, or 
tro]>hy.'’ 

Snell was the c<uiduct of this nobh‘ r(‘|ir('sentutiv(^ of 

Encli^h laec uj) to the -tih of July. Ilis sul)st‘(j iient, .... 

notion neitiier helical his rmtuiation, nor condncial <•> 
less to the sociiritv ol’ lirit.ish intmests in (Naitral ‘ 

India,. Aniving at Sihor, Durand slaved tlnne but one*, day, 
and then startcid olf ibr Iloshangahad, on the .soiithmri bank «d‘ 
the* ]Sar))adji, in the liojc of being abh‘ to (joininiinieatc*, with 
(iemral W'oodburn. At lloshangabad In* heard of th(‘ mu iny 
of tli(‘ regular troo]»s at JMau, and of tIna'r d(*|)aitnre from that 
station, hedd, tlieiieeforward, in sc'cniity by 11 nngfi ford's 
hait(‘rv. Seeiircy then, of i\biu, Duraml was anxi-nis that 
W'oodhum's forije should makce'^afe tli(‘ line' the Narhadfi, and 
thus intei'i M rs(‘ a bariico’ ‘•bcd.v\(‘en the* Ida/diig noit h and tln^ 
sinouDering south.” Unit Inu't* 1 h‘. imd with an umoxjx-cted 
didiculty. Mr. Uhovden, tin*. ('ommis.'-ioiK'r of the*, i;p.chMi.- 
< Viitial Urovinces, undcu’ lh(‘ inijiression that the 
lising at Man liad been fatal to all the 1 'ill I oja.ians WKodiiiirM's 
stationed tliere, was urging (leneral Woodhnrn t,o 
tliiow up the line of the* Narbada, and to niar(di on \ag]nir. 
Durand strongly ])i(.)tested against the adoption ol‘ a, eoui’se oi‘ 
action A\ljich would liave roused (Vntial 1 ndla agaiiist us. II(‘, 
Avrote to the (lovcn’innen t of India; lie wiotc* to M j-. Ulowden ; 
h(j wrote to (General VVoouburn. Ib- even autliorised thi* olTicers 
coininanding military ])Osts to disregard any orders tin y inigfit 
receiver to abandon tludr jar-^itions on tin* Naid)ada. Uut he did 
more. Keenly sensibh^ of the necessity for jiioin pt, act ion, ot* 
the dedays entailed by corrc;s](ond» ne(^ and of the value of 
eni'orcing his arguments by his jx rsonal ]>r since*, Jturand 
started for Aurangaluhl, whme he believe el Wh-odburn’s column 
still to be. On his an ay, the giatbying intcdl gemee*. reaedied 
him tha’ liis urgent ree{UJsiti«uis tor the* advance* of the* cediimn 
had been Hucees.>lhl ; tljat (bfin^ral W oodljiirii had letnrned to 
Puna in bad healtli ; that Brigadier Stuart liad sncceejcled liiiii, 
witli (ueb rs to push on at once, ami that thej (joluinii joins thai, 
was on its way to Mau via Asi'rgarh. 'Pe^ Asirgarli, 
then, Durand hurried. His j>reseuee there, xvas a 
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t(»w(‘r of htren^th. He iiiipreKsecl his own energy on every one 
|n(?8(*nt with the h rce. There were no further delays. Press¬ 
ing onwards, the column traversed the pass of Siinrol on the 
1st of August, and entered Man on tlie following 
day, just in tiling to escape the difficultitis wliich the 
rainy season would have entailed u])on them, 'i’lie 
line of th(>‘ Narbada was saved. 

In this rescued )>ositioTj, for the jnesent, I must leave Central 
India, to glarn^e at the condition of affairs in the bordering 
Slates of Iiaj[)iitana,and tbeii to reconl how the action in the 
Nnti\'e States iitfected Mr. (Jcdvin and Agra. 
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(mAVTFAl IV. 

GEOR(JE LAWRENCE AND KAJPUTANA. 

Kajputana —the country of the Ihij])uts—compriHes eighteen 

native States* seventee^n of which were ruhd by , 

, , . , , r•^ 111 1 *1 1 rii 1*^ Riljputdna. 

Hindus oi the |mrest blood the eighteenth, 1 onk, 

])y the Muhammadan descimdant of the famous freebooter, Amir 

Khan, 'fo most of these States was assigned a jiolitical officer, 

but the chief of all these, the (lOvernor-Gonerars Agcmt 

for the general control of Raj])utana, was (Colonel George 

St. Patrick Lawrence, brother of Sir Henry and of Sir John 

Lawrence. 

To (V)lonel George Lawrence had been allotted many of the 
great (qualities of his famous brothers. He was 
high-spirited, conscientious, decided, a lover of truth OtorKo 
and justice, frank, and straightforward. He had 
seen a great deal of servi(?e. As a cavalry officer he had, in his 
younger days, earned distinction. As a political he had jdayed 
a considerable part during the arrangements which followed the 
con([uest of Afghanistan. After the murder there, which he wit- 
nesstMl, of the envoy, and the annihilation of our army, he had 
shared the captivity of Eyre, of C^olin Mackenzie, and 
of the last survivors of General Elphinstone’s army. 

Employed in the most res})onsit>le position at Pesha¬ 
war after the first Sikh war, he was taken prisoner by the 
Afghan allies of the Sikhs during the secon.d. Released after 
the peace conquered at Gujrat he continued to give to the 
Government able and conscientious service in the political 
department, latterly at Mew ^r in Rajputana. In March 1857, 

* These states are Udaipmr or Mewdr, Jaipur, Jodhpur or Mdrwar, Buiidi, 
Kota. Jhalawar, Tonk, Karauh, Kishngarh, Dholpiir, Bharatpur, Alwar, 
Bikauir, Jaisalmir, Sirdai, Dougarpur, Banswari, and Partabgarh. 

M 2 
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cm the transfer of liis hrother Sir Henry to tlic lii^lier ])ost of 
(’hiel* (’oniinissioner of Umlhj r\)lonel (jIeorii;c 
In I/awrenei^ ^^asa])j)ointe<l to Jict ior Sii’ .lames Outrani 

as iiolitieal aijrent to the (jlovernor-(ieneral for the 

llujputiiiia. ‘ !■ I , ' ^ 1 i- 1*11 

AvhoM* ol Joi]])iitana. It Avas a ]>ost ior wnien he 
Avas extu niely ^vell lifted, for (hnirge Lawrenee was not only a 
man of ional ability, Imt he ]K)sseHse(l to an exttmt etjual 

to that ol Ijis brothms, Ilmiry and .lohn, tla^ ])ow(‘r of (jiiiekness 
of (h‘eision nndei' difhenll eirenmstanees, Avhieh is the true 
striaigtJi of a man ('.xmcisin^'anthoiity. 

In (•onibrmity Avith tlie ]n*evailin^ custom (hdonel Tjawren(*e 
m<«v(Ml in the month of Apiil to Abu, a mountain in the 
Sirohi territory upwards of liv(‘ tliousand iei't above the 
sea. All was (piii't tlnui in luii])iitana. rmhu’ th(‘ lbst(‘rin^ 
'I'll)* Iiiypiit suzc'rainty of th(i llritish the Jiajpiit dynasti(‘s had 
rVirrl'ih’ duriiip; tlu^ ])rec(Mlin^- forty yeais, gradually 

t!) I’riiish j-eeo\'(U'iii^' IVom the Avounds inllictc'd ujion them by 
sujuEiiiiuy. House ul’ 'Jainuir, and fi'om tlie sevei’er yaslies 

th(‘y had sullei'ed IVom 1h(‘ iMa-ratlia maramhu’ and the J^indari 
j)lund(‘r<‘]'. ddiey were now ])rot.(‘cted, and tlu'y and their sub- 
l(‘(.*ts W(‘re gradually reaj)ini;‘ tie* iHuiefits of that most (dheient 
]>role<-*lion. 11’ any of tin* oflieials holding' ln^h ])olitieaI and 
administrative olliec* under the (lovernmc'nt ol India liad reason 
to regard A\ ith a liyht lieart the future as alle(.*tin^' his duties 
and ids eliar< 2 ,e, that oflicdal was the Agcuit to the (iovenioi- 
(b'lieral in Id-ij|ultana. 

Colonel Lawrcmee Avent to Abu in April, then, Avith S(‘renity 
Apiii. and eoiilideiKo, nor liad h(‘ any I'eason to I’l'el un- 
Coioii.I Law- easy until tin* aeeount of tJi<‘ mutiny of tJi(^ 10th of 
'.iTh iiinimy ^’^biv at 3Iiratii roughly slai’tliMl him. 'bhe in- 
af Miia It. tejligen(i‘ of tJlis (‘Vent reaelu'd Abu the 10th of 
i\Iay. (\)lonel LawnuK'e at one(‘ comj»relj(‘nded its ini])ortanee 
in all its heaiangs. His long eonneetion with tin' Jiativa^ army 
had not ^^■eak(‘m‘d a judgment natuially k(*(‘n and scuirehing. 
He saw that the ]laiham})ur mutiny, the Harraekpiir ouibreak, 
the Mirath rising, Avere no isolated acts due to some locd 
gri(‘vanee, but that each ol’ th(‘se constituted a scene in one 
ami the same tlaged^^ Jle saAV at a glance, in fact, that the 
whole army was contaminated. 

His first thought directed itself naturally to the proAunce 
'ihe o.ii.ii ion charge, AVluit, in fact, Avas the eoii- 

oi RiUpdtaua. ditiou of Kajputdna? Its population numbered ten. 
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iinllioiia of iiieii subjoct to protoctod : it ooiiiprised an 

area of a hinidred tlioiisand sijiiare miles ; within tliat area werti 
live thousand nativ(‘ troo])s of all arms, belon^in^* to the British 
artiiy, all of whom (^)lonel Lawrenee, in his inmost heart, knew 
would take the fir.-t favonrable (»p[)ortnnity to mutiny: within 
that area, exeliidin^ some twenty sergeants attached to the 
native infantry reoinumts, there was not a single European 
sohli(‘r lit Ibr duty. nearest station held l)y En^‘lish troops 

was th*^ station of I )fsa, in tluj Presidency of Boml ay, ahout a 
hundred and hfty miles from Abu. 

Such tlnm was tlui ])oHition—a ])rovince inliabited by ten 
million native's, <i,'uarded by liv(‘ thousand ill-dis]K)sed 
soldl(‘rs, p)(‘sided ov(*r by a (Momd in the Bidtish 
army with some twiaity or thirty British otticers at ‘d 

. 1 • ' 1 * 1 1* 1 Lau tenet*. 

Ins d]H])Osal, watching* the (certain ap])roa(di ot the 

wave of mutiny ! Jt was a ])osition to ti'st the stuff that was 

in a man ! How did Colonel Lawnuice meet it? 

One of th(^ iir>t thou^-hts that occurred to him was that the 
arsenal at Ajmir must at all hazards ])e secured. 

Ajmir is a strij) of British teiTitory in the heart of *at 
Baj])utana, s(5])aTated from the British ])rovin(a5s of 
the North-^V(.^st by Jaipur, T(.>nk, and other allied states. The 
ca])ital, an aneiemt and famous city, bearing the same name, con¬ 
tains th(i mausoleum of the first iMuliamrnadan saint of India, 
to whose tomb Akbar and his sm^eessors fre([uently made 
pilgrimages. ( dose to this city, and commanded by the heiglits 
outside it, was an old and dila])idated fort, and witliiu the fort 
was an arsenal (5a]»able of furnishing a siege train of groat 
strength, guns, muskets, and ammunition ; and containing a 
large (juantity of s})ecie.^ Idiis arsenal was, when ^arrfHonf'd 
the mutiny broke out, under charge of the light ry .lisaff ct.-d 
company of the IJth liegiimuit of Native Infantry, 
a, regiment notoriously disaffected. But, after the bad news 
from Mirath, the military authorities at Nasirabad, jsnowndn- 
acting on a curious principle, somewhat analogous ** 

to tliat of setting a thief to catch a thief,j had ^ 

* Thfi Matinicn in lidJiiufdn by Iltudas Prichard. 

t “ Wticn the excitenuiiit in coriHOfinence of the news from Miratli, 

the grenadier conipaoy of the lotli Native Infantry vvmb sent, ostensibly to re¬ 
inforce the light company in tlie foot, in reality to act as a check upon it. This 
m.iy ^‘ppear a curious arrangement to some of my readers, as, if the protection 
of the fort was the object aimed at, it could scarcely be attained by doubling the 
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Ktreiigtliened tlic^ liglit con)))any Dy adding to it the grenadier 
company of tlie same regiment. The arsenal at Ajmir, 
containing tin* materiel for the whole of hajputana, was, 
then, when tin; ik^vvh of the Miiath outbreak reached 
( ’elomd Lawrence, under the ))rotecti()n of two compani* s of 
a nativ(‘ regiment which all but its own otKcers knew to be 
disatfected. 

Jt w'as most im])ortant to plac(‘. this arsenal as soon as 
CoioiH'i L.iw- possible in secnr(‘ hands. As (jiiiek as thoiiglit, 

Law'rence des])atehed a re(jiiisition to 
tnlupl^iTom the otlieer commanding at ])isa to desj)ateh a light 
held force to enal)l(‘ him at the sanu^ tiling to aR>ure 
th(^ safety of th(‘ arsenal and to overawe the regular native 
troo])s at Nasirabad. Tlu“ force w^as di^spatclied, but before it 
could arrive, the (\)mmissioii(‘r ol* Ajuiir. Lieutenant- 
(a)lon(‘l Dixon, acting on the insjuration ot a dying 
ii'Mi'.v man- for be survived Imt a few' days—had made 

iiiHpiration. . /• i • * / < i i 

tJie arsenal sate. Inis ollicer, leeling, as ( olonel 
Ijawrence felt, that tlu* caste (jiiestion w'as a most im])ortant 
factor in th(‘ moveummts of the native army—that it was in 
fa(!t tlu‘ (piestion of the hour—bethought him of the regiment, 
of which, in fact, lie was commandant, raised for civil duties 
and appertaining exclusively to Rajjuitana, (.*ompos(‘d entirely 
of low'-castt^ men, nuui who had no symjiathy with the 
Brahmanical prejudices of the regular army. 'Phis legiinent 
W'as the IMairwara battalion, (piartered at Biaur, a little place 
south-w(^st oi Nasirabad on the Disa load. AV itliout the delay 
of a single day Dixon ordered Lieutenant Carnell, his second in 
command, to march at once wdth a hundred men of his battalion 
iijion Ajuiir. Carnell rejdied by acting with the 
prlmpUimit*. jiraisew'orthv promptitude. Making a 1‘orced 

march of tliirty-seven miles, he surjirised the 
Sipiihis before tlu'y had concerted their plans with their 
comrades at head-quarters. The new arrivals at 
oiice t(^ok charge of the arsenal, and the regular 
troojiB were sent back to Nasiraluid. 

This movement saved Rujpiitana.* The low'-caste Mairs 

Btrength of a traitorous garrison; but tho grenadier company was generally 
BUjiposed to less tainted, or rather, I should say, more free fnun suspicion 
than the rest, and, in those days, wo were all deceived alike .”—The Mutinies 
in li^piitdnd. The author belonged to the loth Native Infantry. 

* It odimot be doubted that if the arsenal at Ajmir had fallen into the 
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ccnitiiiued to tlie end faithful to their European lords. 'J’o 
show his ap])reeiation of their good service and coi mM Luvn- 
their loyalty, (lolonid Lawrence raised on liis own 
authority a scicond battalion from the men of their batt 4 ii<iiioi 
tribe. »Suhse(]ueiitly he did even more. He r(ic<»ni- 
mended that both battalions should enjoy all tin* privileges 
of r(‘gnlar native regiments, and this recommendation was 
4 ;omj)li(Ml with. 

To return. Colonel Lawrence, secure, on learning of (Vdonel 
Dixon’s successful action, regarding the arsenal and important 
position of Ajiiiif, turned his attention t4> the native ])rinc('.K 
with whom he was ofh<dally connected. Feeling May aj. 
that it was above all things necessary to maintain Hr 
before tlndr eyes a sover(^‘ign |)osition, and to insist [,r-!nrr>77 
upon their fulfilling tln^ duties wliich prohicted ingputuna. 
princea (mod to tlu^ jiaramount power, (\doneI Lawreru'c 
on th(‘ 2drd issu(;d to them a proclamation. Jn this procla¬ 
mation lie called u]»on them to preserve ])eace within their 
borders, to concmitrah* their troops on the frontii'Ts of tlndr 
resjiectivo States, so tliat they might be available to aid tln^ 
Hriiish, to show z<*al and activity in d(‘aling with any V)ody 
of rebels wdio might attem]>t to traverse their teriitories. 
Whilst thus requiring the co-operation of the native princes, 
Cohuiel Lawrence wai7ied the commandants at the several 


stations to act with prom))tness and vigour, and he irnuh* tin* 
re(|uest to the fToveriiment of Bombay, that any European 
trooj)s, returning from Persia, who miglit he required for 
service in the North-West Province's, should be sent to Agra r/d 
(iujrat and Kajjuitana. 

The two military stations garrisoned liy the native r(?gular 
array, in the province under Colonel Jjawrenee’s 
control, were Nasirabad and Nimaeli. The regi- awd Nimadi 
ments and batteries at these stations being entirely 
native, it was not to he expected, and Colonel wi.oiiy by 
Lawrence di<l not, exjieet, that they would escape 
the general infection, lienee the precaution he had taken to 
send to Disa for troops. It was a wise and prudent precaution, 
hut unfortunat ly the troops could not march so quickly as tlu^ 
rumour w^hich heralded their approach. Before they could 


hatids of tlie mutineers, and witli it tlie city, Rajputana would have betiu lost 
for the time.—Prichard s Mutinies in Bdjputdndt pages 39, 40. 
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iirrive tlie iiiisi Iiiijf liad lf(M‘n aer*(>in])liHbo(l. were al)Ic\ 

liowcna r, to a ^rcaf cxb^nt to n*])air it. 

of asiralwul consisted of tlie loUi and oOtli 
Ii( ^iinonts of Native Jiifaiitiy, a liattciy of iiativ*^ 
and tlu‘ 1st Pxunbay Lancers. lo ports 
r<*i;ardin;j:; tin* ]>a<l dis|n»siti(>n at tlie iiu'ii <d’the latli 
had Imm'U eiicMlatcd in tlie station vin v smou aftor 


ddie ^aniHuii 


1 hr fli'fuiMi- 
tl'iii 111 thr 

f fti I i.'S'.ii. 


Mirath <ait hi’eak. l>iit tludr otlieers 
ally exajrgerated, iMlicvin^- that. 


I'rccunt i<M»H 
tli« re lukrii, 


1 ho arrival of i Iio nows of t }j» 

^-oiisidored those re)>oits o]‘o; 
ailhou<j:;h tlioirnion mi*:,lit lollow tlie load of others, th(*y would 
led show tin* way. 'Lhe lesult showtsl that thov wen* mistaken. 

Jn eonse(|Menoo of the prevalent riimonrs evoi'V ])ossil)lo 
prooantion foi- tho saloty <d’ tlu* station had heeii 
takon. 'Lho oantoimiont was ]):iti*olh-d overy ni^ht 
l»y jiartios (d* tlu* 1st Lanoors helioV(*d t(> 1 h? 
faithful tho j:,nns \n on* kopt limhorovl iij* and loaded witli j:,ra])e. 
•lint ahont d o'ohudc on tho aftiunomi of the -Stli of ^Ia\ some 
May 2 M. '‘f l^tli suildonlv rusliod to tlie j^nns, with 

1 iir si| aht^ loaih d luuskots, and d(‘elari*<l themselvt's in revolt. 
i:.«rc uiaoit\. o\nis ainio>t sinndtanoously opon(*d lire. The 

otlieers ^alloiiod down to the lines and att.i'm])tevl to hrin^’ their 
men t<» ri'ason, hut in vain. Muskets were ]K»int(‘d, in some 
< as( N fii-c'd, at them, and tln*y wer(‘ warned to he otf. Tin^ 
doth liooinioiit, which till thoii iiad niuained (jiiiosoent, a})- 
pai-eiitly in a stall* of lu'sitation, joined thi^ n*volti‘rs ahont 
d o’clock, ddu re still n'lnained the Iiane(*rs. Tie seat least, it was 
hoped, would romain true. In this belief tho infantiy and artillery 
otlieers joined tlu‘m, inti'iidin;:; with tli(‘ni to eliar^e tlie rebels, 
d’hey did eliari’e, or rath(*r, they jiretended to eharoe. 'fhe first 
Di.vurdtii.ii disehar;:;!* of the ^iin loaded witli ^raju* made them 
falter and break their ranks. Tlu ir ;:;allant otlieers, 
ho]iino; to incite them hy their (*xam]de, ^allo])ed on, 
ehar*;^!!^; lionie ; only, liowever, in many eases, to l>e wounded 
lU* killed. One of them, Newbery, was eiit down and liaeked to 
jiieces, (daptain Sjxdtiswoode also was killed, and two otlieers, 
Oaplain Hardy and Lie.iiti iiant Luck, were liadly wounded. 

d hen it w'as that, feeling all tlieir efforts useless, the 
surviving otlieers resolved to retreat and aceoinjiany 
the ladies to Jh'aiir. ddu'se liad been sent outside 
the eantoumeiits when the first sliot was tired. 
There the ollieors luiind them, and escorted tliem all 
that night and till 11 o'clock the next muriiing to their destina- 


'Mu‘ oftl( prs, 
uii l 

< liiidrcri arc 
lorcf.: t4> 
«*varuat4f' 
the station. 
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tion. Tliere was l>iit oiio casualty—Colonel reiiiiy of the Lancers 
(lyin^ of heat ap'']>l('xy on tlu^ ro.id. 

\hiuich li(\s ahoiit a imndred and fifty miles south of 
Kasfrjihad. 'fin' troops at this station consishal 
ol tln‘, T'Jnd Ih^^inient of Native Infantry, the 7tli 
licijjiment of the (iwaliar (‘ontin^tuit, aanl tlie winj;* of the Jst 
l>cnt;al ( avalry. iSiahlcni lirinjL!; ‘*f lionse^', reports from the 
lines, and unwonted ])n‘senet‘ol stran<j!;ers, liad ioriisluidowc'd 
for soiu(‘ time ])ast a, rising at this station. Vet tli(‘ men loudly 
]»rotested their tididit^' and tlieir indi;j!;nation at the eondiiet of 
their hn^threii. All remaiiuMl (piiet. till the Mrd of dune, 
d'iiat day, full inloi inat ion was received of the events at 
Nasiralald on tlie 2.sth. That ni^ht about 10 o'clock tlu^ iirin;;* 
of two ^uits announ(*ed to tlie <»tlicers tliat tlu* men lia<l risen. 
Tortuualely at Nimach tla-rc^ was a iortilitMl S(juai‘(‘, .hin :$ 
which had been pn'partal as a places (d‘ i (d’u^ci in Tin* rining 
casti of an em('r;i,eney. Its defenc(^, howevi'r, had 
been e.ntriist(;d to the* men ol* tlie 7th ih‘;j;im(‘nt of tlie {jrw7iliar 
contin<j;(‘nt. The oftiems on the iirst s-mnd of mutiny rusluid 
to tins s(|U{ire., and found the left win<^' of that r(^<i;iment 
enterine' it, whilst, tlu; mmi of the i-ii;ht win^^;' wei'e lining;' the 
raui[)arts. TIk‘ oflieers spoke cheerfully and eiKM>nra^ine;ly to 
tlu^ men. d’hesi' ]>romise‘d hdtdity, many decla.iin;j; that ih(;y 
vv’ould ralluM' die than suiiamder. Delusivii wme tludr ])romis(is. 
At 4 o’(dock in tin; mornin<j; the Sijaihis i;'uardine' the fort 
mutinied des])ite the })roti‘stations of their oflieers, and filiMi 
out to join their eomi'ades in the jilundiu’ of the station. No 
olli(an*s lost their lives, but there were some hair-breadth 
escapes, ddu^ wife of a sergeant and h(?r three (children were 
mnnhjred before tlu'y c(Hild reach tlie tort. IJltimatidy tlie 
.Luro])eans succeetliMl in making their e>ca])e to 'jiir'oiiicciH 
a villao’o some fifty mih^s from l'dai])ur. Tlnmce, 
many of them bein^' women and ehildnm, tln-y ’ 

des])atched two of their ]»arty, Larne.s of* the. artillery and 
Lose* of the inf’antry, to solicit aid from the Ihimi, in (consultation 
with the jrolitical a^ent, (’aj)tain Showers. Tliat ])rinee 
promptly C()mpli(ul; (Captain Showers himself, a(x;om[)ani( 3 d by tluj 
Itao of Bed la and by Capl in ]>arnes, at oner*, si^t out with a ]>arfy 
of the Mewar horst*, to briiif:^ in the fugitives. The village was 
duly readied, and tlie fu^dtive-s were es(j<»rt(3d to ( daipiir by the 
gallant Kao of Bedla. M(3anwhile the rebel Sipaliis at Nimach, 
after burning all the houses in the station but one, and plunder- 
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Juiu* I. 

<^tl(irirl liHW- 

r<* ic ■ Ht '»rt,,s 
for Miaiir. 

H" in Moini- 

(ti I -(i« 111* al. 


in^ tli»‘ ti(‘asnrv. Iiad made, l>y way of A^ra, for Dehli. Their 
f>]K*rati(mN on tlie rear of onr loree, there and their sudden as¬ 
sault on A;^;i’a, will 1m* related ])reKently. 

Jiitolli;j;rnor of tin; mutiny at Nasirahad readied Colonel 
Jiawrem-o at A))U on the 1st of June. He started 
at <me(* for Hi'aur so as to lie close to tin; scene of 
action. On his arrival at Kiaur he found himself 
muninatiMl l>ri<;adi('r-(ioneral in command of all the 
troojis in lhij]>nt;ina. Almost his first act was to 
dire(‘t the rejiair of the dila])idat(‘d fort* of Aimi'r, 
and to store it with provisions. Hut a, ^(;neral can do nothing 
without an army, and at the moment of receiving his grade, 
(Jenerai Lawrence had not fifty European soldiers 
his disposal. J'lie native r<‘gular troops had 
mutini(‘(l and tjikmi th(*mselv<*s off*. d’ln‘ contingent 
eorjis attach(‘d to seveuil oi‘ the nativi* courts w(*re, as a rule, 
not to 1m; trust(*d. Lnliki* the nnm of the Mairwara hattalion 
tln;y were e(unpos(;d of Hindus—with wliom Idod is a religion. 

Hut v(‘i*v s(Mui tin; n^sults of tlie (‘arlier inspirations of 
Ciemual Iiawrenei‘ lK*gan to manifest tliemscdV(‘s. ()n the 12th 

of flune tlnua; arrived at Nasirahad tlie force for 
wliieli In^ liad madt* a riMpiisition on Di'sa. ^JJiis 
force consist(‘d of four hundnal men of Her Ma- 
ji;Hty*s 8drd : the 12th Hombay Nativ(‘ Infantry; and a troop 
of Kuropean Horse Artilleiy IU‘ at onei^ ordiu'ed a hundred 
Hr-()(Tiipa- L' Ajiuir to n‘intor(‘e the Mairs stationed there. 

(leneral Lawrence then made that pla(;e his head- 
([uarters, making constant visits, liowever, to Hiaur 
and Nasirahad.I 


'rr<'<>p8 iroiij 
Oisii arrive. 


«il’ 

Na irahii*!. 


* It >lnniM 1 m‘ slat- (I iliat on fho suniniit ()f the hill ennirnauding Ajmir, 
ninl co’iiiiiaiuliiig the magaziia* and the t itv, was another and a siualler foit 
<'lo.st* to a slirire of the Mulianunadan saint already sp 'ki'ii of. Not having 
at Ids dispo.sal a suflieient nnniher of men to guard cla* fort, (ileneral Lawrence 
eiitiustid tin* tlelenee of tliis po.'st to the Miihaminadans of the slirine, the 
ehiof priests »»f whicii lia<l sat istaetorily proved tliat it was their interest as its 
guardians to remain faithful to tln^ Ihiiisli. Tliey were triu^ to the end, pi‘r- 
forming the garr son duties with zeal and fidelity till the dang(*rhad passed away. 

t “ During dune ami duly I r. side<l alternately Ix'twiHm Ajmir, Biaur, and 
Nasinihad, as 1 tlei'ined my presenee necessary at each j)laee with reference to 
my military as well as civil and political duties. ]\ly head (piartera were^ 
liowever, at Ajmir, where I resided in the Daolat Bagh. close to the city, with 
a native ofticer's party of the Muirwani battalion as my only guard. Wlien 
at Ajmir I never ence allowed the routine of civil duties to be int(*rrupted, 
but held otien court, almost daily visiting the city, where, although tierce and 
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After tlie revolt of the native tr(K)])s at Niniach, (leiieral 
Lawrence had Ciinsc<l that place to he occu[)icd hy ^ ^ ^ 
iit'tachnientH from tlu‘ (‘outingcntH of Mc^war, Kota, Nima«h, 
and Biindi. JL? had no clioice, for at the moment no 
otlH^r troopK were availahlo. A few indications, how(‘ver, s 'on 
sbowt'd him that tll(^M^ men wtn'e as little to 1)(‘ trusted as were 
tlicir brethren in the line. He took, tlam, an (‘arly 
)pportunitv of re])la( in^‘tlnmi by a detachment from 


Ity Kiiro- 

jH‘au aoojfH. 


, 'I’lio lii'U- 

a.n<l ti nnnts 

< JpMcral 
li.iwiencri. 


tile troops bnt just arrived from J)isa. 

But it was ini]possible for (iem‘j'al Lawrence to be (everywhere ; 
it was imjiossibhe that he should b(e abhe to demon¬ 
strate pei’sonally to all tine nativ(‘ sovei’ei^ms 
cliieftains with whom he was ollicially (;onnt‘{et(‘d 
thar the knell of British rule had not sounded ; it 
was impossible for liim toemuet at eacli native ceapital tine jiolicy 
which had been so successf ul at Ajmir. It is ess(‘.ntia], therofons 
to receord that, whilst General Ijawiemee by his jiersonal exer¬ 
tions and prom])f. action saved the great arscenal of A jmir and 
r(a*ovciX‘(l the two military centn^s of Nasirabad and Kimach, 
his lieutenants at Jaipur, at Jodhpur, and at IBiaratpiir, mddy 
seconded his efforts. J o the acJion of tliese, and of one other, 
1 projiose now to devote a few jiagiis. 

The agent at Jaijuir was Major William Eden, an officer 
possessing ability, Jirmness, and discretion. 'The 
reigning Bajuli of Jaipur, Maharajah Bam Singh, 
ow'ed his throne, his education, it. might almost b(* 
said his life, to the British. He had beem extremely well 
educated, wa.^ naturally intelligent, and, being well lam sinRh, 
ac(juainted with the history of Bajjuitana during the iJfiah ofJai- 
latter days of th(^ Mughul sway and the entire pt^riod 
of Maratha opjuession, he was profoundly convinced that his own 
safety, the permanence of his lule, and the })rosx>erity of his 
subjects, were bound up in the maintenance of the British 
suz(jrainty. The tale ot the o])pressions and tyran- hi» n-aHons 
nies suffered by his ancestors and their subjects 
during the short X)eriod which had elaj)sed bet ween British over- 
the withdrawal of that suzerainty and its rest(jra- 
tion—the X)eriod betwen 181J and 1818—was still fresh in the 
minds of the j>rince and of his j)eo|)le. Major Eden then exjjeri- 


Mujor Willluin 

Kvlt 11 . 


Bull(‘n faces were always tn bo seen, I was always treated with the greatest 
res[>ect .’’—Forty Ymrs' Service in India, by Lieutejiant-Geueial Sir George 
Lawrence. 
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iinced TH) difficult y witli tlio Maliarajali. 71(5 was as ea^er to show 
liis loyalty as M.ijor Kdcn was to deniaiid it. Tlio same s})irit 
animated liis ]i(‘<)|d(5 <^enoi'ally. liidia]»])ily it was not so with 
In’s army. 'Lln^ Sipaliis (iomposin^ it had come, for the most ])art, 
from l li(5 M‘(!ru 1 tin,L;‘jL;i'oiinds which Imd sii]>])lied thclh itisl) native 
army, and tli(‘y were inHiienct^d hy the same feelings of distrust and 
liostility. Jl(‘i(‘, too, as at. (iwaliai', us at Imhir, it was jdaiidy 

^ ^ shown that, wlum the fanaticism ot an OricTital 

icoiiiii; iMint ]a‘oj>le is thoroughly aroused, not (ocn tlu'ir loijafi 

sh.iif-d i)y _ th(‘lr latlKU- as all (j;onsi(h‘r liim, tluhr god as some 

liH troopH, 1 1 • 1 > 1 • I • > ' • 1 

d(dight t-o Ht.yl(5 Jiim - not even tlu ir hajali can 
Ixuid tluan against their convictions. Ihve thousand of the 
Alaharajah’s troi)])s wcr(‘ indeed put in tlu5 field tliey even 
inarched towards the distidcts of Alathura and (iiii-gaou with the 
avovv(‘d mission to maintain onhu* and i-e-establisli civil govern- 
numt. J»ut it ([uickly a]>p(.‘ared that, if the maintenance of 
order and lln^ reo'stahlishuumt of civil government were to 
involve the necijssiiy of fighting the revolttal Sipahis, the 
♦ laipiir ti()o]>s would neitlier maintain the one nor 
to re-(‘stal)lish the odnu*. Jiik(5 the Sihor cavalry, th(3y 

]»r(‘par(Ml to didend Eui‘o])can fugitives, but 
tlu'y would not wage an aggn'ssivc warfare. Their 
view’s in this r(‘spect ha^'ing been ])ractically establislied, the 
live thousand .laipiir troops wtu’c rtaailled to tludr own territory. 
At Jddlipur, the agent w’as ('ajitain AIomdc-AIason, higlily 
Jmiiiiur ^‘iftt'd, eneig'eli(5, and possessing tact and judg¬ 
ment. Idle ])ositi(ni of Jddhjiiir was peculiar. 
Its luijah, Takht Singh, translerred in 18-7d> from th(‘, throne of 
Idar to that ol‘»l()dh|uir, on the lailurti of hereditary 
issue in the family of the deceased rub r of the latter 
State, had not succet (led in conciliating the respei^t 
or the atfectioiis of his subjects. lb; had showni himself 
a\ai'icions, careless of affairs, difficult of access, 
govonlimnt. f^biiiy of liis tliakui’s, or nobles, were extremely ill- 
dis})osed towards hun; some w’ere in veiled, others 
even in open, rebellion, ddie Alalnirajah hims(3lf had no love 
for his Suzerain. Still lie was not blind to the fact that, in the 
state of ill-feeling that existed bedoveen liim and his nobles, it 
behove him to cling to the I7ritish as his surest anchoring 
in.ices a small grouiul. ITe placed, therefore a small contingent— 
comingfraa tvvo thousand men and six guns—at the agent’s 
AiUisV disposal. Up to the end of J une, then, matters 
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Bharatpiir. 


AI war. 




looked well in Jodlipiir. The eveiifs that succeeded belong to 
a snbstnjin'iit jK-riod of this history. 

At Hhuratpur, the agt*nt was Major Nixon. The prompt 
a(;tion of tlie Durhar of the minor liajah, and the 
mutiny of the troops of this princi})ality, liav(‘ l)een 
already ladated.* 

At Alwar there was no political agcmt. ddio Ihao Hajali, 
P>dnei Singli, at omy ])laced a small conting(‘nt at 
the disposal of the Hri'ish. His death, howiiver, 
almost immediabdy a,ft(n*wards, and the com])lications that 
ensued in liis own State?, rendered the ]>rolfered aid for all 
]>ractical ])ur])osc‘S nugatory. 

There remains to lx? notic<Ml Udai])iir, the? most ancient and 
the 7nost A’enei-a1(?d of all the St it(\s of Jiajpiitana. 

Idle name of tlu? ihaiia was Saiaip Singli. lie, lik(? 
tlie Ihijali ol‘ dodhpiir, was not on good terms witli his nobles, 
ddie r)]-iti>h agent at this court was (-a,])ta,in Lioiud oj.piniu 
Showers. Wheu the news of th.'‘ Miraldi mutiny 
reached Ivajpiitjina, fkiptain Showers was at Ahu, 
witli otlier officers the gm-sts of (dolomd Jxiwrence. (''aptain 
Showers was oi’dered to h?a\a.? Abu ainl t.o retin n to his ])ost at 
Udaipur. In the o])inion of his c]ii(?f, liowevei*, his mov(;m<*nts 
in that direction iiad n t b(‘en sufficiently ra])id.f Nor did his 
subsecjuent ])roceeding‘s meet more with (bmeral Lawrimee’s 
approval, and at a 1 der da'e that officer was umk?!* tin? necessity 
of I'cporting to the (iovernment (Japtain Showcu’s's “r(‘[)eated 
ads of disoh(?dience and defiance of liis autliorlty.” Idie 
ultimate result was the removal of (da])tain Sliovvcrs from 
political em]doyment ; the imnKxliafe C(msc<[U nee, 
a jar in the communications which it was lu'ces- 
savy that the agent for the (lovernor-( h‘neral 
in liajpiitana should maintain with the staff of 
officers through whom he woiked with the native 
princes. I 


I)isa]»pr"val 

()1 hi^ I'oTi- 
diici. l)y 
C’olotiel Law- 

ami its 

Cuiis(‘([ueiice8. 


* Vide i)ag(3 101. 

t ‘‘He was niy guest at Ahu when the nc'ws ofthe Mirath nutlm^iikri {if*lic?d 
us, and, when every oHicer Jiurried to his post, lie alone luiti'red lliere and cn 
route, and my orders to hasten Udaijiur were disregarded.”—Sir George 
Lawre?nc(? to Sir John Kaye. 

X Captain, now General, Lionel Showers having protested, in tin; manner 
natural to him, against this brief criticism of his cononct, I nm constrained to 
place on record the official opinion, formed, after u patiint investigation of the 
case of Captain Showers, by the Council of the Governor-General of India, 
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I liavo endeavoured tLii.s briefly to deseribe the condition of 
Hunminryof liaj]>utana 11 ]) to the end of June, 1857. We see the 
l^!l!wr.'ncc'8 mutiny broken, tbe great arsenal saved, 

niiiHiift in the ])riiK*i])al native cliiefn coiifiriued in their loyalty, 
Utijpiitiina, ])y vigorous aiid decided action of Colonel 

Lawr(*nce. It is triui that the regular rejiinients located in the 
two military centribs had revolted. But Colonel Lawrence had 
recoveied those centK^s. In Kai|)utana, in a word, defiance had 
heeii nu‘t hy detianee, force hy force. Events proved this 
])rinci|)le to he a sound one. ( 'Onijiare the ins'ant relief of the 
regular garrison at Ajinir liy troops wlu) could be trusted, with 
tlic hesitation evinced at Agra, Allahabad, Banaras, Danapiir, 
and Barrack])ur. The ])olicy first mentioned saved British 
interests without im]Hailliiig a single life; the second led 
through a sea of slaughter to the same results. Had Kajputana 
which was risen, it is difficult to see how Agra could have held 
saved by his liow our force before l)ehli could have main- 

decision, and tained its ground. And that Itajpiitana did not rise 
torosight. iirompt, decided, and fai-seeing action 

of Colonel Ceorge St. Patrick Ijawrenee. 

The mutinoTis regiments are hurrying out of Baj]>utana. It 
is time now that I should bring back the reader to the fortress 
which they arc hojiing to surprise and capture. 

presided over by tlie mercMful and Imifdit Lord Canning. Having read 
and considf red the charges brought against Captain Showers by his official 
superior, and the replicas to those charges by that officer, the Governor- 
(rcneral in Council addressed, tlie 24ih Februaiy, 18t)0, a letter to the 
(lOvcrnor-Geiicrars Agent for Kiljjaitana, whicli, after nwiewing Captain 
Showers’ conduct in detail, thus eonclndcd : “On a full ri'view of all the pro¬ 
ceedings set forth in tlu‘ eorrespomhnice, and especially of the itartieular in¬ 
stances above adverted to, His Excellency cannot avoid the conclusion that 
Captain Sliowers, notwithstaii<iing his good abilities and his zeal for the 
public service, does not possess eitlier the judgment or the temper required in 
an otlicer entrusted with political duties. His coiiduct lias bet‘n marked by 
an unjustifiable opposition to the orders of his sujierior, needless disputes 
with other officers, and a desire to meddle with the duties which do not 
belong to liim. He has failed to profit by the warning formerly addressed to 
him on tliis head. His Exeelh iicy therefore di.-misses Captain Showers from 
the Ilaji litaua Agency, and din'cts that his services be placed at the disposal 
of the Military De{);irtment. You will accordingly take measures to relieve 
Captain Showers at once.” 

This order was nev^r cancelled, and, though Lord Lawrence subsequently 
gave Captain Showers anotlier trial by allowing him to act for a few months 
as Political Agent at Gwaliar, he assured me that “he bitterly repented hU 
kindness.” For a furtln r notice of this officer see Appendix A. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

AGIiA AND SASSIAII. 

The events recorded in the three preceding cliapters affected, 
more or less intensely, the situation at Agia. Tliat AgraiDtiit 
situation was becoming, towards the latter end of 
June, difficult to maintain. Duiing that month the 
entire country on the right bank of the Jamnah, on which the 
city stood, had pronounced against the Pritish. 

Nor were any reassuring signs visible on the left bank. 
There, where the light of day was not entirely shut 
out, the lurid flame of insurrecd'on alone was visible. iLhiTiunl'' 

In a word, towards the fourth week of June, the 
capital of the North-West Provinces had become entirely 
isolated. But her worst days had not even then dawned ui)on 
her. 

The mutiny at Gwaliar had occurred on the 14th of June. 
During the following days the fugitives had been Keaption oi 
gradually arriving at Agra. They were receive'd 
there with all the kindness and consideration due to ‘ 

suffering humanity, tlnir wants were supplied, and their 
comforts were attended to. Up to this time the idea of retiring 
within the fort had not again been mooted. The defence of 
the station had been entrusted to the volunteer Disposable 
levies, and these had latterly been placed under the no- psat 
command of an officer in active service, Major 
Prendergast. Besides these were the regular European troops 
before alluded to, numbering altogether about six hundred and 
fifty fighting m- n. 

In addition to these defenders was another body in whom the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Colvin, and the magis- Mr. Coivin 
trate, Mr. Drummond, were unhapijily disposed to orui^^mond 
place confidence. These were the native police, piateconfi- 

X deuce in the 

tne leading spirits oi whom were, to a man, native police. 
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Muhaiumadans.* If tho evidc'iico of tlioso wlio wore at Afrra, 
and wlio enjoyed opportnnitiivs of notin<i; tlie conduct of these 
men is to be trusted, llie conlidence n‘])OM‘d in tluon was entirely 
niis])laced. They were in communication with tlie several 
b()di(‘S of mutinous men on the ri^ht bank of the Jamnah. It 
was in r(‘s])()ns(‘ to tlieir mitreaties that these', latter turned their 
st(‘]>s towards A^ra. Tliey liarassed and o])])osed the officers 
who were ('n;;a<j:;ed in victualling* the fort; they intercepted 
cojniuunication with tlie world outside? A^ra; and 
Uusiwoitily' ‘Showe'd in various ways, unmistakably to all 

e‘xce'])t to Mr. Drummond and the Lieuite'nant- 
Gove?rnor, that they 1e)e> were? wate]iin<i; their o])j)ortunity.*j‘ 
Me'anwliile, towaiels tho enel eif the tliird we-'k of June, the 
I’liniour gradually tilled the? air tliat tin? re'<i;ulai* 
from uiuHiiio. tre) 0 ])s who hael re*volte'el a.tJVimach and at Kasin'daad, 
recruiting their strength by taking up sti’ay revolteel 
bodie's in the'ir e'ourse, we?rc mandiing direct n])on Agi*a. Dvery 
item of as<‘erta,ined inf »rma.tion p-»inteel to tlu' conclusion that 
the rumour was true. The strength of the force wjis then 
e'stimated to be abe)ut two tliemsand six hundred men with 
twe'lve' guns. 

I'lie virtual confirmation eif this rumour eh'eidc'd Mr. Colvin. 
Mr. Cc.iviii (k'rtain now that tlie rebels were a]»pi-oaching Agra, 
h'* a- nirnt ’^dh the inb'ntioii of attacking it, llu' Lieutenant- 
withai ihc (u)V(‘i*nor felt how his ])osiiion wamld be? hani])eied 
by the necessity of defending tie? non combatant 
]u)pulation ol* a huge and straggling station. At, the end of 
June', th('r(?fore, he aiitboiiseel the ri'tiremeiit wdtliin tlie fort of 
the helpless mendiers of th(‘ (Jiristian ])0])ulation. Lut, whilst 
lie did this, he, Avith a fatuity Avhich is iiK‘X])licable, i'orbadc the 
])uMiuiits transfer to the ])lace of refugi^ of any property 

the ajiKMuit beyond the soit of alloAvance wdiicdi a Lren(?h 

t)t i roji'M'tv ' - 11 1 • HI 

t.) Ntorod Lustoms Jlouse officer at t alais or Marseilles jiasses 

there. under the term of a «ac de This extra¬ 

ordinary prohibition entailed subs?a|uently “the loss and 
destruction of books, furniture, archives, records, public and 
]u*ivate, and the ruin of hundreds of families.” § The 
victualling of the fort w^as, how’ever, pushed on fiom this time 
with greater earnestness than before. 


Rid keg’s Noten on the lievolt, 

t Ibid, 


t IhuL 
§ Ibid, 
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Tliese nieasTircs of precaution were taken not a day too soon. 
On the 2nd of July tlie re])el ainiy had reached xi,o rebels 
Fathpur-Sikn, <*nly tweniy-three miles from Agra, icacb Faui- 
This prox>in<|nity of an enemy who miglit, by a forced 
march, rush into the fort, still further opened the eyes of the 
authorities. TTow they acted in coiise(]^iience 1 shall endeavour 
now to describe. 

I liave already stated ^ that native troops from Gwaliar had 
been desjiatched to Agra by Maharajah Sindhia, on DiHjyoHition 
the requisition of JMr. Colvin, as soon as the in- of ihc iwitivp 
telligence of the Mii'ath outbreak had been received. iev?/ra"La 
These troops h.ad been promptly despatcht^d to 
endeavour to restore order in the Agra and Aligarh districts 
and were no longer at Agra.f Suksequenlly a detachment 
of the Kota contingent had airiv(‘d and liad been retained 
at the ca])ital. Besides these tliere was at the same ])Iace, 
iimler the command of Saifulla Kluin, a native civil officer of 
high character, a body of about six liundred Karauli match- 
locknion and three hundred Bharatpiir horse, with two nine- 
]>ouii(ler guns. Lieutenant Henderson of the 10th Foot acted 
as the agent of the Lieutenant-Governor with this forccj. 

As soon as it was known that the rebel army was at Fathpiir- 
Sikri a disposition wns made of these two bodies of 
men by which they should command the flanks of a Mk* 

force marching on Agra from the west. The 
detachment of the Kota contingent was brought into 
the cantonment, whilst Saifulla Khan’s levies were ordered to 
the neighbourhood of Shahganj, four miles on the read to 
Fathpiir-Sikri. This disjiosition took effect on the 2nd of July. 

On the following morning there ha])|)ened an event which 
took the supremo power out of the hands of the Juiy.s. 
statesman who had up to that time directed it. Air. 

(/olvin was threatened with an apoplectic attack. PicUn^Ks to 
If his measures had not been successful, his task, it p,7rari'iy 
must be admitted, had been most difficult. He had onue. 
at least maintained his post at the helm and had done his best. 
Throughout a most trying period he had displayed great 
personal couiage, an unsellishness not to be surpassed, whilst 
his kindness of heart and sympathy with suflering had endeared 
him to all with whom he had come in contact. Feeling himself, 

* Page lOL t Their operations will be detailed in the next chapter. 

YOU III. N 
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for the time, incapable of the direction of affaire, Mr. Colvin 
made over charge of the Government, by warrant, the same day, 
to three officers—Mr. E. A. Keade, Drigadier Polwhele, and 
Major Macleod. 

Mr. lieade was the senior member of the Board of Revenue. 
Mr E A ^ man of coiifsiderable ca])acity, calm jndg- 

lieade. ineiit, aiid coolness in danger. Major Macleod of 
Major the Plngineers, Mr. (^olviids Military Secretary, 
Macieixi. Bcrvcd witli Credit in the first Afghanistan 

campaign, and had a high character in the army. Brigadier 
rolwhele was the officer commanding the station, 
pulw^i'ie*^. it is action which is the tiiust test of the 

stuff wliitdi is in a man, and as the action of 
Brigadier Polwhele against the mutineers is now about to be 
recorded, I j)ref*er that the roadt‘r should draw his own con- 
<‘lnsions regaidin-z his character from the maniuo* in which he 
e.onductcd himself on the occasion which called forth all his 


mental powers. 

The day following the nomination of this Council active 
measures were taken for the d(dence of the place. Feeling that 


July 4. 
Active Diea- 
snres of the 
new Council. 


the prisoners in the large gaol might in the impending 
attack he released, and that their presence within 
our defences would he most undesirable, the Council 
had the able-bodied men removed from the prison to 


the opposite side of the river and there set free. The pontoon- 
bridge close to tlie fort, by which rebels from that side might 
cross, was broken down ; the native Christians were all brought 


into the fort; the two nine pounder guns with Saifiilla Khan’s 
force were removed to the magazine ; at the same time, orders 


were tran>mitted to the officer commanding the Kota contingent 


to march out and attack the advancing rebels. 


The first three of these measures were cari ied out successfully 


and with good efiect. The two last produced a crisis—a crisis, 
wliich, whilst it materially diminished the number of fighting 
men at the disposal of our countrymen, yet cleared the aii. 


When Lieutenant Henderson, for instance, reached 
lev^^nomo the camp of the Karauli and Bhaiatpiir levies and 
bedepended required that the guns should be leturned to the 
magazine, great excitement was manifested. But 
no open opposition was shown, and by a mixture of tact and 


firmness the guns were brought in. That night, however, 
Saifiilla Khan reported that he could no longer depend upon his 
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levies; that the Bharatpur horse had deserted, and that the 
Karauli men were discouraged by the removal of the guns, and 
would not fight. Prompt action followed this report. Saifiilla 
Khan and his levies were ordered to leave Shahganj, and to 
start at once for Karauli. They obeyed that night. 

Even before the guns had teen taken from these levies the 
Kota contingent had mutinied. The order to them Mutiny ot 
to advance had been designedly a tentative order— Kuta 

a test of their fidelity. It did test it—and to some 
purpose. No sooner had tlie men received the order to inarch 
than the leading spirit amongst them, a native sergecnt, shot 
down the European sergeant in charge of the stores. This was 
the signal. Firing hastily at their European officers, hap])ily 
without effect, the men rushed off to join the rebels. 'They 
were in such a huriy that a loyal gunner, by name Mathura, 
had time to spike the guns, whilst tlieir Euro)»ean medical ofiicer. 
Dr. Mathias, aided by his servants and others, strewed in the 
sand their powder, anmmnition, and case-shot.* Tdie most 
sewiceable portion of their armamtint was thus lendevevl 
useless. A party sent out from Agra brought the guns to 
the fort. 

On the evening of that day, the 4th of July, Mr. Colvin 
entered the fort. An improvement in his health Mr. CoiviJi 
enabled him to resume his authorit 3 ^ The move- 
nieiit into the fort had become absolutely necessary, reMumes bis 
the behaviour of the native troops who formed the 
two wings of the British force having left the station 
quite exposed. Still Mr. Colvin changed his residence with 
great reluctance and under the pressure of his advisers, lie 
could not but see, however, that the advance of the enemy had 
made Brigadier Polwhele, for a time, master of the situation. 
And Brigadier Polwhele wished to have his hands entirely 
free. 

The time for military action had indeed arrived. A strong 
picket of the volunteer cavalry, posted at Shahganj, 
only four miles from Agra, notified to the Brigadier, Approach or 
on the morning of the 5th, the approach of the 
enemy. The question as :;o whether the British force should 

* Official narrative of events attending the outbreak of disturbances and the 
restoration of authority in the Agra district in 1857-58 by A. L. M. Phiilippb, 
Ma^isUate of Agra. 
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wait to icceive the rol)(*lH in A^ra, or whethoT- it slionld out 
and iiKM't tlieni, liad pn'viounly l)e(‘ii del>ated. 
liu:rs ]»ri^*adier Dolwhelu liad Jiad to consiiler wliether, 

anKiuiMi liHvin;:; uiidt^r his orders the oidy Knro])ean force 

‘ aval la hie het\vc(‘n A^ra and tlie Bonihay Presidency 
on tin* one side, and hi‘t\v(‘en A^ra and tliat forming at 
Allahabad on th(‘ other, he wamld he justified in com ting an 
engagmncnt wdth an enemy ahont eiglit tiim/s as strong in 
iiMiid)ers as lie was, and in whi' li deh at might }h‘ iatal. He 
felt that. Avith liis l^hnoja/an force lie conld maintain the fort of 
,\gia against all (‘onicrs. Po attempt to d(‘fei)d tlu^ station, 
w itliont. advancing, was nn]>ossih]e. Was he jnstiiied in risking 
his loixa*, and ])ossihly tin* loss of the fort, hy advancing to meet 
the eiKMii^Mn order to save; tliestation of Agra fi’()m (h'strm^tion ? 
Brigadier J^olwdiele was a brave man. Jh.*sct l>y advisers, lie 
11' se(*med at first to incline to a ]>oliey of (Udenc(<, 

iniunt hilt wlien, (»n the moining of the dth, lie reccivtMl 
the intorination that tin* emmiy was advancing n]a)n 
Aiira, his sohlit'ily instiinds at oina* asserted tiu‘ms(‘lves. Jle 
di'termim'd, oii liis own res])oiisil)ility, to go and meet them. 

It was a Avis(* and prudent resolvt^. ddie history of India 
shows ns that then* is hnt oin* jdaiii and simple 
mod(^ of heating Asiatics, and that is to move 
stiaiglit forwanl. dinar numbers may ovi*rwdieliii 
a gein'ral if he tri« s to mainenvre, hnt a steady advance is 
in(‘sistil)lc. It will he seen that Polwhcle lost the hattl© of 
Sassiali l)cc*ansc he did not sullici(*iitly hear in mind the truth of 
this railical priin iple. 

Idle enemy’s force Lad receiv(*d considciahle reinforcements 
,\uiuiH*r‘.of ‘^1 Fathpiir-^^ikn. It consisted now of ahont four 
Uif thousand infantry, litlctai hundred cavaliy, and 

eleven guns.^ T(> meet thest* Brigadier Polwdiele 
could dispose of five liundred and sixty-eight men of the drd 
European liegimcnt; one hattery Avith sixty-nine Europeans, 
ineluding officers, and fifty-four native drivers; tift3-fiAx* 
mounted militia ; and fifty officers and ciAuliaiis Avho liad taken 


In his otfieiul report. Brigadier Polwliele states that, from the iiK^st 
ac' iirate information he was able to gatlier, the enemy’s force consisted of the 
72nd Native Infantry; the 7tti Regiment (iAvuliiir eontiiiLrent; 4tli and 6tli 
tnK)ps 1st Light Davalry ; four troops of cavalry of Mehidpiir contingi-nt; part 
of the Koiii contingent; one trix>p of lu»rse artillery; and one horse lield- 
^)>atiery; altogether more than live thousand men. 



THE ADVANCE OF THE BRITISH FORCE. ISI 

refuse in Ap:ra. Tlie European Ivegiinent waw connnainled By 
Colonel tlie Artillery l>y Oa]>tain D’Oyly. In tlio 

<lis])osition of Tattle, liowever, the battery was dividiub 
Captain D'Oyly taking* thiee giuis on the right flaiik an 
equal nnmlnu' on the lel’t being eoinmanded by Ca])tain 
lN‘ar.s(ni. 

The IVritish force left the Agra ])arade-gi()und about 1 o\doek. 
It took the road to Eat])])ur-Sikn and inovaxl along 
it till it readied Ik'gain *Saniru’s walk'd gardi'iis. i;,ra‘mi 
On arriving at tlie Aulhage of SJiahgaiij, a hall, uas 
sound(‘d to wait, tin' return of the reconnoitring 
parti(*.s. Tlu'se came in about half-past 2 o’clock with tlu^ 
inforination tliat the em'iny wen^ in strength at. tla^ villagi^ ot 
iSa.ssiah, about a mile distant. The fon.-e tlnui a,dvaiie(‘(l, but,, 
after clearing tlie village of Shahganj, it ([uitted tln^ j-oad, and 
forming u]) in tli(‘. (udi'r indicated, tin' infantry in line in tln^ 
centre, with tlie guns ami a liandful of cavalry cov(*ring eithei* 
flank, inclined to tln^ right over a sandy ])lain. As 
tliey marched aitross this th(‘y descriiul tlu' eiH'iny. * 

Tolwhele noticed that tluur infantry a])])(iared to Ix^ 

]H)ste(l in and beliind tln^ village of Sassiali; that thdr ,artilhu*y 
lilcewise was on either flank, but that their guns waae scT(?ened 
by rising ground, forming a natural breastwork, and by thickly 
planted trees. lie observed that their cavalry was massed in 
considerable strength In'liind tlu'ir Hanks. 

Tlie English force continued to advance to witliin half a mile 
of tlic enemy’s ])osition when tlu*. latter ojK'iu'.d 
with a fire from their left battery. Brigadier ^ 
Eolwdiele then, halted his men, and onlered the Euro¬ 
peans to lie down and the guns on tlie flanks to return tlie fire*. 
Owing to the screemal nature of the enemy’s ])osition it soon 
became evident that tlie British fire was im*dreetive, and that, 
to drive the enemy from the village, it was ne(;essary that the 
infantry should charge. In a short tiim?, in fact, the enemy had 
acquired the exact range and had made siudi 
t?xc(dlent practice that they exploded two tumlirils, 'xtciiont 
and dismounted one of e guns in tlui half battery 
on the left, besides inflicting severe loss amongst the horses and 
drivers. 

Captnins D’Oyly and Pearson, promptly realising the situ¬ 
ation ; that the exchange of artillery fire at the range was all to 
the advantage of the sheltered enemy ; and that a continuance 
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oi the name game would exliaiist, without any correspoudiug 
ad\ iiiitage, the reservos of ammunition at their diH])osal ; had 
Hont rej)eated messages to tlie I^rigadier rej)orting 
o’ 0 >^ the fact, and urging him to attaek tlie village with 
*11 a.uaiKT^ his infantry. The enemy, i‘ar from htoiig cheeked, 
had ht'cii encouraged hy the success of their guns to 
throw out skirmisht‘rs and to threaten our Hanks with their 
eivalry. Everyone in tlie l^ritish ranks who had an eye to see, 
realised that, if the battle were to he coniined to a mere 
exchange of artillery fire, the enemy would have 
* the adva]itag(‘. Still, for two hours, the llrigadier 

seejned content to juirsue tliat fatal course, keeping 
his infantry still lying down. 

'Those alioutthe IhigaditT saw that, in continuing stationary, 
the Urigvulier was simply eonr.ing disaster. At 
roa^niH <n- Hiiy }>erivKA witiiin those tw o hours To!whole was in 
a more favourable juisition than Eyre had enjoyed 
in his fight near Arab. On that occasion Eyre, 
after pounding his enemy until he found that jiounding alone 
w'ould not win the day, liad let h'ose his infantry n})oii him. 
ile did not wait till his caissons had been exhaustoil, till every 
shot had been fired aw^ay ! Eut this is just what JVdw^helo did 
«lo ! The fact is, that, tendenH‘ss for the lives of the only 
Euro])ean infantry available for the defence of Agra had made 
him over-eautious. ]Es men were eomjiaratively safe, there, 
lying down, lie could not make u]) his mind* to give, in 
suflieient time, the order to advance. Eatal caution ! Lament- 
aide iddivion of the history" of former wars! It needed hut an 
tunvard movement of that thin red line to drive the enemy out 
of the village. The guns would then have com- 
' Tniuniry, I'leted tlieii* discomfiture. But minute succeeded 
minute, and our infantry’ still lay, prone and 
motionless, on the ground. 

Brigadier Bolwhele was yet considering whether the time 
Jill too late! arrived to give the order to advance, when the 
ex])l()sion of another tumbril in the half battery on 
our left warneil him that it had all but passed. Tliat explosion 
was greeted by’ the enomy^ with a frantic sliout of joy. Their 
( barge of cavalrv, emerging in order from liehiiid the village, 
8we|)t rouiid the left Hank to the rear of our force, 
and from that point made a desperate charge at the 
disabled guns. Calm and collected. Captain Pearson wheeled 
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round one of his guns and awaited their approach. The 
company of the 3rd Knro])eans nearest him rose likewise, and 
wheeled to face tliem. A volley of grape and 
musketry greeted then the enemy as they charged aoven off. 
the gnus shouting and waving their swords. 

That volley sufliced to turn them. They rode back dis* 
com fi ted. 

Almost immediately after the incident just related one of the 
enemy’s liorsomen was seen to aj>j)roacli oiir right flank, as if to 
ascertain our condition tliere. The horseman returned and 
apparently made his roj)ort. At once about two Th,.y attack 
hundred of the eneni 3 ^’s cavalry advanced with the the right 
evident intention of charging (Japtain ]J’()yly’s 
half-battery. At this sight, (Aiptain Prendi rgast, who com¬ 
manded eighteen mounted volunteers, could not daUatit 
contain himself, \)ut with his small following charm* of 
charged the two hundred. As a maiueuvre to stop ' 
the enemy’s advance this gallant charge was ettective, but in 
other respects it was disastrous. In the hand to hand conflict 
which followed, the volunteers lost more than one-third of their 
number. Had the enemy not shown abjeet cowardice, not one of 
them would have esca})ed. 

Two hours and a lialf had elapsed. Captain D’Oyly now 
reported that his ammunition was all hut exliausted. Theurtiiipry- 
Then, and then only, did the Brigadier give the 
order to advance. 'The result showed how decisive 
would have been the movement had it been made earlier. The 
British infantry started to their feet, moved forward, 
and, though suflering severely from the enemy’s urigatiier 
guns and from the fire of marksmen stationed on ® 

the roofs of the houses, gallantly forced their way 
into the village. One of the enemy’s guns was captured and 
spiked. But our loss in this advance had been severe. The 
gallant D’0}dy, whose horse had been shot under him early 
ill the day, was mortally wounded by a grape-shot whilst 
endeavouring to set right one of his guns. u'Oyiv's 
Lifted on to a tumbril, he still, however, strong in 
the spirit of a soldier, continued to direct the fire of * 

his battery. Careless of his own sufferings, his duty to his 
guns, his corps, his country, mastered every other thought. 
Overcome, at last, by intense pain, he turned to the man nearest 
him and said ; “ They have done for me now ; put a stone over 
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my jrnive and say tliat I died lighting my guns.” * lie died, 
tiie H<H*()nd <lay aft(‘r, in the iort. 

In tli(* village itstdl' Major d'hoinas of tlie drd Enro|)oans, 
a lnav(^ and a<*c.oni|dished olhc*er, was mortally 
\'iir vUhiK(''* woiimhMl. Many 711011 fell with him. Every Iiouse, 
laiK^ and gateway was disputed. At last th(‘ enemy 
wei*e driven out,. It re(juir(al now hut the su]>]K)rt of artillery 
t<» eomph^te tin* vietoiy. Eut lien; tie; I’atal lesult of tlie delay 
in the a.dvan(;e heeaine, ajijianuit. Iduu-e was not a single round 
of ammunition lel’t I 

Eo eontiriue tlie (;ont(‘st witli small arms was useless, fur the 
j (mem\ , though drivcm out <d‘ th(‘ village itself, still 

(iiini, <(if occupied detaelual hous(‘K wheiiei' they eoiitinued to 
tlllv imiiV'' pon]’ a hea . y lii*e on our men. i)’()yly was mortally 
wound(‘d : IVai’son, with the other half-hattery a 
(•omph'to wi'c'ck, had lost his only suhaltern, Lamh, early in the 
action, and laid sulfered so sevi'rely in men and hoi'ses, and by 
tlui des(‘rtion of his native drivcu's witli the s]>{ii*e horses, that 
lie could not make a ]>re.tenee of assisting. Meanwhile the 
emmiy, atti ihiiting to the right cause tlie silence of our guns, 
and gathering courage, began to make a strong demonstration 
with all thriM' arms. For all ]iracticiil ])ur])oses Polwhele had 
tally intantry to opjiose to thtuii. Thc^st*, too, oeeipiying the 
village, in face of a force largely su]>erior in all arms, were 
liable, at any moiiKUit, to be severed fi'om their base, the fort of 
Agra, ddie Eritish object lunl betm to defeat the rebels; 
ihiling that, to guard th(‘ fortress of Agia. ddie rebels had 
btaui 7*e]uilsi‘d, not dideated, and in tht‘ rejuilse the British had 
exhausted the material which would have suflieed to render it 
decisive. Under the eireumstanees the only jiossible course 
seemed to be to fall back to secure the base, if indexed even this 
were ])ossible. 

Eolwhele then ordered the retreat. To fall back in face of an 
The fono enemy is always grievous to brave seddiers, but on 
Agr'a^ this (.iccasion with grief were mingled rage and 
contempt. There was not one, even amongst the 
jirivates, who did not fi‘el that the day had been lost by bad 
genei‘alshi]>; that an early advance ^vould liave gained the 
victory. They showed the stuff that was in them when the 

* “ I f glory a distinction, for such a man death is not a leveller,”— 
Js'apiers I far. 
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enemy’s horsemen seemed dis)>osed to eiidenvoiir to liimh'r their 
movement. AV'aitin^* calmly till the enemy a|)]>r()aeluMh some¬ 
what hesitatingly, within mnsket range, they then delivered a 
A^olley wliicli made* many a horse ridc'rh ss. Again , , , 

and again the rebel cavalry tried tli(‘ sannj man- 
(cuvre, but always witli a similar result. T1 h‘ tiro from the 
rebel gnus, wbieli had been at iiist alarming, now gradually 
slackeiuMl, and, from tln^ fact that in the last round they tired 
co]>per coins, it was inferi-ed that tliey too had run sliort of 
ammunition. 

Meanwliile IV'arson had mad(^ sn])('rhuman exertions to 
mount and get away his ilisabied gun. But liors(^s, 
drivers, nuui, and tini(‘ alike* failt'd liim. Jt di<l hm 

not, liowev(*r, adorn the enemy's triuin]»h, for it n*- 
mained on the ground, and a day or two lat(;r was lirought into 
the fort. 

Bathed by tlio result of th(‘ir attem|)ts to (;harge, and, 
])robably, ]>y t]u‘ feilnu* of iheii* ainmunition, tin'. Thf 
rebels, as tliiiy followed tin; retr(;at ing force, marked "•‘"tinn i.m- 

, . . y , . ^ 1 • 1 1 • 1 jniiniljoii, 

tlu'ir trium])li by setting tire t<M*v(*ry building Iney nKivo on 
r(;aehed. b'eturning iln;n to SbaJigiiij, tiny took 
there a liasty meal, and s(;t oif that very night ibr J)ehli. '^flny 
reached the imperial city on the Sth of duly, and vivvv n;(.;eived 
there with a grainl salute in lionour of their \ ictory ol‘Sassiah. 

dlie beaten little army reacln;d tin; fort as t-ln; day was 
closing, ^i’hey liad lost in killed forty-live, in wounded and 
mis.sing one iiundnMl and eight, of their number. Tho viiiagorH 
]lefore the survivors (‘nten;d, the blaze, advancing “iniprovo" 
from house to house in the cantonments and civil 
station, had told the non-coml>atant.s and ladies within the fort 
how the battle had been a])])reciated by the natives. Hordes of 
villagers who had waudied the contest from afar had at once 
disjtersed to burn and to 2 )lunder. The jireviously released 
prisoners, and their c<»mrades, now set at large, joined in the 
sjiort. All night the sky was illuminated with tlie flames of 
Imrning hous(*s, and a murmur like the distant sea told what 
passions were at work. It was a magnilicent though sad 
spectacle for the dispirited occu[)ants of the f>rt. 

During the two da 3 \s following disorder was rampant in and 
out>ide the fort. The city, the cantonments, the _ 
civil lines were ruthlessly plundered. Of all the tVrKtatTon'aro 
official records those only of the revenue dej)artment piundertU, 
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were saved. Even tliese were st^cnrod hy the unauthorised 
acdion of a hi<»;h official—Mr. E. A. Reade. The others were 
and tiio Kii.K huriKid with the buildings in which they were 
tston^l. At the same time the King of Dehli was 
])roclaime(l in the city.* I In^ rabble, Avho had at 
first wond(‘red at anr inaction after a liattle whi(.‘h, if we were 
beaten in it, had at least <;aTis(Hl the enemy to move off to Dehli, 
soon began to attribute it to fear, and to take advantage of it 
acajordingly. 

Jbit then^ wer(‘ nu'n amongst them of a liigher stamp who 
July 7 . kn(‘w ns better. One of these, by name Rajaram, a 
l^oy tify (d* r(‘sident in the city, managed on the evening of the 
v-ijarum. r-^jj lijive conveyed to th(^ magistrate within the 
fort a not(^ in wlii(di h(‘ informed him that tliere were no rebel 
troops in Agra; that tlni confusion which reign(‘d was the work 
of the rabhi(‘; and that tint entry of the magistrate into the city 
with a sufficient force would restore order. 

An intimation of this nature was quite sufficient to stir to 
Mr Drum ‘^dioTi a luan ]K)8sessing the energ(dic character of 
niond r(’st'>roH Mr. Drummond. 'Fhe following morning he issued 
Ktat^ b'om th(^ fort, escorted by a com])any of Europeans 
and some guns, made a (dreuit of the principal 
streets and of tin; station, and ])roelaimed the restoration of 
order and Dritish rnh‘. d'lnm, too, he lM‘came for the first time 
awan^ of tln^ mann(*r in which the rabble had vented their fury 
upon the (yhristian ])opulation who had liesitated to avail 
themselves (d’ tlie protection of the fort. It hapj)ened that 
whil't the great bulk of the European and Eurasian inhabitants 
had taken advantage of that j)rotection, there had been men of 
the latter class, born in India, natives in habits, in modes of 
thought, in everything save religion, who ])referied to confide 
in the friendship of their native friends: these had been sought 
out and slaughtered. At the same time, too, some Europeans on 
their way to the fort had been intereej)ted and murdered. The 

* ‘‘On the inoining after the battle the town crier, at the order of Murad All 
Kotwiil, proclainied the reign of the King of Dehli through the city. The 
armed prrR'i naion that aceonipnnied the crier was eompoyed of most of the 
leading Mnhammmlau police othcers attached to the Kotwdli headed by the 
Kotwal himm*lf, and followed by a crowd of inferior gmdea and rabble; there 
is no reason to suppose that a single Muhammadan of any respectability was 
in any way engaged or accessory lo this proceeding.”—Mr. Phillipps’s A’arra- 
t/re, already referred to. 
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number of both these classes who thus fell outside the fort 
amounted to twenty-two.* 

The restoration of order in the fort followed Mr. Drummond’s 
action in the town. The natives of the lower class, orderai»o 
]>rom|)t to appreciate decision, returned as if by nviveHin 
magic to their duties. ITior to Mr. Drummond’s 
triumjihant tour tlirough tlie city, there had bwn a great dearth 
of servants in the fort; but the day following small shopkeepers 
flocked ill with provisions; domestics of eviuy grade were 
eager to rein^w or proffer service. ’The battle of Sassiah had at 
all events cleared the air. The natives had seen the utmost 
the rebel troops could accoiujdish; and their faith in British 
ascendancy revived. 

Now began that long life in the fort of Agra,—so tedious for 
soldiers, so conspicuous for the disjday of those 
splendid qualities which render a noble woman in thc Vurt. 
very deed a ministering angel. The story has b(.‘en 
told in graceful and touching language by one, herself a 
widowed fugitive I’rom (iwaliar,—from whose account of the 
tragedy there I have already (piotedt —and whoso own 
sufferings never made her forget the griefs and necessities of 
otliers. There are some points in it which demand a place in 
History. 

As soon as the restoration of order outside the fortress had 
been comjileted, arrangements were made to provide DifflcuiucH 
for the necessities of the Christian j>oj>ulation 
within. In addition to the residents of Agra overcome. 

* Of tliese fifteen werf men, four were wome n, and tliree were cluldrori. 
Most of them were wlsiuglitered by our own ubellions |M)liee. Anionjj;8t them 
were Mr. Hubbard, Professor of literature, Agra College; Mr. Hare, an old 
and pttialytie man, and his nnu ; Mr. Christie; Major Ja(?ob.s; Mr. and Mis. 
Dennis; Mr. and Mrs. I)< rridon and their t}ir«H; eh Idien. A curious cireum- 
stanet* is related in conneeiiou with the murder t)f thew? last, illustrative of 
the iidelity, so often evinced during tlie mutiny, of native servants to their 
masters. Mr. and Mrs. Derriilmi and three cJiildren wt re mnrd(^rod at the 
door of their house by a gang of Muhammadans. They had three other 
cijildren and a Muliaiumadan fiurse. Whilst In r master and mistress were 
being killed thi.s nurse v s severely woundc.al. But with raie fhhdity she 
carried two of the other children to the KotwaJi, and watirhed over their 
safety there. I'liey were maih- over to Mr. Drummond as he rode through 
the city on the 8tli. The tliird surviving lx)y, aged twelve, escaped by 
creeping through the l(*gs of the assasains, and alone traversed the city iu 
safety till he arrived at the fort.—Phillipps’s Narrative. 

t A Ladifu Escape from Gwdlidr^ by Mrs. Cooplaiid. 
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tliere were (X)ij^re^at(Ml there fugitives from many statioiis. 
I’he majority of tlnsse liad lo«t all their ])ro}>erty. Some had 
reached A^ra only with the elotlies wliich tia^y wore. A not 
iiKjoiiNidejahle proportion were children. Jt was diflicnlt to 
j)rovdde loi' tliese all at once. J^'or, it must remembered, the 
non-com ha U'int )>opnlation of‘A^ra Jiad been ])ro]iibited, ])rior to 
th<‘ mutiny (d* the Kota contin^cait, to take with tlaou into tlie 
fort moj-e than tla^ (iontents of a small hand ba^. Nor had this 
state ol' things b(‘en wholly rtoiiedied )>y the nonoval of Mr. 

('olvin a ml tin*, civilians to the saimi ])rotection. No one had 
H(‘rioiisly eont(‘nijdai.ed the d(d*eat otonr ti’oops at Sassiah. Our 
i‘oi*c<‘ had marched out of t he station the better to (hd'end the 
station. No on(‘, had anticipati'd the actual nssult. d’he bla/e 
of th(‘ burniiiji; buimaloxvs whi(*h announced it ptve to many, 
then, the lirst intimation that the bulk even of tiudr wearing 
apparel liad beim b-st to tluou i’or cv(*r. 

Ihit, notwithstaiiding these and other more serious losses, the 
love of or(h‘r, of arrangement, and of comlbrt. so characteristic 
of the JJritish nation, (juiitkly maniiestcul itself. 

^J’iie iirst necessity had Ixa'ii to S(U. aj>art one of tlje buildings 
hospital for tJie sick and wounded. At first a 
select(‘d for this purpos(e At a later 
sU'k'imd ]u‘riod the Moti ^lasjid, or Vearl Mo>(]ue, was also 

w.Miii.W'd, a]>pro]>riated to the same object, l his building, built 

entirely of a beautiful ereaniy wdiite marble, was well litted to be 
used as a hosj>ital on aeeoiint of the cloisters and cells by which 
its inner court Avas suri’ounded. Tli<‘.se, formei ly inhahited hy 
priests and devotees, w'ere now made over to tliose sulhu’ing from 
their wounds, their privjitions, or the climate, d’he 
ohMuhK, civilians (»f Agra were lodged in the small apart¬ 
ments ranged along three, sides of the beautiful 
garden near the Divvani khass, or privy-council chamber. For 
others, fugitive ladies and children, huts, separated 
arurihtidnn, IVoiii tlic otlicr by grass screens, silky, 

strong, and flexible, were arranged in the stone 
gallery, twelve feet wide, the roof siip])orted on arches, which 
runs round the Diwani’am, the pu])lic hall of audience of 
Akbar.* To the senior utlicers and their families were allotted 

♦ “ The oflioer.H who Imd th(‘ allotting of thtMjuartt is (a tuak that whs no 
siiurun ) had af)pointtd to ns e,«eh one arch, w hich we divul(‘d as I have before 
de.s(Til>ed. Tlie temporary ]»«rtitioiis of grass so thin that you could hear 
every word uttered in tJie uext division.”— A La(hj» Escape from Givdlidr. 
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small tiled lioiises near the Moti Masjid. Se])arato houses were 

also made over to fu^Otives of distiiietioii. For 

olheers of a lower rank toits were ])itched on a 

lar^e <j;reen plot near the same building. The Roman Catholic 

Archl)ishop and his ecclesiastical staff were similarly 

accommodated. To tlui nuns and their numisrons 

])Upils W(‘re assigned the shiuls or store-rooms where 

tli(‘ gun-carriages had stood.* IVotestant chajdains had 

comfoi table (piarters, and the missionaricvs livt^l in the Falace 

garden. To the unmarried soldiers was assigned 

one s(d of l)arracks, whilst the married with their 

families occuiued another set. The>e latter had saved tlndr 

furniture ami lived in conpiarative comfort, d’liose of the 

Euro])uans most to bo ]utie(b hi point of accommodation, wen; 

the merchants and shopkeepers. They had to 

content themselves with erecting small grass huts (ui k'-oiMTH.” 


the archways and tops of buildings. T 
were still \css comfortably ])rovided for. 
to find an abiding ])lace “ anyw'here.”t 
Europeans in the fort in July amounled 
hundred and eiglity-ninc. Of these ojk; 
live 


itiid Mi( 

KuraHiaii.s, 


Ea Iranians 
Thoy had 

The total number of 
to one thousand nine 
tliousand and sixty- 

were men, the r(‘st women and children, lai ti„. tot.i 
addition there; were three thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six Eurasians and Eatives. 

8o much for the accommodation. In the course of a f(;w days 
the various habitations came to be classified as “blocks” 
al])hahetically arranged. This was the hist dawn of Ku,t,horar- 
order and arrangement. Sev(;ral of the andiways or 
vestibules within the fort were about the same time 
convened into shops ; one into a ])ost ofli(;e. In the sho])s were 
sold the European stores which had escaped the savage instincts 
of the rabble. For some days no butcher’s meat was procurable ; 
but after the restoration of order in the city this didect was 


“ They turned one large UKun or storoliouso into a and fitted it up 

marvellously well with crucifixes, altars, and candlesticks .”—A Ladyti EHcape 
from GamUdr. 

t I have taken tln^se d^tsuls from Mrs CooplaiaFs hook. Regiirdiiig tiie 
Eurasians she writes: “Thu half-caste, or ‘ Kjila FaringliiV as the nativtjs 
call them, wiio are uncharitahly sai*! to liavc the vices of both diirerent races 
and the virtues of neither, were in immense; swarms and had to acc.omiiKKhde 
tliemselves anywhere. A large nunilnr of tliern lived in our ‘square just 
beneath our balcony ” (the balcony of the l^iwaai am); “ the rest lived in hohs 
tyrconiiels, or on tops of bu Idings all over the fort.” 
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|)artly remedied, and the reBideritfi were supplied by the 
CoininiHsariat I)(^j)artn)ent. As tinui went on the natives began 
to bring in from outside, fowls, eggs, and butter. 

Ihit, if the aceomniodation was rough and the privations were 
for a long time great, there were those who were 
l»revented by no })erKonal suffering from devoting 
wriiMUH*** * themsfdves to the wants of others. Before even the 
nnui wound(‘d at the battle of Sassiah had been 
de]x>sited in the first improvised hospital, mattn‘S8e8, pillows, 
and (juilts, which the ladi(‘s had been })re})aring for the event, 
had Ix^en arrang(*(l on hastily manufactured wooden cots. The 
ladies then formed themselves into a committee to assist the 
doctors in niinislering to the wounded. At the request of the 
senior nu'dical officer, ])r. Farquhar, one lady, Mrs. Ilaikes, 
undertook to ])reside over this committee. 9 he ladies were 
then divided into watch(‘S, and to these watches certain houis 
during the day and night were apportioned. To avoid teasing 
the men by too much nursing, a small separate room was made 
lip for the lady nurses. From this, at stated times, they issued 
and went their rounds distributing tea, jelly, soda-water, coffee, 
and SOU]), or helping to dress the wounds of the patients under 
the orders of the medical ofli(au's.* 

Meanwhile the (Jovernment stores within the fort were 
o]>ened for the su])])ly of clothing to those who most needed it. 
By degre^es tailors were admitted from outside, and, though the 
d(uneanour of these and other domestics was not always 
r(*spectful, they showed yet the same regard as of yore for the 
punctually ])aid monthly sti]>end. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that the charity and 
devotion to the cares and sorrows of others displayed 
in the Agra fortress knew no ditfeiences of religion. 
There was no place for the disjilay of narrowness on 


• Raikes’s Nott ii on the Iterolt. Mr. Raikes adds the folh»winp^ tribute to 
the and conduct of the Rritish soldier. “ For weeks that the ladiea 

watched over their charge never was a word said by a soldier which could 
shock tlie gentk^t ear. When all wa« over, and when such of the iiick and 
wounded that recovered were deelaroil convalescent, the soldiers, in order, as 
tlaw t^xpresseti it, to show tlieir gratitude for the conduct of the ladies, modestly 
usk^ permission to invite their nurses and all the gentry and society of Agja 
to an entert4iinincnt in the beautiful gardens of the Taj. There, under the 
wtiils of the marble mausoleum, amidst flowers and music, these rough veterans, 
all scarred and mutilated as they were, stocKi up to thank their countrywomen 
who had clothed, fed, and visited them when they were sick.** 
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the one side or of bigotry on the other. The minute inquiries 
1 have on this subject have convinced me that in their several 
spheres Catholic and Protestant strove to their utmost to do 
their duty to their neighbour. 

The Civil (xovernment all this time existed, but for all 
purposes of defence and provisionment the adininis- uriKadior 
tra ion whs in the hands of the military. Sub- I'oiwiui.* is 
sequently to his defeat at Sassiah Brigadier Polwhele 
had, by express orders from the Covernor-Ceneral, been 
removed from command.* IIis pla(ie was taken by Moa^iroR 
Colonel (Cotton. That officer speedily inaugurated tukon i»y his 
vigorous measures. The defences of the fortress 
were strengthened and increased ; numerous guns were mounted 
on the ramparts; the want of garrison artilleryinon was 
supplied by the enlistment ol‘promising Eurasians to foriii gun 
detachments ; from the same class volunteers were called and 
selected and trained to serve as drivws; the powder magazines 
were covered by mud ramparts to protect them alike against 
treacherous attack and against the chances of b(dng shelled. It 
must l>e recollected tliat all this time the Cwaliar contingent, 
})ossessing numerous field guns and a heavy battering train, 
was within seventy miles of Agra ; that its leaders 
were constantly boasting that they would attac^k whirh Uu; 
Agra ; and that they were with difficulty restrained we7oTxix)s<Ki 
by Maharajah Sindhia. Inside tlie fortress was 
Major C. Mac{)heison, the agent for the Governor-Ceneral 
at Sindhia’s court. Ilis communications with Sindhia were 
daily. The nature of them led ihe garrison to believe that they 
were always liable to an attack from that formidable contingent. 
They could not be certain that the loyalty of the Maharajah 
and his minister would for ever be able to restrain the pressure 
of the soldiers. And this uncertainty, whilst it added no little 
to the difficulties of the garrison, hastened the completion of 
defensive preparations. 

Amongst these was the provisionment of the fortress. The 
cares of the Commissariat Department in this TheOommi«- 
respect were greatly lightened by the influence ixpart- 
exerted by a character well known in Indian 
history, Lala Jotf Parshad, a contractor whose successful 

* This order, dated 26th of July, was received in Agra on the 5th of 
August. 
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proviHionrnoiit of the ariny during tlie Afghan, the Sikh, and 
IIk^ (iwiiliar wars had ^aiiHMl him a great and d(?8orved 
r«^]nitation. A bazaar waH e.stahlinht^d immediately outside the 
fortiiieai ions and quickly asKuined the proportions of a regular 
market. 

]>y (legn'cs it h<*gan to lie consid(‘red possible to organise an 
Anpx- expel itioii for tin* relief of the neighlxniring districts. 

^ ()|- Aligarh, commanding tlie direct road to 

and Ai.t t.) Delili, was the most important. Colonel Cotton, ac- 
AhKMih. (“ordingly, (‘(jui]»]KMl a small force composed of 
three* comi^anies ol' l^hirof)eans, three guns, thirty of the volunteer 
(cavalry, and a few trustworthy native mounted levies; placed 
tln^ whoh? umh'r the command of ]\lajor ]\Iontgoniery, the 
llrigade Major, having iimh-r him,as comman<hint of the volunteer 
cavalry, the. gallant de Kaiitzow, famous for liis conduct at 
Mainpuri; and dc*tach(‘d it Ihr tin* ])Ui‘pos(* iTidii^ated. Jjoaving 
Agra o!i the 20th of August, tlie fm-ce reacheil 
uKut-t. 24th. 9hi(*y loiind the reliels, 

consisting of a large body of (Ihazis (I’anatics) and adetacliment 
of tin* drd (kivalry, in the occiqiation of a walk'd garden. 
Montgomc'ry found it difhcult to ascertain the ])recise position of 
the main body of tin* (‘lu'inv, but, some of tlu'ir cavalry liaviiig 
been nobul outside and on the left of tlu* I'nclosure, Inj directed 
de Kantzow to dislodge tliem. 'bhat oilieer did not recpiire 
mon^ ex])licit instructions. Addressing a few words to the 
volunteers, h(* jdaci'd himself at tlu‘ir liead and 1 (m 1 them straight 
at tin* enemy, rebels watclu'd the a])])roaeh of this haiid- 

i'ul of Europeans without flinching till tlu*y were within shot, 
'idiey then raised their carbines and lin*d. A second later, and 
timm-.ixIh without waiting to ascau'tain tlie result of their 
therr jin* volley, they turned their hors**s’ heads and fled, 
tktoauvi. l\l(‘;iinvhile the (llnlzis emerging from the enclosure 
had attacked our infantry. A con>ideral)ie numb(*r of them, 
dressed in garments white as the driven snow, suddenly dashed 
from the enclosure, flourishing their scimitars aloft, and crying 
out “Religion!” “ Ahetory ! ” rushed on the advanced 
skirmishers of the Europeans, d'hey fought with a des{)eratiou 
HO furious and with a rage so frantic that ir became necessary to 
bring up the guns to bear upon them. Then they retired, and 
our infantry, dashing after them, completed the overthrow. The 
Ghazis and their allies were then driven out of Aligarh. 

This was the last operation on anything like a large scale- 
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ill wliidi tlio Agra force was engagod uhtil aft(‘r the fall 
of Dchli. l)iit before relating tlie manner in which that 
“crowning mercy” was achieved, it is nee(>ssary to turn to the 
events which were ha])])ening during this period in the districts 
on th(‘ h‘ft hank of th(‘ Jamnah—evruits less atfecting Agra 
than the ojierations in tlu‘. vicinity of Jiakhnao and of l)(‘hl[. 

])uring a gnvat ])ortion of this jreriod IVlr. Colvin still 
continued to adnn'nish'r tlie duties attacjliing to his 
high oflic(‘. Hut he was no longer tli(> strong man fVi'iHr 

hoping for the ])rompt rejriession of th(‘. nUn'llion 
tliat lie once had been. It was not alone tlu^ n^volt that liad 
brokcui liini. 'The U])rooting of conviidions (hu‘ply la id and long- 
clung to had hi'en a blow hard to liear. Hut it was ratlu'T tlu^ 
sense oi‘ his inability to restore ordi'r in his own jirovinct-s; tin? 
forced isolation to wliicli (oents comlemiKMl liini ; the com- 
])ulsory inaction ; that ]>r(‘yed most (hH^])ly u])on him. Of the 
tine courage, tlie di'votion to duty, tlu; t‘,arnest consid<ira,tion 
for othei's, wlii(;li liad characterisi'd his career*, tJuu’e m'vm* was 
the smallest abatement. Thes(‘, noble- (]ualiti(‘S shone briglitly 
to his Very last lioiir. Warned by his iiuHlical adviser's that 
continued attention to tln^ details of others would lie fatal, that 
he required perfect rest of body and mind, Mr. (’olvin refused, 
neverth(‘l(‘-ss, to relimpiisb tluj smallest of tlui duties attacliing 
to his high ollice. He lelt that it would ill In'ceme iicontinucH, 
tlio ca]»tain to h*ave tln^ deck of his shi]) when she ix'vortiM WK*, 
was drifting on to a lee shor e, the hi'cakers almost in duUoIur'hiy^ 
sight; that, ill as lie was, it was his duty to set an 
exam])le ; and that, as he must die some day, it was Ixdter that 
he sliould die in the jierformance of duties for which he yet had 
strength, rather than seek to prolong his existence by casting 
his cares upon another. 

Few will (piestion the nobility of soul whirdi ])rom])te(l Mr. 
Colvin to direct the course of the State-vessel to the very last. 
It has been thought that he might perhaqis have advan¬ 
tageously consented to leave some of the minor details to his 
subordinates. Hut when Mr. Haik(;s, a judge of the Cmirt of 
Appeal at Agra, wrote, s^) late as July, that if ho wanted a 
swQi'd or a pistol from the magazine Mr. Colvin’s counter¬ 
signature was necessary, he only exjiosi^d the red-tape system 
of administration which floiirished then, and which 
probably flourishes still, in other countries as well 
as in India. He exj^osed a system which was then system. 

VOL. HI. 0 
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iiif>;raiTi(!(l in tho country. It was Lnt a brick in the wall of 
In.l ian udmiiiivstration. The reform of th(‘ system was 
iM'eeNsarv, hut if could scaretdy liave Ixaui undertaken during 
the mutiny. It was not routine duti<*s of lliis nature that 
aOrcfcd Mr. (Vilvin. Tlie n^al jiressiire vvhicli broke him down 
lias hcoii alieady indicateil. 

“ I'lnrly in Sejitmnber/’ wrote Mr. liaikos in his journal, 
s.j.t.inkor. “ Mj’- <'<dvin ask(‘.d nu* to ])re|iare a jilan for tho 
Mr loivin nstoration of tlie l*olieo in tlie North-Western 
1 h’ovinc* s, ami J su])mitt(*d a note on the subject; 
on the 7f]i I called to talk over th(‘ matter, Imt found the 
Lieutenants JoviTiior t(K) ill to attend to business. On Wed- 
s^ jxfriiix r y m'sday, the bth, to our j^n^at sorrow, lie died, and 
on the next day, 1, as ]»all-bi‘arer, ]iaid my last 
tribute of res])0ct to his irn'inory. After ruliniLi; over the fairest 
provinces of India in lier ])almiest days li(5 died without secure 
po^st^ssion of an ner(‘ of ground beyond the Fort, and his body 
was intc;rred within the walls.” 

ddius died in the ]a*rformance of his duty, before the dawn 
i rihntDs 1 ttium])b of which he never des])aired, the bravo, 

hiH iiK tiiory. ttue-hearted, and noble Lieutenant-Ciovernor of the 
North-W(*st Provinces. Whatever failings or pre¬ 
judice's 1)0 may liave had, they are all obliterated by the 
rt'collection of tlui ('arnestness, the single-mindedness, the 
<levotion to duty tliat ehara(;terised him in a most critical 
]K'riod. He Avas sustained to tin' last by the eonscuousness 
that ‘‘he had not shrunk from bearing the burden which God 
had called u])on him to sustain ” ; by tlu' conviction that he 
had performed bis duty to his (okI and to his country, and that 
Jk' had ever striven to have a conscience void of otfence towards 
(lod and man. His death was deeply felt by all with whom 
lie was connected by private friendshij) or by official ties; and 
tlu' (lovernment of India only gave utterance to a feeling that 
pervaded all classes when by a notification in the Official 
Ga'/ette it paid a just tribute to his name and memory.'* 

* Tlh' followiiip: IS the text of the notifiention referred to: ‘Mt is the 
TUelancholy <hity nt tlie Kight Hoiioiirahle the Governor-General in Council 
to annniinei- the death of the Honourable John Kussell Colvin, tho Lieutenant- 
Governor of tile North-West Provinces. 

“ Worn hy the unceasing anxieties and lulxairs of his cliarge, wliich placed 
him in the vt ry fnmt of the dangers by which, of late, India has been 
threatened, iu allh and strength gave way; and the Govcmor-Geneml in 
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THE NOIlTIl-WKST rilOVINCES. 

In the iirst clia])ter of tliis Pxyok I liavo <los(‘ril) 0 (i tlio mutiny 
of tlie Iic^iinent of Native Infantry (cantoned in detac;h- 
Tnents at the ntations of Alio;arh, Main])uri, Itawali, and 
I>alandslialir. It lannaiiiK now to < 2 ;ive an account of the Bub- 
Hccjiicnt occurronct'H in the dintrictn rcprcBcnted by thoBO 
BtatioiiH, and in tli(.‘ districts adjoininj^ ; and of tlie action in¬ 
duced l»y tlic mutinous feeling in tlio ])rovinc(' of Kohilkhand. 

I ])ro]H)se in the first instam^e to tak(i the rcjider back to the 
station of Alitijarh. ddic mutiny at that station, otjcurrin^ on 
tlie 20th of May, has been already related.* Intelligence of 
this disaster had reached the Ijieutenant-dovernor 
on the 21st. Mr (Oolvin at once organised an ex- simri?i!vH 
pedition to hold the line. Acting under his orders, 

Ca])tain Alexander, commanding Ist Irregular Ca- 

valiy (iwaliar contingent, sent by Sindhia to aid in maintaining 

order, detached Lieutenant Cock burn, with two hundred and 

Council lias to deplore with sincere <rrief the loss of one of the most distin- 
j^islied amongst the servants of the East India Comj>any. 

The death of Mr. Colvin has occurr(‘d at a time when his ripe experience, 
his high ability, and his untiring energy would have been mon; than usually 
valliable to the State. 

“ Hut his career did not close before he had won for liimself a high reputa¬ 
tion in each of the various bramrlies of administration to which he was at 
different times attached, nor until hi? liad been wortliily selected h) fill the 
highest position in Northern India; and he leaves a name which not friends 
ah»ne, but all who have bi^eii associated with him in the duties of Govern- 
nient, and all who may follow in his fialh, will deliglit to honour. 

“ The Right Honourable the Governor-General directs that the flag shall 
be lowered half-mast high, and that seventeen minute guns shall he lired at 
the seats of government in India upon the receipt of the present notification,*’ 

* Page 102. 
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1 hii’ty-tlireo t]*o()])(*rs, on tlio I'Uli, to AliXaih. rockburn, 
iiiakiii;j:; for(!(‘(l iiiai'olK's, Toadjoil that ])lace on tlie 26th. 

Ur airivod in linio to ])rok*ct and to es(;ort to TJathras, a 
^ w,ailed t.own t\v(‘nty-two miles distant, the khiropoans 

May j;. ’V' ho lead till tlicai inaintaimal tlieii* position in the 

vicinity of Ali<j,ar]i. At Hathras, ho\v(‘ver, al)ont 
a Iinndi'(al of his nien, princijially jMnlianiinadans, relielled, and, 
afto]' liavin^* vainly attein]ded to invite their com- 

s.Mii.of fiicra 7'ad(*s to join tlnan, ro<le oil* to stir ni) tlie vilLio'ers 
iMUiinvnt . . ,v . / « 1 1 i'll* ~ 

ii.ia.ius. HI I IK' djslri(*ts. J>nt ( oekhnrn, tnon<j,-ii his party 

Avas I'edneed to a hvindnal and twenty-three men, 
res(dv(‘d to In* ('V('n with his la'voltrd troopers. lh'(‘eiviniL!; 
infoniiation lhat tiny had ]'(*en joined hy about tive liiindi'ed 
\ illa^t'rs, and tliat tln'se waaa^ (»ri;ani.Nin^- a system of pinnder 
and murder, f’oekbnrn /*(»rmed a plan by an liieli to 
- Ml ij.iirnnnt- iliriii. lie iiroeiired a curtained bullock cart, 

tMilllU W\ TfS , ‘ ^ , . . T * 1 

(iM i-i.c/s. sueii as nat/\-(‘ ANaunen paieral/y traeei in. Inside 
ihis curt he pla.(‘ed hmr troopers with loaded car- 
\uv\N'S, uA\d dw'W \\ve e\\Y\a\\\s. A\e seA\t t\ve. ewvt on t\\.o 
vwad towards ladnd eamp, \ie i'oWow’uv^j; Av\\b tv\s main body 
under tb(' slnub' of some tia.'es. Xo sooner did the re\)els see 
tlie (;art than tliey dashc'd forward to seeun^ the lady Avhorn 
tliey ima^’iiu'd to lu' inside, d'lie troo]KU\s behind tin? curtains 
Avaiti'd till the foremost im'ii a]>])roaehed, Avhen they dis- 
ehai'i^'ed their carbines Avith fatal ('Ih'cd;. On the sound of the 
disehar!L;'<‘, Ooekburn and his nu'n dashed foi’AAaird, killed forty- 
ei^'ht of th(‘ sui’jfrisc'd and dispersed the. remainder. 

An action like this Avas, hoAvever, but a transient ^deam of 
sunshine, d'o aid in ]»aeifyinii: the districts, Mr. Colvin had 
ordered thither, likewise, detachments of the 2nd CaAuiliy, 
under Captain Ibiilton and Lieutenant Salmond, and Captain 
IVarson’s battery ci' the (iAvaliar contingent. Lieu- 

Mio (ii'-rtOi- tmiant Cockburn’s detachment had als(.) been 

mrllls v\ tlj(‘ •IT J* 1 • 

(Ox.iiuir Lun- stnmgthened bv the main body ot his regiment, 
the 1st, under Ca])tain Alexander. Cp to a certain 
point, the men belonging to these seAmral arms and 
di'tachments beha ved perfectly an ell. Oradiially, huAvcA^er, as 
the A'illagers rose on every side, the pressure became too much 
Juiyi them. On the 1st of July, the 1st CaA^alry, 

then at Hathras, mutinied. The men shoAA^ed no ill- 
feeling towards their officers, but simply told them they must 
go. When hundreds Avith arms in their hands issue orders to 
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units, the units must ohey. Alexander and the ollirers Avith 
him had, then, nothing ior it lait to ride for Agra, a jouna'v 
they succ(\ssfully aecom{)lislied. The following day, the Jnen 
of the Artillery, under P(s*ir.son, and those of tlie Lhid (y<ivalry, 
commanded by Jhirltoii, and then stationed at 8ansi, sevcai niih^s 
beyond llathras, ineited by letters from their coniraAl(\s at that 
place, likewise ros(^ in nwolt, and intimated to their olliecu-s tiiat 
they no longer required them. IVjarson, Jbirlton, and Sabnond 
did all that men could do to Iv(Hq) tlieir men true, but in A'ain. 
The men still insisted on joining their comrades at llatliras. 
The caAUilry started off the following morning for that place, 
tlieir ollicers still accompanying tlnun. Tiicro, having eilec^ti^d 
a junction with the 1st (’avalry, they omjo again, in a V('ry 
peremptory manner, insisted that their ofiiccj’s should h‘a\’e 
tiieni. Ihirltoii, 8almqnd, and tin.* sin-geon, j)al/(dl, at oncii 
then took the road to Agra. Shoj*tly afterwaids, Pearson, who 
had clung to his battery, arriviMl Avith iiis mutinous 
gunners. The only other Euro[)(;an wiili him was 
lus statV-sergeant. Pearson Vound the two rivgiinents 
ot cavalry drawn up as it on parade. We. rode A\p 
to them, received their saluti's, (piestioned them about thc'ir 
ollicers, and was told lliey liad hdt for Agra, lie then calmly 
and coolly rode down their ranks,spoakiTig to tlie men lu; knew, 
and exchanging greetings with the native olliccu's. llis jiosition 
Avas full of })eril. At any moment he miglit have been sliot 
down. An inqirudent gesture, a sign ot alai’in, would have 
been fatal to him. Put Pearson was eijual to the o(!casion. lie 
continued his ride down tlie ranks coolly, followed liy his 
sergeant, mounted on his second chaigx^r; mjr did lie cliange 
his pace till the line had been well cleared. lie and the ser¬ 
geant then put spurs to their horses. A little beyond ojTkprs 
the village they overtook the cavalry ollicers. The cHc/ipe u. 
whole party then rode on, hiding by day, and 
readied Agra in time to share in the disaster of the oth. 

It is remarkahle that tlie men made no attemjit to molest 
them. Most remarkable when the fact is taken into 
consideration, that the foot-soldiers of the same con- ' 

tingent evinced the invest bloodthirsty feelings blood- 
towards their officers ! Could there have been any ule 
significance in the fact that the cavalry soldiers 
were mostly Muhammadans, whilst nineteen-twentieths of tlui 
infantry men Avere Hindus ? more 1 cannot say. The fact, how- 
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doBerves to be considered in connection vvitli the cause of the 
rebellion. 

Meanwhile, sonu^ well-mounted volunteers, consisting of 
civilians, of <)iliee,rs wliuse regiments had mutinied, 

vVluMtcer!!!^ (^h*rks ill ])ul)lic (dlices, of planters, of shojikeepers, 
all animatial ]>y one teeling, had been doing good 

service in tlie districts. Their liist act had luaui to relieve a 

body oi* six or s(‘ven of their (MmntryiiH'n, besi(‘ge(l hy the rebels 
in an indigo factory, d’liey then ]mshed on to Aligarh, where 
tliey were joined by Mr. Watson, tlie magistrate, a man of 
remarkable courage, and by others. Tluy now discovered, 
however, tluit the lebellion had grown beyond their strength; 
so, unabhi to coerci* tin*, revolUal villages, tliey gradually fell 
back on Agra. Twelve * of them, however, disdaining a 
red.reat so rapid, ri'inained behind, occu])ying a fa(;toiy about 
live miles from Aligarh. Hut, resolute as wtu’e these men, 

they, too, were Idrced to ridreat when the Gwaliiir cavalry 

mutinied. On the concc‘ntration of tin*, volunteers 
at Agra, they wei’c eiiijiloyed as ])ic;kets on the 
Mathura road to watch the a])])roach of the Nimach 
brigade. How they behaved towards that brigade has been 
already related. 

it will thus be seen that the elTorts of the Government of the 
North-West Hrovinces to stay the ])lague in the districts lying 
on the left liank of the Jamnah, between l)ehli and Agra had 
signally failed. In the more northerly districts, and in the 
districts of the Rohilkhand division, rebellion had been even 
more rampant and more succt‘ssful. 

Although tin* troops in JK>hilkhand rose in revolt a few days 
earlier tlian did thosi* in the more northerly districts, the plan 
of the narrative, lea<ling southwards to Kanh])iir and Lakhnao, 
renders it necessary that the latter shouhl in the first instance 
be considered. 1 therefore pro])ose to carry the reader with me 
to the districts known as 8aharan])iir and Muzaffarnagar, to 
descend thence through Kohilkhand to Fathgarh. 

The station of Saharanpur was, before the mutiny, essentially 
^ a civil station. Jt was situated on the bank of the 
1 ranpur. Nadi, about two miles from the city of 


• Cocks, Watson, and Outram, C.S. ; Saanders and Tandy, planters; 
Stewart Clarke, 8iirfj;i‘on ; Castle, Hinde, Burkinyoung, and Haringtun; 
KuaiguM Marsh and Olipbunt. 
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tho SMino name, and which was the capital or chief town of 
district, also called Saharanpur. Tlie population of tlio t.i>wn 
amounted to aboiit forty thousand—many of tliem ]\Iulianuna- 
dans, with rather a had cliaracter for turhiilene(^ In tlio 
earlier portion of the ]>resent century Saharanjuir liad lH‘.(‘n one 
of the frontier stations of the Jhitish territories, d'o ^^uard it, 
a rather strong f(»rt had been built on its northern 
face. Jhit to such an extent did confidence in tlieir 
star overriile in those days all suggestions of «tuiiuu. 
prudence in the Rritish mind, that, on th<‘ (extension 
of our frontier, the exe(Uitive of the day liad convau'bHl the fort 
into a civil gaol, whilst the same authority had allowed tln^ 
Stud Department to run up the ditclies and mud walls of tlunr 
paddocks so close to the ramparts of the said gaol, that it would 
have been easy from their cover to pick oil the sentries oi* its 
walls. 

When tho mutiny broke out at Miratli, tlio Jhiro])e.an male 
population of Saliaranpiir, imduding clerks, numbtTcd only six 
or seven jiersons. The Eurasians were scan^ely more', 
numerous. There was over the treasury a native 
guard of some seventy or eighty Sipaliis, c-om- 
luanded by a native officer, and furnisliod by the 211th Nativci 
Infantry from Muradabad. The civil gaol guard, numlxu'ing 
about a hundred men, in addition to their duties (‘oniKMtted witli 
tho gaol, furnished guards to tho civil offi(;ers’ ]ious(?k. Through¬ 
out the district likewise, was scattered the ordinary poli(Hi 
force, amply sufficient in times of peace* to rcj)r(.'ss the dis¬ 
order of a population numbering even nearly a million souls. 

The position of Saliaranpiir was in eveiy r(3siK‘ct of great 
importance. It was the point whence tho road led 
to Dehra and to the hill stations of Masiiri and 
Landaur ; it was contiguous to liiirki, from the canal lum. 
establishments of which tho army before Dehli was 
largely supplied with men and materials for forwarding tho 
siege; and it was the seat of one of the Gov(3rnmont hinds. 
Yet now the entire district, comprising likewise the Engineering 
College, the canal workshops and costly aqueducts, seenncl to 
be at the merc^^ of the . ipahis and the disaffected natives, for 
there were no European troops who could be summoned with 
any hope that the call would be responded to. There were 
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indeed Eiiroponn troops at IMiratli, some seventy miles distant. 
Blit, until after tlie fall of JAdili, timidity bordering upon 
panic ; sidlishness, utterly neglectful of tbe general public weal; 
ruled with fatal effect the military counsels at that station. 

Fortunately th(U-e were men at Saliaranpiir whose bold 
s])irit and ready resource snp])lied the place of 
spaiikie' soldi(u*s. Tlic magistrate, ]\lr. ]|ol)ert Spankie, was 
an al)]e ])ul)lic servant, full of energy and mental 
power. Tlis lieutenant, Mr. Diindas Robertson, joined to a 
manly and en(‘rg(‘tic iiatun? a deal- head and a 
coolness not to b(> surj)assed. A fit associate with 
th(‘S(^ was Lieufmjant Brownlow, of the Engineers, 
(^ool, daring, ent('.rprising, and rcvsolutc^ With such men at 
Saharanpiir there was yet a glimmering of hope that the crisis 
might be surmounted. 

TIui n(‘ws of tlie outlmeak at Mirath reached Saharanpiir on 
the evening of tlui 14th of May ; tliat of the massacres at Dehli 
on the following day. ]\Ir. JSpankie at once convened a meeting 
of* the residents. At the meeting it was decided to 
ni(MM)n-(om- hold the station, l)ut to despatch the women and 
^ias\'io^’ children to IMasuri. This arrangement was carried 
out at ()nc(.‘. As soon as ])ossible after the de])artiire 
oi‘ the ladies, those ot* the gentlemen of the station who had 
remaiiu‘d behind^ determined to unite and o(5CU])y one house. 
The clerks and Eurasians, invited to join them, showed at first 
some disinclination, l)ut in a day or two they changed tlieir 
minds and acceded to thc^ j>ro]K)sal.f 

>S])ace wdll not ])ermit me to detail in full the preliminary 
dangers which threatened these few bold men. 


nAiifrorsthat Ah)w, it wjis the mutiny at the not distant station of 

suiuhaupur. jMuzaffarnagar; now, it was the approach of two 

mutinous com}>anies of the sappers and miners ; 
now, a combination of the villagers to attack them. This last- 
named danger, a very serious one, was warded off by acting on 
the princi})le, so cons])ieuous during the mutiny, and so 
successful whenever acttal upon, that boldness is prudence.” 
Instead of waiting for the intended onslaught, Mr. Robertson, 
enlisting in his cause some influential and well-disj)osed land- 
owners, anticipated it by attacking and ca})turing the conspira- 


* Two Imd d it, ostensibly to escort tbe ladies, 

t DUtrivt Lat its during the lievolt, page 25. 
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tors. Continuing to pursuo tliis policy, IMr. RoLortson, taking 
with him a few of the 4tli Lancers (native), a 
detachment of the 29th Xative Infantry, and some dis- 

police, proceeded to the most important .‘ind the 
most disaftected parts of the district to assert 
British authoi'ity. l>y a comhination of tact and daring ]\T.r. 
Rol)ertson accomplislied a great deal, lie soon ascertained, 
liowever, that tlie landowners sympathised witli the rahhle, and 
tliat the fact that rehellion, not plunder, was their ol)j(‘Ct, 
would make liis task extremely difficult. Further succ(iS8, he 
felt, would de])end on the fidelity of the Si])ahis. 

Hitherto those had shown no sign of wavering, hut 
very soon there appeared amongst tlnni the sym])- Sipahis. 
toms of disaffection so common elsewhere. On tlio 
80th of May, Mr. Koliertson had heen joined hy two companies 
of the 5th Eegiment of Native Infantry. Theses mutini(.‘d on 
the 8rd of June. Undaunted, the gallant civilian still con¬ 
tinued his noble efforts in the cause of ordiu*; nor, 
though the detachment of the 29th Native Infantry hoii iiuids uis 
revolted on the 11th of July, did he, or his su])erior, Kromid not- 
for one single hour relax their hold on the district. 

Tliis was still virtually British when tlio fall of Dehli removed 
from the native mind the calculations which till then had 
inspired them to resist. 

At the civil station of Muzaffarnagar, about midway l)etween 
Saliaranj)!!!’ and Mirath, the native guard over the 
treasury was furnished by the 20th Jb'giment of 
Native Infantry, quartered at Mirath. Tliis regi¬ 
ment had taken a prominent part in the famous outbreak of the 
loth of May. It was not to l>e expeeJed, tlierelbre, that the 
detachment would abstain from followiiig the exampbi set at 
head-quarters. For three days, however, it did abstain. Nor 
did the 8ipaliis comi)osing it make any demonstration until the 
British magistrate on the spot had given a signal proof of his 
belief in the collapse of British rule. That official, 

Mr. Berford, with a j)recipitancy as unworthy as it 

was rare, closed the puldic offices on the receipt of the bad nows 

from Mirath. Ho suhsevpiently took refuge in a small house in 

the town, withdrawing the guards posted over the 

gaol for his own personal j^rotection. The conse- 

quence of this abnegation of authority was the rise in 

revolt of the inhabitants of the district. Landowners and peasants 
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alike Relieved that the kiiti of British rule had set, never to rise 
a^ain. Every man wlio liad a grievance, the ])liiijderers by pro¬ 
fession, the ])hind(‘rers hy o])]>ortuiiitv, seized the gohh'ii clianoe. 

Nor wen^ th(‘ Sijwiliis 1 lien backward. They broke 
an<niio o])(‘M tlio treasury, canied away Jill they could con- 
mutmy. vey, and marelual for Muradabud. ddie bulk of the 
]>lun<l(‘red mon<‘y fell to tin* towns])eo])le and dis¬ 
trict revolt(‘rs. d’hc.re was no oin* to ])r(‘vent or to ivmonstrate 
with tliem. Authority had disapjaaired with Mr. Ih'rford. 

But the risings in the nortln‘rly ])ortions of tin* North-West 
HroviTic(*s W(*r(‘ trilling com]»ar(‘d with those in 
ituhiikimnd. ]>,,]^jip'JTu* ])rinci|)al station in Jiohilkhand 

is B>ar<'li. llorc, in lHo7, W(‘r(* cantoned the 8th lrreii;ular 
(Cavalry, the 18th and OHth Native Inlantry, and a native 
battery of Artillery. ddn‘, bri^adi* was commanded by B>rijj!;adier 
Sibbald. Ihireli was lik(‘wise the chief civil station 
JJohilkhand, beinjj; the head-(]uarters of the 
(k)mmissioncr. The (diristian ])o])uhition, including 
Eurasians, sonn‘what cxcc(*d(‘d a. hundnul in number. 


The uticasy feeding amongst the native troo])s, which had 
manitestod itsi'lf s(> strongly in lh*ng{il in the month 
of Marcdi, gradually travelling up country, had 
t-utiou. rcaclu'd Bardli in Ajiril. During that month the 
men of the* infantj'v regiments there stationed 
(piestioned tlu*ir oflici'i's regarding the new' cartridges, and 
aski‘d ])ointedly wdn'tlicr it were true that those cartridges were 
greasi^d with the fat of the cow and of tin* ]>ig. The reply 
given by the oflicms was a])]>arently satisfactory, for the 
exciU'iiu'nt creat(‘d by the rumour almost at once subsided. 
Ikit the intnuluction into the n‘giments of the new musket drill 
again roused susjiicion. d'he natives of India are essentially 
conservative in their views. A case for innovation must be 


very clearly put to convince them. The Sijiahis at 
Jlii'dli, their minds jiroiie to susju'cion, could not 
tlu‘n understand the reason why, for any military 
purpose, a new musket or a new musketry drill should be 
necessary. W e and our fathers,” they said, “ have conquered 
Hindustan w ith the present musket; wTat is the use of a new 
one?” They continued, however, to ]>ractise the new drill, 
and, wdien taught singly, even touched the cartridges, though 
with evident dislike. 


Up to the beginning of the second week of May the men 
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'riicir minds 
|)rof)(.! to sUii- 
liicloH. 


when drilled toi^ethor, hy companies, had been taup;ht only tlie 
new bayonet exercise. Ihit in the second we(*k it was deemed 
advisable to instruct them in the new S 3 \stem of ball-])racti(H). 
The exj>eriment be^an with tlie grenadier e()in[>any ol tlie IHth 
Native Infantry. Hut only one round per man was served out. 

It hap])eiu‘d that an arrangement ])revionsly considered—by 
which the j^uns of the battery were to bo moved Irom their 
actual position close to th(5 {U'actice-^round—had taken ellect 
early on the Auuy morning on which it had becni dcadded that 
the men of the jj:;renadier (•oni])any of the ISth Native Inlantry 
should make their first exjierimeiit with the new 
ammunition. dV> the minds of the Sipahis, alnvidy 
ov(u--ex(;ited, this change in the ]>osition of tlu? guns 
was a new revelation. The snsjiiciou flasluMl u])on their minds 
that the guns had becm shifted with the sole obje(;t to coerce 
them into using the obnoxious cartridges, ddiis, too, a(;(;ounted 
for tlie fact, wliich at the time liad sinmied so strange*, to them, 
that only one round of balhid ammunition had Inuju served out 
to each man. They would thus be formed u|> on 
the practice-ground, th(‘y argued, ])ractically de¬ 
fenceless, liable, at a given word, to be swept away 
by the guns. The suspicion, soon become conviedion, 
spread to the entire regiment, ddie grenadier com]>any had 
already set out. A considerable number ol’ tlie men of the 
other comjianies ran then to the artillery lines to ujdiraid the 
gunners for thus aiding the attempt to take away their 
comrades’ (;aste ; but the bulk of them, gloomy, anxious, but 
determined, waited in their lines the booming of the guns, or 
the return of the grenadiers. When these ajipeared, 
unharmed, the excitement for the moment cooled. 

UiiJy, however, lor the moment, llie same day tiny, 
brought to the station news of the mutiny at 
MiTath, of the disaffection of the districts round Hanffi, and 


I’anic caupfi.1 
by tlu' i.liaiige 
id po-ition of 
ilio guns. 


* The real object was to place the guns under IIjo charge of the 8th 
Irregular Cavalry. Tliey were in fact regularly cniiHdcd to that corps. It 
will he seen in the text that uhsequontly they were witbdmwn, and re.dorcil 
to their own men. This resb^ration was a part of tin; f igning-conlidencf? 
policy so popular in the (irovernment circles of Calcutta. Idie Sn}>ahdiir of 
the Artillery, whose teurlul protestations in favour of the restoration of th(i 
guns exeikd the sympathy of many, subH(i(pi(!nt]y assumed the comrmiiid of 
the rebellious brigade, and eventually commanded in chief at Dehli. HiS 
name was Hakht Khan. 
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of ovil (liK]iosition8 raaTiifosted l»y tlio native regiment stationed 
at Mnradahad. 

This was en tiie 14th. The l>rigadiei% Sihhald, was absent on 
;i tour of inspetTion. Ills ])laee was temporarily 
‘o(;ciipied by Colonel Colin 4'ronp, a gallant and 
distinguished oilietu*. Colonel Trou]) had not been 
an indifTorent spectator of all that had been going on in the 
native army during the ju’eeeding twai months. Ihit, experienced 
as lie was, shrewd, (dever, and discmming Ix^yond most of the 
old olliem’s of tln^ Company’s army, not even (blonel d'ronp had 
detected tJie radical cause of tlie disease lie was called u[)on to 
com hat. lie believiMl that it could, be cured by 
Is in favour persuasioii, by an unbounded display of coniidimce, 
inoaHurcs. l)y, lu tact, treating the bi])aliis as one would treat 
naughty children, by assuring them that all ])reviou8 
offences would be condoned, if they would behave well for the 
future. In a word, he was a believer in Mr. iJeadun's theory of 
“ a passing and groundless panic.” 

Ihit (’olonel Troup did not the less take every possible 
inoasun'. to meet an eniergency which he foresaw miglit at any 
luomeiit arrive. Of all the regiments under his command he 
believed most imjilieitly in the Sth Irregular Cavalry. 
JuUr^Cavalry antecedents of that n^giment gave him reason 

for liis belief. Not only was it a s})len(lid regiment, 
well manned, well horsed, and well (commanded, but it had but 
a very short jicriod bidbre come forward at. a. critical period to 
show its readiness to ]>roce(Hl wherever the interests of the 
Hritish sm vice might demand its presence. AVheii, in 1852, 
the d8th licgiment of Native Infantry had refused to proceed 
to Pegu, on tlie ground that the caste of the men would be 
ruined by a sea voyage of eight days, the 8th Irregulars had 
volunteered to sail thither. Taken at tiieir word. 


The sth Irn'- 
guUr Cavalry. 


Ibio'L^te they marched from Ibinsi to the port of embarkation, 
iieuta. a distance of a thousand miles, without losing a 

single man from desertion. Pioceeding by sea to 
Pegu, they not only rendered there most excellent service, but 
made themselves remarkable for their discipline and their 
intelligence. Their native officers were men of good family, 
given to manly and intellectual pursuits, and proud 
their regiment and their service. 

The acting commandant of this regiment was 
Captain Alexander Mackenzie. Captain Mackenzie had been 
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Bome years with the 8th. He had served with it as adjutant 
and as second in coiuinand. He was devoted to the regiment, 
gave to it his undivided care, and was unsur\>ass(‘d in all the 
(jualities of a conimanding oRicer. He was well supi)orted l)y 
his sec<»iid in command, Lieutenant llecher. 

Up to the ])eriod at wliich my narrative has arrived the 
conduct of tliis regiment had heen most exemplaiy. (V)lonol 
Troup, then, leolving at its antecedents and at its actual 
heliaviour, liad reason to regard it as liis mainstay in case of an 
outl)rea,k. 

It was, 1 have said, on the 14tli of May, that the evil news 
from tlie outer world reached Bareli. C(>lonel Td'oup 
at once directed that the sticngth of the regiment ^ 

he most trusted should he doubled; he wrote to the ot 

civil authorities recpiesting them to ])lace under his gui.frH! 
orders all the sawars, or liorse patrols, in their 
distj'icts; lie recalled all ollioers from leave; and ho recom¬ 
mended that die ladies and cbildren, in fa(;t, all the 
Euro])i‘an women and children, should he sent otf to 'Ik* 

the hill station of iNaini Tab* Large cavalry hnu.'* 
]>ickets Avere thrown out, and the Irregulars were 
ke])t ready to turn out at any moment. At the same time 
(kjlonel Trouj) paraded the brigade, and addressing 
the men assured them that they liad nothing to hiar ,11- 

as long as tiny" continued to behave themselves ; that luovc the 
no now cartridges were coming, and that, if any ti'jo 
should come, he wcmld destroy tlnmi on the pau’ade- 
ground in their presence. On the following day, the Kith, 
further to allay the sus])icions of the men, he had the guns 
imwed back to their former ))osition. 

But the evil was too dee])ly rooted to be removed by smooth 
words. Notwithstanding all Colonel Troujj’s elForts 
the suspicions were not allayed and confidence did 
not return. For some days, indeed, the Sipahis 
ccuitinued to perform their duties with precision, 
but they were, whether in tlie lines or on guard, always in a state 
of excitement, d'his excitement was fed ly the evil-disposed of 
the city, by emissaries li un Mirath, from l)ehli, from Firuzpiir, 
and especially by intriguers from the districts instigated by 

* The ladies, women, and cliildren were at orife sent olf to Nuirii Tab 
escorted thither by a detacliment of the 8tli Irregular Cavalry. 
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one Khiln r»Jilia<lur Kban, a ])eiisi()iier of tlie Oovernmcnt, and 
tlio beir of tlu* faiiioiin Koliilab (.‘liief, Hafiz Rabinat Kban.* 
l>ri;j;adi(o‘ Sii>})abl returned to Hareli on tlie Hltii. From 
tlmt datx^ till tin* 2!Mb, no inateTial e]ian<;o oecairred in tlie state 
of affairs. ^J’lie l)ri^a<ii(‘r eonfirnied and earri(Ml out all (\)lonel 
lV()n]»’s a 7 Tan<j:;(‘nKnits. WJiilst tbe atteni])ts at “ management ” 
on tbe ]iart of the Jb’itisli were continued, tbe Si])abis displayed 
tlK 3 sus]tieions, tlu' excitement, tbe sullen determined mien, 
cN)inbine<l with ri^id performance of duty, wbicb cbaraeterised 
tlieir (‘omrades at other stations. Ibit on tbe niorn- 
oi‘ the 2i)tb, Colonel d'roii}) received a note fniin 
Mr. Alexander, tla^ Commissioner, iTifdrminii; bim 
that it had come to bis knowledge that bis, Colonel Troiiji’s 
rc'giment, tbe (iStb Native Infantry, intended to mutiny that 
day. Colomd d'rouyi bad but just ]Kn'used tbat note wben tbe 
native sc^rgeant-major of bis ri'giment ran lireatbless into bis 
j)res(uice to tell bim tbat whilst bathing in th(3 river tbat 
morning, tbe men of both regiments, the IHtb and OHtb, had 
sworn to rise at 2 r.M. and murd(‘r their Europi'an officers. 

Colonel dhou]) act(‘d at once as tbe emergency required. He 
warned tbe oftieers of tlie tlnx'e regiments and of 
tlie arti 1 Icry : infornu‘d the brigad(‘ major, Captain 
Hrownlow, of the notic(*s lui liad riKalved, and re¬ 
commended liiin to ride off at once to report the 
information to tbe brigadier, fixing tbe lines of tbe 8th 
Irregular (hvalry as tbe place of rendezvous for all. 

It was about I (fcloek in the day wben (hptain Mackenzie 
n'ceived tbe order to turn out bis regiment. In a 
very few minutes the men were in their saddles, and 
ImguiurM. certainly, as far as a]q>earances went, no men could 
have displayed a more loyal s])irit, or a greater readi¬ 
ness to do their duty, than did the men of the 8tli Irregulars. 
The regiment continued mounted for two hours. In tbe 
interval, wbetber from tbe attitude of tlie cavalry, or from 
some (.itber reason, tbe men of tbe infantry cbanged their plans. 
Tbe rising xvas ])ost]»oned. 

*Tbe bolniAdour of the 8tb Irregulars bad justified Colonel 

♦ Hafiz Kiihniiit was the Inst indt peiideiit Muharanaulau nih r in Rohilldiand. 
He was ilereuted and slain in 1774 in a battle auainst the RritiBh, under 
Colonel Champion, fought near Eatliganj. Klian Rahadur Khan received 
one pension us the descendant and heir of the last ruler of the Rohilabe, 
another ua a retired civil ofliecr of tbe British Government 
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Troup’s confideuce. On this apparently crucial day not a 
syuiptom of disaffection had l)eeu manifested by a single 
troo})er. Yet—curious fact—on the evening of that 
day, Colonel Troup received from a sure autliority 
information that tho men of that regiment were not 
a})so]utoly to be relied upon ; that they had sworn 
not to act against the infantry and artillery, tliough 
they would not harm or raise a hand against any 
European. Tlie horizon was becoming darher. 

The night of the 29th, the day and night of tlie dOth, were 
passed in excitement on tho one side, in watcljfnlness on the 
otlier. Colonel Troup did not doubt now but 
that the outbreah was a (]U(^stion, not of days, but fools the 
of hours. Eew of tho other officers shared liis 
ojiinions. Tlie brigadier, the brigade-major, tho 

officer commanding tlie 18th, the ofiiiter commanding tho 
battery, all believed that the storm would jiass over, (’aptain 
Mackmizie, whilst sharing (^)lonel Troup’s opinions regarding 
the other regiments, had still faith in his own men. It wouhl 
have been strangle had it been otherwise, for U]) to the dlst of 
May the fidelity and devotion of the 8th Irregulars and their 
officers had alone kept down revolt. 

On the morning of the 31st the crisis came. It was heralded 
by the usual attempt at incendiarism, Captain 
Hrownlow’s house having been fired in the small May3i. 
hours of the morning. Tho only other warning Jiaw^****^ 
given was that conveyed by the behaviour of the 
men on the treasury guard, who had snatched from a 
native official a letter he was carrying to the fort, torn it up 
in his face, and abused him. This was the first 
serious impropriety committed by the native soldiers 
at Bareli. These two occurrences put many on tJieSip&his. 
their guard. 8till all continued quiet in the lines, 
when, just at 11 o’clock, the report of one (jf the battery guns, 
followed by a volley of musketry and tho yells of the 8ij)4his, 
warned every one in the station that the crisis was ujion them. 

The rising in fact had been thoroughly organised by the 
Si pa his. Parties had been told off to murder each 
officer. The hour fixed was 11 o’clock on that 
Sunday, the 31st. No sooner had the regimental andreToiv^ 
gongs struck eleven strokes than some Sipahis of 
the 68th rushed to tho guns and poured a volley of grape 
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into tlio ]ioiis(‘H nearest 1o tlieir lines. Small parties carrying 

^vitll tli<*ni tlieir muskets went otl‘ to each separate 
I hf'y Iiiutiiiv. , , , . , IT- ^ 

hungalow ; the remainder rnslied out in a mass to 

l)urn, to kill, 1o destroy. 

Tli(‘ warning of wliictli I have sv>oken laid induced many 
ofliccrs to ]iav(‘ their liorses sadilled, and to hold themselves 
ready for immediate action, ddie rendezvous was 
the lilies ot‘ the Sth Irregulai's. 'To reach thos(.‘ 
rfiKk‘/,V(<io. lines soiiH^ had to ga,llo]> acmss tlKunlaiitry parade- 
ground (‘Xposinl to volleys of grape and musketry. 
Othc'Ts, ignorant of the ])revious oecui-nuicc's of the morning, 
and, th(“reiore, not AS'arned, w(*re forced to take refuge in the 
city. The hi’igadier. mounting ids horse on the first discharge 
of th(‘ hat^(‘r^' guns, rode off at once, hut was shot 
sii*rui'i''iH ]i(‘ was making for the nuide/voUH. 

hiot. ()ther officers shaix-d the same fate, some at the 
t ime, s()me lahux 


Actidii cf 
('afttiiiii Mu(’- 
Ui'ii/ii'. 


I'ut, whilst all are hasUuiing to riuide/zvous, the reader 
must outstri]! tlumi, and see wdiat Captain IMackenzie and his 
rt'giment w<u’(‘ doing thene 

.\t 10 o'clock that morning a Hindu hMsaldar of his regiment 
had r<']iorted to Mackenzie that some of the Hindus 
of his tr(H)]), whih‘ l»athing, ha<l }i(*ard the Sipaliis of 
t he 18th and dSth say that they intended to rise that 
day at 1 1 (feloek, murder every European—-man, 
woman, and eliild—in tin* ]da(*(‘, seize tlie tnaisury, and open 
tlie gaol. Similar I’cports had htaui so ])revalent during tlie 
preceding fortnight that Maekcuizie was justitied in not giving 
imjilieit credence to this. ]>ut, as a measure of }>recaution, he 
stuit ord(‘rs to his native adjutant to warn the native officers 
eoiiimanding troojis to have their men ready to turn out at a 
moment’s notice. He also iin])arted the information by letter 
to Colonel Troll]), ddien Mackenzie, Eecdier, and the suigeon, 
Currie, liad their liorses saddled ; they breakfasted ; 
then donned their uniforms so as to be ready for 
immediate action, ddiese ()|H‘rations had seai'cely 
heen completed, when the lirigade-major, Captain 
Hrownluw, rushed in with the information that the row had 
begun. Almost simultaneously the tire of the battery guns 
and the discliarge of musketry came to confirm his story. 
Colonel Troup followed almost immediately. Mackenzie and 
Becher at once mounted their horses and rode down to their 


111' and his 
(iflicers j»ro- 
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lines to turn ont the men. 1st, 2n(l, ainl Rrcl troo}>s oi‘ 

the Sill, forming the ri^'lit win^, were soon drawn up 
in front of their lines faeinii; the station. Uut it seem- InonV 
ing to Mackenzie tiiat tlie troops of tlio hd’t win^ 
sliowed unusTial delay, he ]>roeeeded amon^*st tlnmi to hashm 
their moveiuents. Meanwhil(\ the confusion was every moment 
increasing. From all ])arts of Ilareli, oflicers, 
civilians, and others, were running and ridinir; into iiastcn 
the lines for protrcjtion. ddie artillery and infantry niov.iu-ias oi 

• I . 1 ’•! r 4.C tlio, lettwin^ 

were Ki'epnnj!; u]^ a (constant and ra])id tire on the 

fugitives, whilst all around bungalows were l)eginning to smok(^ 

and bfize. Kee‘ping his head cool all tliis time, Mackenzie^ 

gallantly ai(hHl by l>e(*h(‘r, had turned out the trooj)S of the 

left wing, and was getting them into order, when 

ha])]:)ening to look round, ho saw the troops of the vviiig go ott • * 

riglit wing go “'J'hrees right,” and move oif at a 

trot to the right and rear of the lines. Digging his spurs into 

his horse, Mackenzie (pnckly lieaded tlie wing, halted 

it, and asked by whose order they had moved. The 

liisaldar commanding the 1st squadron replied that 

Colonel Troup had given the order. Upon this, Mackenzie rode 

on to Colonel Troup, who had moved ahead in com])any witli 

some officers and civilians, and asked what ho pro[)oKed to 

do. Troup, who by the death of the l)rigadier ha<l become tlie 

senior officer in the station, replied that he pnqtosod 

to retire on Naini T«al. Mackenzie, still feeling sure 

of his men, earnestly requested permission to bo fnlllp’s ppr- 

allowed to take his regiment back and try and re- niinhioi, to 

cover the guns. Iroup re[)lied that it was useless; rnuUuecrH. 

but, yielding at last to Mackenzie’s urgent pleadings, 

ho consented in these words : “ It is no use, but do as you 

like.” 

The fact was that Colonel Troup, influenced by the informa¬ 
tion ho had received on the night of the dOth of May 
and confirmed in his view by the delay of the left i>ivf rsity oi 
wing to turn out, had come to mistrust the 8th " 

Irregulars. Mackenzie, on the other hand, whilst 
thoroughly believing in them, felt satisfied tliat the Mackenzie, 
order given to them by Colonel Troup to follow the 
Europeans to Naini Tal was the one order which would try 
their fidelity to the utmost, as the carrying it out would irn 
pose upon them the necessity to leave all their property, and, 

VOL. HI. p 
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in Roni(‘ iriRtancoR, t]ios(‘- for wlioin Huy cared more than for 
their }>ro])e.rty, at tin; morcy of tlie r(‘hels. Tliere can be no 
(louitt now that the information on wliieli (Adonel Troii]) acted 
was j)artly true. Th(*re w(‘re traitors ainont:;Ht tlie 8tli Irregu¬ 
lars. Jh'oniineiit amongst tlu'se was tlie scuiior native officer, 
Muhammad Shaft, ddiis man had been gained over 
by Khan Hahadur Khan, and had in his turn done 
his best to gain the men. Yet it is to ]>e regretted, 
1 think, that Mac;ke.nzie’s arrangiamuits were interfered 
with b(dbr(^ the temjX'r of the men had lieen actually tested. 
^idi(5 mov(‘ment to the right, and tin; remonstrance with 
< ’olonel Troll]), lost many jirecious moments at a most critical 
j)eriod. 

d’he value, in fact, of a few monuuits was n(;ver more clearly 
demonstrated than on this oc<*asion. Whilst Mac- 
kenzie had been talking to(^)lonel Troii]), the left 
wing had b(‘en drawing u|) in line. The moment 
they wer(‘(juit(‘ready, the traitor, Muhammad Shafi, 
watching his o|)])ortunity, gave the order to the men of the 
wing to follow liim, and at onc<; rode towards the cantonment. 

Mackenzie liearil the tram]) ol“ their hors(;8’ feet 
muu* the moment after h(‘ had receivcal (A don el Troup’s 
hiH jx'rfidy. ]>ermission to do as he liked. He did not at once 
rt'alise tin; cause of their a(‘tion, for almost simul¬ 
taneously" with it arose tin; cry that they had gone to charge 
the guns. Mackenzii; at once addressed the mcm of 
^ving, and told them he was going to take 
them to recover the guns. The men received the 
intelligence with a})])arent delight, and followed Mackenzie 
—aerom])anii‘d by IVIr. Guthrie, the magistrate, and some 
officers*—at a steady trot to the ])ara(h‘-ground. On arriving 
there they found the left wing drawn up, apparently frater¬ 
nising with the rebels. It was necessary to bring them back, 
if ])ossible, to their allegiance; so JMackeiizie, leaving his right 
wing under charge of Hecher, rode up to them and addressed 
them. Whilst, however, in the act of speaking, and after the 
men had shown a disposition to follow him, there arose from 
the magazine of the 18th Native Infantry—the point where 

• Their names were Captain Kirby and Lieutenant Fraser of the Artillery; 
Captain Paterson and laeuteuant Warde, G8th Native Infantry; Lieutenant 
Hunter, Ibth Native Infantry. 
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the mutinous Si])iihis were massed and wln'n^ a p^uu hatl been 
j)laced - a cry summoning all the sawars to rally round 
the jMuhammadan llap; and to n|)lu>hl tindr rclip;ion ; 

“ otliervvisc,” shouted the speaker, “tin*. Miihauima- 
dans will bo forced to eat pork, and the Iliudiis 
beef.” At the saiue time a p;reen flap; was hoistcMl. 

The cry, and the sip;ht (^)f the Hap;, arrest(Ml the favourable 


PiisBiouati- 
aHjit'al of tlio 
inut iiHM'frt t.(j 

the sth Irrr- 


disposition of the men of the left 


and AMackcn/-ie, findinp; 


his efforts with them Ijopeless, rode back to the iip;ht. Il(‘re, 
however, a new disa])])ointment awaited him. Idle men of 
this winp; had felt the influeinic actinp; on the left, 
and had bemni to steal off. l>y the tiling Mackenzie aii go 

, ~ 1 " <• 1 over t,t) the 

returned, men to the numher oi about ont^ tioop rcboiH, 

alone remained. Amongst these were most of tlnj 

native olUccrs. With so small a body it w^as hojxdess to 

charge, and it was almost certain that an ord(‘r to that efftitd 

would not have* been obtiyed. Mackmizi<3 retired then in the 

direction taken by Colonel dd*oup and tJni otinirs. As ho 

jiassed his r(‘gim<*ntal lines more men dro]>}H5d aw^ay, 

and before Ik; had gone half a milt; the number of [wenty-ihrw?. 

the faithful was reduced to twenty-three, of' whom 

twelve wa;re native oflicers! * 'IHiey overtook (k)lonel Trou[) 


* It is (lu(; to these twenty-tijret; iiiru to phiee on reeord th:il 1hoiiL,0) ev(;ry 
possible tcinptntiou wns held out to them to desert the Kiiro[K;iiris, not one of 
tliein yielded to it. Amid many 1 rials they ri'mained liiitlifnl, and managed 
to df) excellent service, dda; Itisahlar, Muliammtui Nazim Ivhan, not oidy 
left all Ids ])ro})t‘rty, hut three cddMren behind, to oht y the cull of duty. 
Mackenzie’s orderly, a Muhammadan, rode,, throuehoiil tin; n;treat of sixty-six 
ndles, Mackenzie’s second cliargor, a magnilieent iVrah, on whi(;h it would 
have been easy for him to ride oil. But he was laithful, and when the horse 
Mackenzie was ri(iing dro})j)ed dead the orderly at f)nce dismounted and 
proeet;d(‘d on foot, The.so men had their reward wlam Iho r( giment was 
rt^organise 1, and they redeeiiK;d, on the (Jth of Aj)ril, ISoS. tin; good name of 
tlieir regiment, h(.‘iug com men (led for the marked gallantry” they disphiy<;d 
at llarlia in Oudh unchT the command oft -aptain Maekenzic;. 

In tlie text I have recorded a plain and uriadorm‘<{ shdenn nl ol’Da; (;ondu(;t 
of Captain Mackenzie and Lieut-nant BcdaT on Diis Iryijig oeeasion. It is 
but just to both those oflicers that tiie opinion oj' Da- oflicei' eommanding the; 
brigade to which they ladoiiged should ho addod. In his report on Da* ev(;nta 
recorded in tin; text Colonel 1 oiip thus wrote: “in jusD(*(; to (!aptaiii 
Mackenzh* and Lieutt*nant Becher I (roiisider it my duty, iM)wevf;r much they 
like otlu'rs may have Ik^ti decedved by Dn;ir men, to state Diat in my opinion 
no two officers could have behaved better towards, or shown a la;tter or more 
gallant example to, their men than th(;y did. I was in daily, 1 may say 
hourly, communication with them, and 1 have great pleasure in stating that 

p 2 
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and his party twenty-threo miles from Bareli. Tronp was 
warm in his acknowledgments. In truth he never expected to 
see thei 


Kiir"- 
reach 
Niiiiu I'ai. 


“Thank (»od,” lie exclainuMl to Mackenzie, as the 
latter rode u[), “1 feare<l yon had j^oiie to C(irtain 
death.” The retiring party now united, ]>roc(‘eded 
without a, halt to Naini Tal, accom]>lisliing the 
distam^e, sixty-six miles, in twenty-two hours. 

()n the departure of th(i fu;:;itives for Naini 'fal the rebel 
rule was inau;i,urated at Ikireli. Every European house hut 
one had heiui hurnt down. Khan Bahadur Khan 
luici.iiuui- 'vva.s ]>roclaimed Yiciiroy of Bohilkhand. 11 is 
n'm-ir* vic(‘-royalty was haptisinl with hlood. 'The two 
pidj^es, Messrs. Jlohertson and llaikes; the deputy- 
coll(‘ctor, Mr. Wyatt; Dr. Hay, Dr. Orr, Mr. Buck, and 
liirtH^ ()th(T (dvilians; all the merchants, traders, and clerks, 
and all the women and children who liad not (piitted the 
station, were murdtu'ed. Most of these were judicially 

slaughtered—slaughtered, that is to say, hy the exjiress order 
of tlie new viceroy, an<l many of thcun after having 
t.ytiij* been brought into his iin^sence. ExtHised to this 

KhiUglltcr of ... y , , 1 ‘ 1 !• 1 • 

111 ' KiigiisU. t(‘rrihie ordiuu, (uist hy ruiiians at tlu^ teet oi this 
greater rullian, the English race still asserted itself, 
ddio gallant judsoners told the new viceroy to his face that, 
though he might water his new throne witli their blood, 
it would yet take? no root in the ground ; that, though lie might 
lind it easy to slaughter unarmed men, women, and children, 
British ])ower would yet assert itself to crush him. 

The bett(U* to assure the mastery and to rid himself of all 
rival claimants, Khan Bahadur Khan took the 
ailrKiuin''' <-‘Jii‘liest op})ortunity to persuade Bakht Khan, the 
iSuhahdar of artillery before albilled to, and who 
had assumed the title of Brigadier, to lead the Sifiahis to 
Delih, furnishing him with a letter to the king, lie even 
made a show of accom]>anying him. But it was only a show. 
He returned from tlu^ iirst stage to Bardi, fortilied his house, 
and, adding sacrilege to murder, destroyed the tomb of Mr. 
ddiomasiui, whilom Lieutenant-(Jovernor of the North-West 
Provinces, to build with the materials, after the manner of 


from the V( ry frst to the ]a?^t thoy were unremitting in the performance 
of tlu' inunv harnssing dutii-s required of tluaii.” Ccloiml Troup furthur 
rdHamuended lliem to the fuvuuiable iioiice of tlie Commander-iii-Cnief. 
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the princes of the House of Taimiir, a* luansolouin for him¬ 
self. He at the same time enlisted all the Miiham- 
niadans who would carry arms, and with tlndr aid n 

•lTf*7 ( -aUHOS illc 

began to oppress and plunder the rich Hindus. Briti-h mic 
The latter liegan very soon to regret the over- gnitoa. 
throw of the British rule. 

On the very same day on which the tragedy I have recorded 
was being enacted at l^areli, events not less startling 
were taking jilace at Sliahjahan]>iir, but forty-sevmi 
milcs distant. Tliore was but one native regiment 
at Shahjalninpur, the 28tli Itegiment of Native Infantry. The 
news of the Mirath outbreak, arriving about the lotli of May, 
had not caused less excitement at this station than elsewlieia*. 
But whilst the resid(uits, and csjiecially the oHicers, continued 
to trust tlie Sipabis, they looked for an outlinjak on tlie ])art of 
the notoriously turbulent ]>opulation. Little, however, occurred 
at tlio time to cause a])]>relienHion. But as day afttu* 
day passed, and rebellion seemed to be gathering 'Hk? sii»uiiiK 
head, unchecked by all about them, the Si])ahis began 
to dis|)b>y a behaviour not entirely consistent with 
duty. Still, however, their officers believed that the bulk of 
them were loyal. 

This belief was roughly and suddenly dispelled. The dlst 
of May wiiH a Sunday. Many of the residents and 
officers had gone hj church. They were still at 
their prayers when the 8 i 2 )ahis of the 28th rushed 
upon them. 

On hearing the tumult the chaplain went to the door of the 
church to meet the mutineers. He was at once 
attacked, but escaped for the moment with the hjss 
of his hand, sev( 3 red by a sword stroke. Ho was 
subsequently killed by some villagers. Mr. liicketts, ‘ 
the magistrate, whose vigilance had attracted towards him tln^ 
peculiar hatred of the mutineers, likewise received a sword cut. 
He then attempted to escape to his house, but was cut down 
about thirty-five yards from the vestry door. Mr. Labadoor, a 
clerk, was killed in the church. His wife, his sister-in-law, 
and the bandmaster of th-. regiment, escaped for the moment, 
but eventually met a worse fate. Another clerk, a Mr. Smith, 
stole away, but was tracked out and killed. 

The scuffle at the door of the church and the attack upon 
those who first presented themselves to the mutineers had given 
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time inoriTi to oilier officers and ladies present tliero 
to inijn-ovise a defence. (''aptain Lysa^ht, Mr. 
h/Irn* ' den kins, ;ind otlnirs 8U(*c(‘t‘d(Ml in harriii^ the chancel 
tiiuMsriv.H. doors .'i^'ainst th(*ir assailants. These, haj)])ily, had 
l)roii<:;ht with them n(> mnskets, only swords and 
elnhs, and so mistrust fill were they, that on ohserving the 
approach of one, solitary ofIi(‘er, (’a])taiii Sneyd, armed with a 
gun, they mad(‘ at once for tlu'ir lines to get tludr mnskets. 

Ida' genth'iiKUi had, hefon* this, pla.c(‘d the ladies in security 
in th(‘ church tniri t. Jlai-dly had they doin' this when the 
Sipahis w(uit off in tin' maniKT descrilx'd, and almost imme- 
iliately after\Nar<ls tlu'ir donn'stic s('ryants, faithful in this 
(‘xtla'inity, arriv'd at th(' chundi, bringing with them their 
masters’ guns and ritles. ddie English then ventured to o]»cn 
lh(‘ doors. Tiu'y found not only th(‘ horses and carriages, 
whi(‘h had brought, them t(» church, still <at the door, but 
(dustering I’ound about a hundred Sijaihis, ])rinci]»a]ly Sikhs, 
who had hasl.em^d up to rally round and to defend their officers. 
For th(' moment tli<'y wi're sah'. 

Meanwliih' tie* cantonuKUits had b(‘en a scene of tumult and 
bl oodsinMl. M hen oiu' jiarty of tlui mutineers had 
<11 nislird to th(' churcdi anothiT had fired the bunga- 
mni't. ^ ' he\s and sought out the EurojX'aiis. ddu' assistant 
magistrate was killed in tin* verandah of his court, 
Avhitlu'r he had lied for 7*<‘fug(‘. (’a}»t,ain James, in temporary 
(!ommand of tlu‘ L^Stli, was shot on the ])arade-ground whilst 
trying to reason witli his men. Jn reply to his arguments they 
ass(‘rled that they weri' m»t after all sneh great traitors, inas- 
much as tin y had si'rvtMl the (Jovernment faithfullj^ for twenty 
years. As he tnrmd away in disgust they shot liim. d'he 
mntinec'rs allo\N'ed Dr. Dowling, the surgeon of the regiment, 
to visit th(‘ hospital unmolested, hut, on his return, after he had 
hikt'ii n]> and ])lae(‘d inside his carriage his wife, his child, and 
his English maid, they shot him dead and wounded his wife. 
ISlie managed, however, to reach the other fugitives at the church. 

Then', now, Avere assemhled all the Europeans remaining 
alive. What Ave]'(‘ they to do? It was a terrihle extremity. 

r>ut (les])('rate situations require desperate remedies, 
uk«-r. futr*. ^ ami tlie only sensilde C(.»urse seemed to be to make 
la'sidt'iiee of the Ihijah of Towain—across 
the Omlli fnmtit'r, though but a few miles distant. 
4'liither aceoidingly they ])roceeded, and there they arrived 
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the same day. But their reception was iinfavourahle. Tlio 
Rajah declared liis inability to ]>rotect them and refused 
them shelter. Mr. Jenkins, the assistant map^istrate, who was 
one of the ]iartv, wrote at once to Mr. Thoina.son, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Muhamdi, in Oudh, to inibrm liim of the 
events at Slia]ijalian])ur, and to bef;^ liim to send all the 
available carriage to (Uiable tlie fu^jjitives to rt;ach Ids station. 
Mr. Tliomason r(‘C(iived tlie letbu- that ni^ht, and complied, as 
far as lie could, with the riMjuest. At JVliihamdi the fu|L;itives 
arrived, in a terrible ]dii.i;ht,^ two days later. But they were 
not saved. Dludr subse(juent adventures form one of the 
saddest ej)iso(les in the Indian Mutiny. 

Midway betwemi Bareli and Shalljalian])ur, tliou^li not in a 
direct lino, and s(tme thirty mihis from the former, lies the 
civil ytation of Budaiin. The ma}i;istrate and col¬ 
lector of this district, which took its name from the 
station, was Mr. William Edwards. Mr. Edwards had served 
as UiidcT Secndary in tlu^ Eoreign D(^])artment 
during the ruk*, of Lord Ellenborou^h. A nnui of 
observation and ability, lie had marked how, diiriii}^ 
the fifteen years preceding the mutiny, the <action of our revenue 
system had gradually ruined the landowners of the (M)untry and 
broken up tlie village communities. Under th(3 action of that 
revenue system landed rights and inter(3sts, sold for jietty debts, 
had been bought by strangers who had no sym])athy with the 
people. The dispossessed landowners, irritated and discon¬ 
tented, smarting uiuh^r the loss of their estates, 
looked upon the British Government as the author KniMtofour 
of their calamities; whilst the peasantry, connected teuL* 
with these landowners for centuries, bestowed u[)on 
them all tlieir symiiathy, reserving their hatred for the 
strangers—their patrons, the British. 

The social state in Rohilkhand having bijen gradually grow¬ 
ing to this i)oint, it can easily be conceiviul that, when the 
mutiny broke out in the North-West, Budaun was ripe for 
revolt. 

Mr, Edwards was well aware of the dangers which awaited 


* “Sad was the appearance of the poor Sludijaljanpiir fugitives on their 
arrival at Muhamdi; weary and with naked feet did ttwy witli nmcli 
difficulty and toil reach thus far .”—Narrative of the Shdhjuhdnjjur Mutiny 
and Massacre. 
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him in liiw isolated position. He was alone at Bndann. As 
soon as the r(‘Volt at Mirath had disclosed to him 
jsohit.d popi- |]i(3 nature of the im]>endiii^ (:^atastro])}ie lie had 
ivJvvuniH. s(‘iit his Avife and ehihl to Nairn' d'al. lie remained 
alome- Avcll .MAvare that the ]H)]uilation all around 
him Avas diseoiitented, that the eom])any of Sipaljis who guarded 
his treasui-y Avas not to Ix^ trusted, that the police Avoiild join 
in the seramhle Avhi(;h a signal from Bareli Avould inaugurate. 

d'o o])pos(‘ an iiisiirreetion on the ])art of these men 
Hissoiiury lidAvards had no resource heyond his brave and 

lesnUICf. c 

rt‘Solut(‘ heart. 

()n the 2tMh of ]\Iay Hr. Alfnal Bhilli])])s, the magistrate of 
Jlali, a statioT] in tlu^ Agra distihd, on the right haiik of the 
(langc'S, rode into Biidaun. He was on liis way to 
All. 1 ‘iiiiiipps p,<treli to demand ludp from thence, his o\vui district 
Uiuiuuui being in a state of insurrection. iMr. Bdwai'ds told 
him that hel]) was not to )>e looked for from Bareli, as 
In^ had himseli’ asked for it in vain. But two days later 
information n‘ach(Ml Edwards that the- important 
n.iwunisasks town of Bllsi was about to be attacked by the rebels. 
Harrh'.** d\) allow tliis ])lace to fall Avithout an eifort Avas not 
to be thought of. Edwards decid(‘d then to make 
another a])]K‘al to Baivli. Tlie answin* was favourable. Ho 
was promis(‘d a cojn])any of Si])ahis under a lhiro]>ean officer, 
hnio 1 doyfulh^ he Avas exjK'cting tliese, A\dien, on the 1st 
of June, h(‘ received inl’ormation tliat the entire 
Bareli brigade had mutinied, and that revolt reigned at that 
station. 

IMr. Edwards reeeiAa*d this information early in the morning. 

H(^ iin])arted it t(> jMr. liiilli])ps, Avho, realising at 
(.1 the mutiny oiiee tlie failure of liis mission, started at once to 
return to iiis district hefore tho roads should be 
barred by the rebels. A'ery soon after IMr. Ehillipps’s 
d(‘])artnro IMr. EdAvards Avas joined by two indigo planters, the 
Messrs. Donald, and by a subordinate of the salt department, 
Mr. (wibson. JJiese expressed tlieir resolution to accompany 
Mr. Edwards AvhithersoeA’cr lie might go. But at the moment 
IMr. lEhvards liad no mind to go anyAvhere. The 
aVia iK^piIia- ISipahis at Bndann had not yet broken into revolt, 
n vou^" and their commandant, on receiving the intelligence 

from BarcH, had voluntarily assured Mr. Edwards 
that he and his men would defend the treasury confided to 
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them to the last man. That very evening, however, they rose, 
and being joined by a ])arty from Bareli and by tlio released 
gaol-birds of the place, began to plunder and destroy. 

There was now nothing for tlie four Englishmen but fliglit* 
Their numbers, far from being a ])roteeti()ii, wc^re 
an embarrassment, for, witli the districts all around 
them surging, concealment, dillicult for one or two, otiursfltc. 
would be almost impossible for four. But there was 
no help for it. The four Englishmen, accom])anied by an 
Afghan servant of Mr. Edwards and, by an orderly—a ISilvh, 
Wa/ir Singh—both true men, rode at once for tludr lives. 
During the lirst few days, they gallo]>ed from village to village, 
quitting it, or remaining, as they found the native hostile or 
the reverse ; often forced to flee when most in neiul of food and 
rest. Tliey crossed the (binges two or thr(‘e times, 
tracing out a zig-zag ])ath in the ]ioj)e of avoiding 
dang(ir. Ultimat(ily, with the loss of one of their 
nniiiher, they reached Eathgarh. But Fathgarh, on the eve f)f 
revolt, was no abiding i)laco for fugitive Euro])eans. Mr. 
Edwards himself wished to make for Kanh])ur, or even lor 
Agra. Botli these routes having been ])ronounced 
impracticable, he and liis com])a,nions (letermimul, 
in pursuance of tlie advice of his friend. Mi’. IVohyn, 
the Collector of Fathgarh, to join Mrs. Ihobyn and her children, 
then at Dharmpiir, the fortified residence of a friendly native, 
llardeo Bakhsli. Mr. Edwards reached that place on the JOth 
of Jun<3 and found collected there many Furoj)eans. Most of 
these, however, returned to Fathgarh. Mr. Edwards, i.dwards 
Mr. and Mrs. Frobyn and their children, remained tuki s 
at Dharmpur, and ultimately—after the i)arty had 
undergone terrible troubles and privations, the 
weaker and more delicate of its members having been forced to 
lie for weeks concealed “ in a wretched hovel, occu¬ 
pied by buffaloes, and filthy beyond descrijffion, the 
smell stifling, and the mud and dirt over our the ProbyiiH. 
ankles,”—they reached Kanhpiir. They arrived at 
that goal of safety on the 1st of September, just three 
calendar months after Mr. Eawards had left Budaun. 

Meanwhile at that place rebel rule had been 
inaugurated. The authority of Khan Bahadur at Budaun. 
Khan was acknowledged, and the Sipahis, after 
having rilled the treasury, were persuaded to march to Dehli. 
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Tliaiiks to the prevision of Mr. Edwards, the rifling of the 
treasury was unusually unproductive, that gentleman having 
refuse<l, with a view to possible eventualities, to receive the 
instalments of revenue due from the land-holders. 

Muradabad lies forty-eight inih‘S north-west of Ilareli. In 
M it was garrisoned by one native regiment, the 

2l>th Native Infantry, and by half a battery of 
native artillery. Jt was likewise the seat of a civil district, 
with judge, magistrate and collector, assistant magistrate, and 
civil surg<Hjn. 

The news of the mutiny at Mirath reached Muradabad on the 
Kith ol’ May. No immediate result was apparent; 
i^'b^MirOv 18th intelligence reached 

ill ii8vicinity, the alltliorities in the station that a small party of 
the 2t)t}i llt'giimmt of Native Jnfantry^—one of the 
regiments whi(;h had mutinied at Mirath—was encamped, fully 
e(piip])(Ml and with a large (luantity of treasure, in the jungle, 
on the left bank of the Gorgan rivulet, about live miles from 
the station. 

The ojiportiinity was considered a good one for testing the 
Thotoniur always loudly professtd, of the men of the 

ofUK'S mV 21 )th Native Infantry. Accordingly, a company of 
Try commanded by (yaptain Faddy, was 

ordered for duty that night. The night was pitch 
dark, but as a siirjirise was inbmded that ciicumstance was in 
favour of the Biitish. At 11 o’clock, Captain Faddy set out, 
jireceded by thirty horsemen and accompanied by bis subaltern 
and some civilians. On a})}>roaching the Gorgan rivulet Faddy 
halted his infantry, and ordertid the cavalry to take up a 
position to cut off the enemy’s retreat. As soon as this movo- 
nient had been satisfactorily accomplished he 
fettUsiUcioOiy on to the enemy’s encampment with his 

infantry, over])Owered their sentries, and roughly 
awoke them from their slumbers. The darkness was so great 
that friend could only be distinguished from foe by the flash of 
the fire-arms. Owing to this tlie bulk of the insiirgents 
managed to steal off, with the loss, however, of all their arms 
and horses, ten thousand rupees in coin, eight prisoners, and 
one man killed. 

So far the men of the 29th seemed to have stood the tost well. 
It has indeed been asserted that they did not exert themselves 
as much as they might have done, and that, had their hearts 
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been in the struggle, they might liave prevented the escape of so 
large a number of the insurgents. Such was not, how- 
ever, the opinion of their officers at the time. At the doubiw are 
best it can only bo conjecture, for the pitchy djirkness 
of the night was quite sufficient to account for the (es¬ 
cape of the dark-skinned mutineers, roused suddenly from slumber. 

It would appear, however, that the mutineeis tlKnnselves did 
not consider that the hearts of the men of the 29th 
Native Infantry were very much incensed rigainst ^ 

them. For the very morning following the surprise 
just narrated a few of them, escaped from tliat sur])riso, came 
into the station and boldly entered the lines of the 2i)th ! l>ut, 
again, the 29th dis])layed a loyal resolution. The native 
sergeant who was leading the rebel Sipahis was shot down and 
the remainder were taken prisoners. It being considered unsafe 
to lodge the prisoners in the quarter-guard, they were sent to the 
gaol. It hap])cned, however, unfortunately, that the native 
sergeant who had been shot had a near relation in the 2t)th, and 
that this near relation was a man of some influenco in the regi¬ 
ment. No sooner had this man discovered who it was 
who had been slain than he collected about a hundred Somo evnico 

. ♦ , 1 1 i 1 iniitmuus 

men, the worst characters in the regiment, Jed them si)!rit. 

to the gaol, stormed it, and released not only the 

men of the 20th, but the six hundred prisoners lodged there! 

But the bulk of the regiment was still true. On hearing of 
the raid against the gaol the officers turned out 
their men, and these disj)layed the greatest alacrity 
in responding to the call made upon their h)yalty. tinues loyal. 
A number of them followed the Adjutant, Cajitain 
Gardiner, in pursuit of the rioters and the esc^aped convicts, 
and actually succeeded in bringing back a liundred and fifty of 
them. The civil authorities co-operated witli tlie military in 
this well-timed expedition, and are entitled to share in the 
credit due to its success. Subsequently, more of the insurgents 
were caught. 8ome even returned of their own accord. But 
the real crisis, far from having been surmounted, was still 
looming in the future. On the 21st of May the authorities dis¬ 
covered that a number of Muhammadan fanatics from Kampur* 
had collected on the left bank of the Eamganga, opposite the 


* Rain pur, the capital of a mediatized A%han chief, Mahomed Yusiif Ali 
Khan, lies eighteen miles to the east of Muradahad. 
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town of Murad ill )i'k1 , had hoisted tlie green flag, and were in 
CDimnuiiication with the evil-disjiosed men of the 
Annihcrcrisis jj, town itsclf tile threatening effect of 

tills doiiioiistratioii was maiufest at a glance. Ine 
fi}io])8 were all slnit, the streets were deserted, the doers of the 
houses wen; barred. 

It was ifatent to all that unless this demonstration were 
(“nconntf'riul with a firm and resolute hand the 
wVihom’h^^ Ih-ittsli cause was lost. The judge, Mr. Cracroft 
piierKctic AVilsoii, (Jailed 111)011 the military authorities to aid 
him. 'Idle aid was given. Setting out then with 
some sawars and with two officers and a company of the 29th, 
he attacked and disjxu'sed the fanatics. One of the latter 
levelled at ]\Ir. Wilson’s head a blunderbuss loaded 
with slugs. ]Mr. Wilson seized it in time. The 
through it. faiiatic then drew a jiistol from his belt; but before 
he could dis(;harge it a Si})ahi of the 29th knocked 
him down. That night the chief of the evil-dis]>osed party 
within th(j town was killed ])y the pihice. 

Two days later, the 2drd, another incident came to try alike 
tlie khiglish and the Sipahis. On that da}^ intelli- 
A tJJird crOs urrivc'd that two coiiijianies of sappers and 

miiKjrs, laden with plunder and fully equipped, 
were approaching the station. Instantly two conqianies of the 
29th .]S'ativ(‘ Infantry and sixty sawars were warned for duty. 
Captain ^Vhish, who (jommanded the party, took with him two 
guns and marchiul out on the road by which the enemy were to 
advance. Uut intelligence of his march had preceded him. 
The relnds, not caring to encounter him, crossed the river and 
made for the Tarai. ddie joint magistrate, however, tracked 
them with four sawars, and kept them in sight 

lumiTr'iiu came up, when, without the 

uimi. siniblance of a struggle, the rebels laid down 

theij' arms. Previous experience having demon¬ 
strated the im])olicy of bringing any prisoners into Mura- 
diibad, these men were deprived of their arms, their ammuni¬ 
tion, their moiu'V, and their uniform, and were turned loose. 

The good (jonduct of the ]uen of the 29th Native 
(^uses which Infantry in these expeditions had mirsed the hope 

were workuig ^ 1 i i t ^ 

on the Sipahis that they might remain staunch and loyal to the end. 

1 ) 111 it is easy now to perceive how, in the times 
that were approaching, it was all but impossible that this 
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should be so. The districts around thoiu wore suro’iiip;. Every 
day they were seeing; and talking; with men wlio appealed to 
the sentiment lyin^ nearest to their heart—to their religion 
and their caste; who told them that it was th('. deliherato 
intention of the Hritish (irovernnient to viohitt^ the latter; who 
pointed to the sufferings and privations their hrethren weri^ 
enduring in the sacred cause ; and who a])])ealeil at the same 
time to the baser passions of cupidity and ambition. Mura- 
dabad was but forty-eight miles from the larger station of 
Bareli, and wo have seen what was passing at Bandi during the 
last two weeks of May ! 

Until the 2nd of dune, however, the Sipfihis of the 2hth 
Native Infantry ])crfornied their duty loyally ami 
well. But early on the morning of that day it 
])ecame known throughout MTiradabad tliat rebellion at 
had proved triuinpliant at Bareli. Thu', judge and 
the magistrate had re(;eived tliat intelligence at 2 o’clock in the 
morning by the hands of a special messenger from the Nawab 
of Hampiir. 

The effect of this intelligence upon the Sipahis of the 29tli 
Native Infantry and ujx)!! the townspeople was 
prompt and significant. No one doubted but that a 
crisis was at hand. The men were sullen, sarcastic, siiKihu. 
and even rude in their manner : the townspeople 
defiant and disrespectful. Mr. Wilson’s energetic proposal to 
them to follow their officers to Mirath with their colours flying, 
taking guns and treasure with them, was met with derision. 
They had decided for themselves the ])art to be taken. 

The following morning they threw off all disguise. They 
began by refusing to all but the Europeans admis¬ 
sion to the building in which the public moneys 
were deposited, on the ground that the fanatics uisguiso. 
from Bampur might return to attack it. 

The civilians, prevented thus from exorcising absolute control 
over the treasure, thought it would prevent a general disturb¬ 
ance if it were so di 8 p) 08 ed that the Sipahis could take posses¬ 
sion of it without opposition They accordingly had it placed, 
the Sipahis quietly acquiescing, upon tumbrils, 
and formally made it over to the treasury guard.’ posaLsionof 
The magistrate, Mr. Saunders, seized the oyipor- 
tunity to destroy as many of the Government stamps 
in store as he could lay hands upon. The amount of the money 
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thus made; over to the Siiuiliis was hut £7,500. Tlioy were 
greatly disa})|)oirited at the smallness of the amount. In the 
first hurst of their fury they seized the native treasurer, 
dragged him to the guns, and threatened to blow him away 
unless lie would disclose the place where the remainder had 
been con(;eah;d. ( captain Faddy and Mr. Saunders rescued the 
man from his impending fate. But when the latter and Mr. 
Wilson wen; al)out to ride off a few of the disaffected men 
levelled thedr pieces at them and ran round to prevent their 
eseaj)e. Some of tlio native officers, however, reminding the 
men of the oath they had taken to s])are the lives of the 
Euro])e‘ans, induced them to lower their muskets and to desist. 

Simultan(;ously witli the seizure of the ru})oes the Sipahis 
deliberately a})})r()])riated the opium, and all the 
J?()P('riyOf ^ ]dat(;-(;hests and other pro})erty consigned for security 
nOOit''*^**** to the (jfovcriimeiit treasury. The police had ceased 
to act. Idle rabble were beginning to move. There 
was l)ut oin; course to pursue, and that was to save for future 
servicii lives which, at Muradabad, would have been uselessly 
Bacrificed. 

The English started, then: the civilians and their wives 
accompanied by a native officer and some men of 
Tho Knj^iish Irregular Cavalry, who hap})ened to be there on 
MuiiiOibiui. leave, for Mi rath ; the officers and their families 
for Naini Tab Both stations were reached with¬ 
out loss of life. 

Those who chose to remain behind, principally Eurasian 
clerks in offices, were not so fortunate. An invalided 
Fate of those officer, an Englishman, Lieutenant Warwick, and 
maiued. his wifc, a native Christian, were killed. Mr. 

Bowell, a clerk, Avas wounded. But he, and some 
thirty-one others, purchased immunity from further ill-treat¬ 
ment by embracing the Muhammadan faith. Their subsequent 
fate is uncertain ; but it is believed that but few lived to hear 
of the fall of Eehli. 

With the mutiny of the troops at Muradabad all liohilkhand 
Rohiikimnd nominally under the sway of Khan Bahadur 

under Ki)d\i Khau, the descendant of its last independent ruler, 
and a pensioned civil officer under the British. I say, 
nominally, for his authority was never thoroughly 
established. His swa}^, in fact, was the sway of disorder. It 
can best be described by using a proverb familiar to the 
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natives : “ Tlio buffalo is tlio property of the man who holds 
the bludgeon.” A social condition was inaugurated not dis- 
similar to that which prevailed throughout Maratha India in 
the interval between the dej)arture of Marquess Wellesley 
and tlie close of the Pindari War. Unarmed Sipahis, if in 
small parties, were certain to be set upon by villagers armed 
with clubs, and plundered—often murdered. Pious Prahinans, 
tjlling their beads, were suddenly assaulted and murdered by 
Muhammadan stragglers, for the sake of the brass vessels in 
whicli tliey cooked tlieir food. The landowners, dispossessed 
under the action of the British revenue system, 
resumed their lands, but in many (^ascs, they, and 
the farmers generally, especially the Muhammadans, 
exercised tlie authority they thus acquired, or of which they 
were possessed, with so much severity that no peace¬ 
fully disposed man would dare to venture beyond 
the limits of his village oven in the daytime. If ho travelled 
at night, the greatest secrecy and jjrecaution had to be 
observed. 

Such was the social life in Rohilkhand under native sway in 
1857. Nor was the political condition of the pro¬ 
vince more flourishing. By the Thakurs, or barons, j^ie" 
the authority of Khan Bahadur Khan was for a long 
time disputed. These men were just as greedy of plunder as had 
been the Si])ahis, and they rejoiced for the moment at the sudden 
acquisition of power to attack villages and towns. But from 
some cause or other they and their followers were very badly 
armed—their weapons consisting mainly of bludgeons and 
matchlocks, antique in form, and rusty from long disuse. 
Their power, then, was not equal to their will. Budaun, thrice 
threatened, successfully resisted them. Having no guns, they 
were unable to combat the trained troops of the native viceroy. 
Whenever these trained levies marched against them and beat 
them, tliey, their relatives, and their followers, experienced no 
mercy. Mutilation and murder followed defeat, and confiscation 
followed mutilation and murder. Sometimes stories 
of these atrocities induced several Thakurs to 
combine, but never succes. ’ ully. Badly armed and 
untrained, the peasantry whom they led, even when they 
obtained a transient success, disjiersed for plunder. In the end 
hey were always beaten. 

It is scarcely surprising if, under these circumstances, the 
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hearts of the rural population be; 2 ;an after a time to yearn for 
their old rulers. It was in vain that, in a boastful 
])roclaniation, Khan Bahadur Khan denounced the 
n turn i.i tbo En^liHh as liars, as destroyers of the creeds of others, 
Hntisb. coTifiscators of pro]>erty. In the recesses of 

tlieir own hoiisc^s the ])easuntry re})lied that at least the English 
were trutli-tellers ; at least, they did not war on women and 
children ; at least, they were a moral race, above treachery and 
deceit, d'lie longer the rule of the Muhammadan viceroy lasted 
tlie more these o})inioTis circulated. His mis-government begat 
(jontrast. Contrast begat a longing desire for the old master, 
until at last the victory of the English came to he the liope of 
every ])easant,’s hut, the earnest desire of every true working 
man in the ])r()vince. 

The course of events now takes us down to Fathgarh, a 
station in the Agra division, on the right bank of 
I'utiigarh. river Ganges, twenty-five miles south of 

Shahjahan])ur. 

Fathgarh was the seat of a gun-carriage manufactory—the 
works connected with which were carried on in a dilapidated 
fort—and the headquarters of the 10th Ecgiment of Native 
Infantry and a native battery. Three or four miles to the 
west of it lies the imtive city of Farrukhabad, the seat of a 
pensioned Fathan Nawah. The inhabitants of the district 
numbered close u])on a million. About one-tenth of these were 
Muliammadans, but Muhammadans of a peculiarly turbulent 
character, given to murder and rapine beyond their co¬ 
religionists in other provinces. They had been 
under English rule since the year 1802, but in 
tbp Muiiaiu- their inmost hearts they had long rebelled against 
the system of order and care for life and property 
then imposed upon the district in which they lived. 

The events at Mirath on the 10th of May had awakened in 
the minds of the men of the 10th Native Infantry sentiments 
analogous to these which had been produced elsewhere. Like 
their comrades in those other stations, they resolved to temporise 
and to bide their time. In this way the month of May was 
tided over. But on the 3rd of June intelligence was received 
of the mutinies at Bareli and at Shahjahanpur and of the rising 
of Hohilkhand. It happened that Colonel Smith, commanding 
the regiment, was a man of energy and decision. He at 
once summoned a council of the leading residents, and 
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announced to tbeiu his intention of despatching that night 
the women and children by boat, down th« Ganges, to Kanhj)ur. 
It was known that Kanhpur was then holding out; ^ 

that European soldiers liad arrived there; that more wMilisaway 
were on their way thither. It seemed in every 
respect eligible as a place of refuge. 

At 1 o’clock on the morning of the 4th of June, then, about 
a hundred and seventy non-combatants, a large junc 4 
proportion of whom were women and children, Bom«Mawhom 
started off in boats. The next day, all sorts of 

. . Iviuibpiir; 

contradictory reports reaching the lugitives, it was 

resolved to divide into two ])arties. A hundred and twenty- 

six continued to prosecute their journey to Kanhpiir, 

only to be seized there by the order of Nana Sahib, 

and l)y his order to be foully murdered ; the otlier nluramim 

party, amongst whom were the wife and family of 

Mr. Probyn, preferred to accept the hospitality of a native 

landowner, llardeo Baksh, at Dharmpiir; the same whom we 

liave seen receiving Mr. Probyn and Mr. Edwards. They 

remained, whilst the majority, about forty in number, after 

some hesitation, returned to Fathgarh (13th of June). 

Meanwhile, affairs in Fathgarh had not progressed very 
favourably. On the very day of the des])atch of the boats 
<'oloiiel 8mith had attempted to move the Government treasure 
into the fort. But the Sii)ahis had flatly refused to allow this. 
With strange incoiisistency, and although they were 
corresjionding with the mutinous regiments in the tory (I'lncuu- 
proviiK.-e of Oudh, the same men cheerfully obeyed 

1 ■ n 1 15 1 1 1 1 • T f 1 Sijiaiiis. 

tlieir Uolonels order to destroy the bridge of boats, 
the sole link between the district of Farrukhabad and that 
province. They seemed to evince a true and loyal feeling, when, 
on the IGth of June, they handed to their (Jolonel le 

a letter written to them by the Subahdar of the 
41st Native Infantry—a regitnent which had recently mutinied 
at fcJilapur, in Oudh—in which that Subahdar announced that 
he and his regiment had arrived within a few miles of Fathgarh, 
and that he and they now v died upon the 10th to murder their 
officers, to seize the treasure, and to join them. The native 
officer who communicated to Colonel Smith the contents of this 
letter added, that he and the men had replied that they had 
served the Company too many years to turn traitors ; that they 
were resolved to remain true to their salt and to oppose by 

VOL. la. q 
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force the 41 st if they nhoiild march that way. It was after 
this corrcspoiuleiice that tlic men of the 10th aided 
iil'iuut'mr hroakin^ down the hrid^-e of boats across the 
(hinges. "^'et the veiy next day, tlie 18th of 
JniK', th(‘y warned (Vdoind Sinitli that tln^y would no longer 
<d>ey ilic Ihitisli, and tliat lie and his ollicers had better retire 
\^df hiI] tlio Ibrt. 

It would a|)])('ar from tliis warning and this action that the 
imai of the lOtli had no desire to kill their officers; 

1 it('rmiiiiM.us eared only for tin' coin. The day 

folloAving, the 41st crossed the river in boats and 
joined them. Illoodier connstds then ])revailed. 

(blonel Smith and iIjc Enro])ean pojmlation had not, mean¬ 
while, been slow to avail themselves <»f tin; o])])ortunity given 
them. To the nnnd)er of nj)wards of a hundred * 
tlicy entered the fort. Of tliat number only thirty- 
thr(HJ wore able-bodied men : the remainder consistial 
of women, children, and infirm non-combatants. Their first 
(!ar(^ was to mount guns on tln^ ramparts. A 6-poander was 
at oina^ jilaced in ])osition to command the gateway. 
Hy sti'eiinous oxcrtions a d-]K)nnder, a 9-poiiiider, a 
o n guol- i2-])onnder, an 18-poiinder, and a 24-poniider, were 
likewise' monnte'd. d'he last three were howitzers. 
A small lirass mortar, and three hundred muskets were also 
unearthed and made ready lor use. 

4\ho next care was to seaixdi for ammunition. The supply 
of this was, liowever, extremely defective. T'he garrison could 
not lay hands on more than a few muster round shot and 
shells; six boxes of hailed, and an e(|nal number of blank cart¬ 
ridges. Those latter were at once hivkcn up, and 
the j)owder was put by foi' the use of the guns— a lot 
of nuts, screws, bammcr-iieads and such-like articles 
being collected to be used as grape. At the same time the 
garrison were told olf into three parties, each under an officer, 
and to tliese distinct watches were assigned. 


All these arrangements had been ha])])ily completed before 
the 8i])uhis showed any sign of molesting our countrymen. 
Tlie fact was that pi'rfect union did not reign among the 
mutineers. The 10th Kegiment, on dismissing its officers, had 


* Tlu y had been joined by fugitives and travellers from other parts of 
the country. 
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placed itself unreservedly at the disposal of the Nawah, hut had 
refused to hand over to liim the treasure. The 
41st, Dieanwliile, crossing the Ganges in boats, had 
entered the city, ;»nd demanded from tlio men of the muniu^iL* 
10th their share of the plunder. Th(‘ lOth refused to 
part witli tiun’r spoils, whereupon the 41st, r('])roae]iing tliem witli 
liaving spared the lives of tlieir officers, W(;nt tumultuously to tlie 
Nawab and im})lored him to order th(5 10th to join them in an 
attack on the fort. The Nawab, it is ludieved, gave the n^juired 
order; but, before th(‘y received it, the 10th had dividinl the. 
treasure amongst themselves, ddien the g](;ater number of them 
seized the first on^portunity to cross the rivtu* into Oudii, and to 
make their way to their homes. Tliose who remained were S(‘t 
upon by the men of the disappointed 41st. In tlie eonti^st which 
ensued many on both sides were killed. It emhul only by the 
survivors of the lOtli agreeing to follow the (counsels of the 41st. 

The 41st were now masters of the situation, and the object of 
tbe 41st was Europiain blood. The Nawab threw jq.,, 

himself heartily into their cause, and HU])plied them liinody (.01*11,. 
witli j)rovisions and all the munitions of war at his r«'Lvaii. 
disposal. But the mutineers still delayed the attack. They 
were awaiting, they said, an fiuspicious day. This delay was 
of no small advantage to the besieged, as it enabled them, by 
means of the natives who still adhered to them, to store the 
fort with provisions. 

The auspicious day was the 25th of June. Ibitit was not till 
the evening of the day following that the first alarm 
was given. This was caused by the opening of a inus- rp,j. ' 
keti-A^ fire upon some coolies employed by our pe()])le nc. rs attuck 
to pull down some walls outside, but contiguous to, 
the fort. It led to nothing. Before daybreak the following 
morning, however, the mutineers 0 })ened fire from their only two 
guns; but, finding it ineffectual, they soon caused it to cease. 
A little later, taking position behind trees, bushes, and any 
''all that afforded cover, they opened a heavy imisketry fire. 
It was, however, quite ineffective, whereas many of them wore 
hit by the English marksinen. 

The only incident which made the following day differ from 
its predecessor was the display by the encjny of 
escalading ladders. But not one of these could be 
planted against the walls of the fort. T’he aim of * * ’ 
our countrymen was too true. 

Q 2 
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For four days similar tactics were pursued, varied only by 
iiiedectual attempts to escalade. The enemy suffered 
aKaii!'seven'ly from the guns and muskets of the besieged, 
whereas the loss sustained by the latter was ex¬ 
tremely slight. On the hfth day the rebels changed their 
tactics. (V‘asing direct attack, a body of them went 
to occupy a village called IIusen])ur, the roofs of the 
liouses in which commanded a portion of the interior 
of the fort. From these roofs they ojanied a deadly and effective 
fire, s])eedily pro(lii(;tive of casualties amongst the garrison. At 
the same time another ])ody took possession of a small outhouse 
about seventy yards from the fort and commanding the ramjiart, 
loo])holed it, and o])ened a destructive lir(3 on the gunners, 
rendeiing tlie st'rvice of the guns im 2 )ossi])le. The garrison 
suffered a good deal from this fire, Colonel Tucker being 
amongst the slain. The enemy then began mining operations, 
and at the end of two days S 2 )rung the mine. The exiilosion 
shook the whole fort, but blew away only five or six yards of 
the outer wall, leaving the iimcT half standing. The rebels 
made two attem])ts, then, to storm. Hut the first 
llaftud was defeated by tiie vigilance of one of the garrison, 

]\lr. Jones, wlio noticing their assembling below the 
breach, poured into them, unaided, “ the fire of two double- 
barrels and eight muskets, and again discharging them as they 
•were reloaded by a native ; ” the second, by the excellent aim of 
;Mr. Fisher, the clia[)lain, the leader of the storming party 
ialling dead by a shot from his rifie. 

The situation of the garrison was nevertheless sensibly 
deteriorating. They had lost some of their best 
men. Many of tlicdr defences were commanded. 

" Ammunition was running short. The enemy, too, 
were daily devising fresh schemes of attack. The 
day following the re})u]se just recorded they managed to hoist 
one of their guns in a 2 )osition to command the building in 
which the w'omen and children were located ; the 
. ew a ac s. Pear against the main gateway. The firing 

from these w\‘is cfi’ective. Tlie building w^as struck, the gate 
was ])ierced, jiud, w^urse than all, tvvx) of the garrison guns were 
disabled. 8till, however, damages were re 2 )aired with a will, 
and the enemy w^as again baffled. Under these circumstances, 
they once mi»re had recourse to mining. 

Up to this point the garrison had shown a spirit, an 
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energy, and a resolution not to bo surpassed. But their losses 

had been severe. Their edective number, originally 

small, had consideraldy diminished. EiXeessive work 

had thus been thrown ujam the survivors, and tliey 

were now fairly worn out by fatigue and watching. They 

could still have repelled a diri^ct attack, but when they 

witnessed a second attem])t to mine their position, 

des})air of a successful defence began to steal over spects acte- 

their minds. It would liave been strange had it 

been otherwise. It was evident that after the firing of the 

second mine, two breaches would be available for the assault, 

and the garrison were not suflieiently strong in numbers to 

defend more than one. Tlie case was des])erate. Effective 

defence had become impossible. 

But there remained to the garrison still one chance of escape. 
The rainy season liad set in, and under its influence 
there had been a considerable rise in the waters of evusion!*^^ 
the Ganges. Three large boats had been kept safely 
nio(U’ed under the fort walls. It might be possible, starting at 
night, to descend the raj)idly-flowing river to a point where 
they would be far from the reach of the murderous Sipahis. 
Such a course, at all events, offered, or seemed to offer, a better 
chance of escape than a continuance of the defence of the fort 
Muth numbers diminished and ammunition all but exliausted. 
So thought, after due consideration, (Jolonel Smith and the 
garrison. They resolved then to evacuate the fort and steal 
away in the boats. On the night of the 3rd of 
July the attempt was made. The ladies and children ^ ^ 
wore divided into three parties and at midnight wore utteojpur” 
stowed away in the boats. Meanwhile the j)ickets 
and sentries still remained at their posts, nor were they called 
in until all the non-combatants had embarked. But, before 
leaving the fort, they s])iked the guns and destroy ed the small 
amount of ammunition that remained. It was 2 o’clock in the 
morning before they had all embarked. The order was then 
given to let go. The boats started in good order, but the 
clearness of the night betr yed their movements to the Sipahis. 
These at once guessed the truth. Raising the cry 
that the Faringhis were running away, they fired c!mmenc.- 
wildly at the boats, and then followed, still discharg- 
ing their pieces, along the bank. But Fortune for 
the moment favoured our countrymen. The banks were 
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for running, and the curj-ent wa.s stronj 
all fell short. 


The 


()ri(' is 


inifavoTiralilc 
h<)stil(‘ iiiiHsilos 

I liavo alr(‘a(ly Ktatod tliat tlio hoats wore throe in nuniher. 
^IMioy liad Ixuai a])])()rtione(l ros]K*otiva^ly to tlio coniinands of 
(\)lon(d Smith, (Viloiiol Goldio, and Mijor lloliertson. Bat 
(hlonol (ioldio’s ])oat was soon found to ho too unwieldy, and 
was ahandoned, its ooou])ants hoin^ nuuovcd to 
(joloiiol Smith’s lioat. d’lio delay oansod by the 
traii^liiiimont enabled the Sijiahis tobriri^ down one 
of their ^inis to b(‘ar on the boats, but thii balls still fell short. 
At Icm^'tli tlM‘ fu;i;itives resumed their journey, and reaehed 
witliout ae(adent the villao-e of Sin^‘hiram])ur. Here they 
sto])])ed to r(‘])air the rudder of (^donel Smith’s i>oat. But the 
villai;’(;rs turned out, opened fire u]>on it, and killed 
Aieick hy tiu> boatmen. Tlu' vilia‘’’er8 still con- 

villa}::rrs. , /• i i > • • i * 

tinning to turn out, tiv(5 oi the J>ritish omcers^ 
jumped into tlie water, waded to land, and eharg’od and drove 
back the eiuuny, numbering now al)out three hundred, killing 
some of their Itaiders. d’hey tlum returned to the 
Majoi lioat, the rudder of wliieli had been re])aire(l. They 


bonsDiri 
tiikc's til* 
KltHlIKi. 


had scarcely gone a ftnv yards, however, liefore Major 
b’obertson’s boat gj'ounded on a soft sand-bank. 
Notwitlistanding every etlbrt, and despite the fact that tlie 
fugitives juni])ed into the water to ])ush her off, she remained 
there imuiovalile. (hloiiel Sinitli’s boat, meanwhile, had gone 
down with the stream. 

The grounded boat had been in the helt)less posi¬ 
tion above recorded about lialf an hour when its 
occu])ants descried two l)oats coming towards them 
down the stream a[)parently empty. These boats approached 
to within twenty yards of them, when suddenly they 
became alive witli armed Sipahis. These opened 
upon our countrymen a murderous and continued 
fire. Before the fugitives had time to recover 
from their surprise, many of them, including Major Robert¬ 
son, had been wounded, and some Sipahis had already 


Til*' rolx^ls 
aiipnuvcli in 
two boath, 


aiul attack 
Major I!*)- 
bcri sou'8 
boat. 


* These were Major Mimro, lieutenants Eckfonl, Sweetenliarn, and 
Henderson of the lOtli Native Infantry, and Captain Edmund Vibart, 2iid 
Cavalry. The writer gladly takes this opj>ortimity to otf'r his tribute of 
regret for tli*' untimely end of the* last-named otUeer, who to the form of an 
Anti nous united the noblest and most manly sentiments and a ripe and 
brilliant intellect. 
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boarded tdio bo d. The crisis was terrii)le. Major Kobertsou, 
retaindespite his wound, all his coolness, and all liis 
courage, implored the ladies to jum]> into tlie water and 
trust to the cuirent rather than to the Si])ahis. Many of 
them did so, and some of them, assisted by the men, some by 
tljeir own elforts, succeeded iii swimming down the stream. 
Kventually many of these wane drowned; many were killed. 
I'hose who were taken by the Sipahis wore carried prisoners 
to the Nawah.* 

Mcjinwliile, Colonel Smith’s boat had been carried dovvn by 
the stream, its occupants re(adved authentic inttd- 
li;!;enco of the fate of their fi'iends from Mr. Jones, slllitii'J iK)ia 
who, after having defended liimself as loiiii; as 
dtifence was possil)hi, and receiviMl a bullet-wound in the right 
siioulder, had struck out into tlie stream. Mr. Joints states in 
his narrative that on l^oard that boat ho found “everything in 
confusion,” some having been killed, some wounded, by the 
villagers of Singhiram})ur. Sliortly afterwards, Mr. Fisher was 
picked up. d'he ]H)at continued to drop down without pursuit 
or molestatioti from, or intercourse with, tlie natives, till on the 
evening of the following day it reached a village 
opposite Kiisumkhor, in the ( hidli territories. Here ^ 

the villagers offered tlie fugitives assistance and village^ 
protection. These at first feared treachery, hut, 
iKicoming convinced of tiie friendly intentions of the peasants, 
they put to shore for the night, and were refreshed by a meal 
consisting of unleavened bread and buffalo milk. 

Well would it have heen if our countrymen tuo fugi- 
had remained with these kind-hearted villagers, tuor wuy!^* 
One of them, Mr. Jones, whose wound had become 
imjst painful, decided on doing so. The others all ^ 
set out that night, d’hey set out to meet their 
death. Tlie precise form in which that death was meted 


^ Amongst those who succeeded in swimming to the otlier boat were Mr. 
Jones, wliose Tiurralive I have mainly followed; Mr. Fisluu, the chaplain, 
whciso gallsiiury had endeared 'aim to every one, and who, on this occasion 
supported his wife and child till they died in his arms. Mr. David Chundier, 
8U])porting Major Kobertson, by means of an oar, succeeded in reaching tlie 
village ot Kaihiir. Here the villagers slieltered them. Mr. Chiircher 
remaiueil lure tciidiiig Major Eobertson for two months. The latter then 
died. Ultimately Mr. Churcher succeeded in reaching Kanhpur, then 
occupied by the British. 
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out to tlieni may not be certninly known. Some believe that 
the boat was stopped near Kanh]>ur, its occupants dragged 
out, and there murdered. There is, on the otlier lianrl, mome 
ground for believing that as the boat passed Ibthar,* 
remaimjrr! stroiighold of Naiiii Sahib, it wtis tired upon by 

th(^ Sipahis, and all on Inuird were killed. This, 
liowever, is certain, that they all met tludr death at or near 
Kan]i])ur, on the order of Nana Diindii ]\ant. 

Thus had the Nawab, Tafiizal Ilusen Khan, trium])hed at 
Farrukhabad. He inaugurated his succession ty 
ti!(* Nan'll 1 ^^ tlie slaughter of some forty Furo])eans taken in 
various ])ort8 of the disrrict. Tlie prisoners brought 
back froin Major Kobertson’s boat were ke|)t for about a fortnight 
in confinement, and then murdered under most atrocious 
ciicumstances. Hut the blo^d tlius S])ilt failed to cement his 
throne. It failed to win for him the affection of the Hindus, 
constituting nine-tenths of the ]K)])ulation of the district. It 
failed to give him a sense of security. In a few short months, 
it was this blood which choked his utteiaiices for pardon, and 
winch, when the penalty lie had incurred had been remitted by 
the unauthorised action of a subordinate official, condemned him 
to an existence more miserable than death. The Government 
could not recede from the jdighted word of their officer; but, 
though the Nawab was allowed to live, he lived only to see the 
utter annihilation of liis own schemes, the comjdete restoration 
of the authority he had insulted and defied, to be made conscious 
every day of the contempt and disgust he had brought upon his 
perseand his name. 

* “The iKxit hft. I heard iioihinj^: more of it for seiveral dayft till their 
Manji (boatniiin) who took lier down returned and "ave out that Nairn Sahib 
had tiled u]>on them at Bithur, and hll on board were killed.”—Mr. Jones’s 
Korrative. IMr. Jones himself succeeded in joining Mr. Probyn, and 
ultimately in accompanying him to Kiinlipur. 
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BOOK IX.—OUDIL 

[ M A luni —N () V EM HEK, 1857. ] 


CHAPTER I. 

OUDU AND HENRY LAWRENCE. 

Whatever may be the justification ofiered for the aTincxation 
of Oudh, it cannot l)e questioned tliat the manner in whicdi that 
policy was carried out tended to alienate from the I^ritisli every 
class in India. The absorption of an independent Muliamina- 
dan kingdom was alone sultieient to afford to the already 
disaffected section of the Musalinans throughout India, especially 
ill the large cities, not only a pretext, but a sub¬ 
stantial reason for discontent and disloyalty. But 
the annexation of Oudh did far more than alienate a omUi, 
class already not too well affected. It alienated the 
rulers of Native States, who saw in that act indulgence in a 
greed of absorption to l)e satiated neither by unswerving loyalty 
nor by timely advances of money on loan to the dominant 
jiower. It alienated the territorial aristocracy, who found 
themselves suddenly stripped, by the action of the newly 
introduced British system, sometimes of one-half of their 
estates, sometimes even of more. It alienated the Muhammadan 
aristocracy—the courtiers—men whose income dej>ended princi¬ 
pally upon the appointments and pensions they received from the 
favour of their prince. It alienated the military class 
serving under the king, ruthlessly cast back upon every "lass^ 
their families with small pensions or gratuities. It 
contributed to alienate the British Sipahis recruited 
in Oudh,—and who, so long as their Country continued independ¬ 
ent, possessed, by virtue of the privilege granted them of acting 
on the Court of Lakhnao by means of petitions presented by the 
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ILilisli a sure of y)r()tectiii^ their families from 

op|>n*sKi()ii.* It alieiiateil alike the |K‘as:intry of tlie country 
and t}j(‘ petty arti-ans of the towns, who did not relish the 
(dian^e ol‘a sysLun, which, arbitrary and tyrannical though it 
ijji^'ht he, they th()i’ou«j:;hly und(U*stood, for anethiir system, the 
first (d(mients of whieJi wen^ taxation ot articles of y^iimary 
ne(;essity. In a word, the annexation of ()udh converted a 
tioiintry, tln^ loyalty of whose inhahitants to the Briti.^h had 
Ixjc >m(‘ ])rovei'hial, into a hothed of discontt iit and of intrigue. 

On tlie 2(»th of Alarch, IHoT, Sir Henry Lawrence had 
assumed tin* Chief (\)mmissionei*shi]> of Lakhnao. 
Sir H(Mjry \\\^ clear and ]»ra(^tical (^ye saw at a glance that the 
drives''* ucw system was not working satisfaxd.orily; that his 
))redec(‘ssor had thrust it ea massr on the ])rovince, 
and that its eflect had been—alienation. f)f all tlie men who 
have' ev(‘r attained a ])rominent position in India, 
8ir Henry Lawrence was, ])(‘rl)a])s, the nn^st qualified 
to ]’emove a discontent engmideriMl by action on tlie 
])art of the (lovernment too fast, too hard, and too nadvless. lie 
liad gr(‘at sympathies with the ]»(‘ 0 ]de. He tlioroughly under¬ 
stood tlimn. Hc‘ kiK'w that tlndr hidings, their instincts, were 
thoroughly consiu vati ve; that they distrusted change in the 
abst ra-' t; that, if one thing moie than anotlnu* would rouse 
their long-sulh'ring and docile natuics it would bo change 
coming U]»oti them suddenly, harshly, unaccomp niied cither by 
waining or comjKmsation. Sir Henry Lawrence 
iioaionco not(‘d, then, not only that there was discontent, but 
dislontiii'i, that there was reason for tiiat dis(;ontent; and he 
at once made it his business to lessmi, as far as he 
could, the Ojipressive action of tlie newly imposed regulations. 


♦ On Uns subj<‘('t, afti‘r the ap|>ear:»ne(‘ of the earlier (iditions of this work, 
1 rre( ived from* a retin-d otlictT (»f tlie Bengal Aniiy a letter of which tho 
following is an extract: “Fifty years ago, wdien Adjutant of tlie loth 
Ih'ng.il N. 1., the Subahdar Major hronght me a petition to be forwarded 
to the Hesident in Oudli, and, on my remarking that John Company would 
soon take possession of that country when the Si|)aliis would not n^cpiire to 
st'ud any m<‘re petitions, he exclaimed in perhet astonidiment, ‘No, no, that 
vonhl he an (*vil day for us, for then all wiuild he ulike, whereas now all who 
have relatives in the service (and their name is Legion) have the protection 
of the Company whenever they have any complaint to make against the Oudh 
authorities.’ ” 

This oxpressoB exactly the feelings of the Sipahis; I have heard it again 
and again Irom their U^is. 
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The correspondence of Sir Henry Lawrence witli tlie Covernor- 
(Teneral and with his family shows clearly not only how the 
discontent of the people had impressed him, hut how deeply 
he regretted the too hasty and too zealous action of 
the officials who had unwittin<»-ly fonii iited the ill- i„‘ 

feeling. Suddenly to introduce a system which justiiiabio. 
will have the immediate elfect of depriving the 
territorial aristocracy of a country of one half of its estates 
is not a ])olicy consistent with the diffusion of a s])irit of loyalty, 
—and yet within a month of his installation in Lakhnao Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote to Lord Canning to inform him that 
in the Faizahad division of Oiidh the Tahikdars had lost half 
their villages—that some liad lost all! Nor did he 
iind tliat the peasantry lia.d iKmefited. Heavy asst^ss- |lr.,uiuis 
ments and increased duties ha,d driven them frantic, 
whilst the large towns were inundated hy tli(‘ dis¬ 
banded adherents of tlie late rnjim(% all discontented and 
disaffected. 

Amongst the population thus seething the dangerous spark 
of the caste (pu^stion was suddenly thrown. Who 
threw it? Was it, as some have asserted, the ill- 
judged order of a thoughtless official ? Was it, as 
others maintain, the angry retort of a low-caste lascar ? Or was 
it rather the eager grasp, the clever appro))riation 
ot a cli(|ue thirsting lor an oi)])ortunity ^ lhat is a oii^nnaicunm*, 
question on which perfect agreement is ])erha])8 
im])Os ihle. Jins, at least, is clear to me, that the 
h(dd wliieli this question took of the minds of the Sipaliis was 
due mainly to the fact that they were for tlie most ])art men of 
Oiidh, and tliat annexation and its consetpiences 
laid })re|)ared the minds of the men of Oudh to for 

accept any ahsiinlity which might argue want ot tiion* was 
faith on the part of the British. That the Si])ahis 
believed that the greased cartridges were designed pciKi.utoftim 
to deprive them of their caste is, 1 think, not 
to be questioned. But they believed tliat calumny 
mainly because the ac Ion of the British Government, with 
respect to their own province, had so shattered their faith in 
the professions of the ruling power, that they were ready to 
credit any charges that might be brought against it. Mr. 
Bead on spoke of the action of the Sipahis, and the effect of that 
action upon others, as “ a passing and groundless panic.” 
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But, as I have said elsewhere, if it was a panic, it was not a 
111 ti » 1 ])anic. In a greater degree tlie annexa- 

u cauH--, vsus tion of Oudli and the measures whicli fjllowed that 
oiiiynsrcond- annexation ; in a lesser degree the actual emnloy- 
nient ot animal tat in the composition ot the cart¬ 
ridges, constituted amjile grounds for the distrust evinced by 
the Si]»ahis. 

Jn the earlier hours of his arrival in Oudh the attention of 
Sir Henry Jjawrence had been mabily occupied by 
vSir Hoiiry fhc Condition and the discontent of the people 

HtiKllfS (lie 111 

position, he had come to govern. He h It that, could ])eace 
be maintained, there was yet time to remedy the 
main evil. In a very few days he had weighed the higher 
officials in Lakhnao and had satisfied himsell' that he could 
manage them. The question to be solved was wdiether 
the little cloud rising in the horizon m‘ar Harhampur 
would not develop into a temiiest, fierce enough 
an-i fo.irs tiif to disturb tlio tranquillity of the entire country, 
advaiK'or before^ he should have time to instil confidence 
in the minds of the people of the newly annexed 

province. 

This question was unhap])ily solv(‘d in the negative. The 
feeling which had animat(id the Sipahis at Barham- 
])ur, in the month of 3larch, was more widely 
spread in Oudh than in any other province in India. 
For Oudh was the home of the Sipahis. Oudh 
sup]>lied three-fifths of the recruits annually enlisted 
in tiie Bengal army. Every feeling engendered in 
the ranks ])ermeated through Oudh, whilst the notions imbibed 
in the homesteads of the peasants found an echo in every 
regiment of the native army. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was not slow to detect the increasing 
feeling of mistrust in the very class on whose loyalty the 
British empire in India seemed to depend. Keports reached 
him from every corner of the province, all conveying the same 
story. He could not conceal from himself that the 
spirit of the people was deeply excited, and excited 
on the one subject on which to be excited was to be 
dangerous. He saw that credit was very generally accorded to 
the whisper that the British Government was bent on destroying 
the caste of the Sipahis, and he knew that to maintain that 
caste inviolate the Hindu would risk his property, his home- 


Tlio rofison 
vli.v tln‘ 
danger in 
Ondh waH 
likely to be 
excessive. 
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stead, all that he valued in this world ; that he would gladly 
sacrifice liis life. 

In the wars waged by Aurangzib against the princes of 
Raj put ana, to maintain the jizya or poll-tax upon all who did 
not profess tlie religion of Muhammad, the Em})eror j)ossessed 
the advantage of counting upon the religious bigotry of his 
Muhammadan subjects. Hut Sir Henry Lawrence was not 
blind to the fact that, in any contest which might be impending 
with the Hindus, the symj)athies of tliat class would be denied 
him. Amongst the original fonienters of the rising disaflection 
many certainly were Muhammadan. The desire 
to recover their lost over-lordshij), the ambition 
to revive their vanished empire, the longing to (‘nabiesthe 

, , . ^ ^ Mulijiiuma- 

avenge themselves on the conqueror, were the motives <iai. icmi.-iB to 
which prompted them. Hut the Muhammadan 
customs have so much in common with the Cliristian 
customs, the food partaken of by the two communities is, with 
one exception, so similar, that they would have found it difficult 
under ordinary circumstances to persuade their brethren in 
the ranks of the army that their religion was in danger. The 
opportune discovery of the use of lard in the manufacture of 
the cartridges came to these conspirators as an insjiiration from 
heaven. They used it with an effect that was decisive. The 
Muhammadan i*ank and file, disaffected on other grounds, 
determined from the mouient of that revelation to cast in their 
lot with their Hindu comrades. 

That a crisis of no ordinary magnitude was approaching 
became apparent, then, to Sir Henry Lawrence very 
soon after he had assumed the reins of office at 
Lakhnao. He did not desjiair. His intimate ac- *euceru^L*ue 
quaintaince with the natives of India had satisfied ^ 
him that there were nojieople in the world more tractable when 
once their reason had been satisfied. Fanatics, it is true, never 
reason. But there might, he thought, be some chance of 
enlisting on his side that divine faculty, if an opportunity 
could be secured of appealing to it before the stage of absolute 
fanaticism had been an. ^ed at. On these slender grounds he 
built such hopes as he entertained. 

Almost from the very moment of his arrival. Sir Henry 
Lawrence had laid himself out to remedy the most pressing 
material grie\ ances complained of by the various classes of the 
population. The evil already effected had been too great to 
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adinit of liin Lein^ perfectly HiicccHHfnl. The aristocracy of the 
(^)urt, indeed, who, as 1 liavc already stated, liad been ruined 
by tlie abrn])t action which followed annexation, were pro- 
j-irli'iirv ])itiated l)y the iininediate ])Myinent to them of the 
T.iu riKv ])ensionH whic;h had been promised, but till then 
iJirViii uiiitH l)een withheld. An early o])])ortunity was 

t>r Ills pn'de- likewise taken of assuring the oflicials, wlio had 
Uiisois, H(n‘ved inahjr tin? ])revioiis rr(/inn\ that their claims 
to em]doyment would receive ])rior eonsid(U’ation, and that, 
as a rule, the natives of Oudh would ])e ])refern‘d to immigrants 
from the Jlritisli provin(!(!S. case ol“ the disbanded soldiers 

was more ditlicult. These men were ])romised preference in 
enlistment in the local cor]>s and in tln^ military ])olice. Only 
a c(un])aratively small number of the cavalry availed themselves, 
liowever, of this ])rivilege. In many (%ases they did not hesitate 
to state the reason of' their reiusal. “1 have eaten the king’s 
salt, and will not tou(;h that of another.” With the small 
traders in Lakhnao itself Sir Henry succeeded better. They 
were pacili(Ml by the ]K*rsonal interest displayt'rl by the new 
(diief Commissioner in their welfare, and by the practical 
measures he took before their eyes to put a stop to 
the seizures and demolition of houses in the city, 
which had formed one staple of their grievances. 
With the teiTiloi'ial magnat(?s, Sir Henry, in s])ite of no slight 
o])position, dealt in the same enlightened spirit. He held 
])urbars to recahve thein, to listen to their views, to remedy 
their just com|)laints. And he did greatly ]>acify them by the 
enunciation of a policy, by the action of which they would be 
reinstated in the [)ositiou they had occupied at the time of the 
annexation. 

In this way, in a few weeks, the material evils complained 
Might have of were phiced in a fair wa^^ of being remedied, 
ce'ala iTiie difficult and a more delicate 

hu.i, iiiti.e task to remove the rising religious discontent. 
iHeii slutuV’ The mischief had been virtually accomplished 
Ouah. before 8ir Henry Lawrence reached Lakhnao. I 

think it quite ])()ssible that had he succeeded Wajid Ali Shah 

♦ This wan especially the ctise with respect to enlistments in the regular 
regiments, tind in the niilitarv police. The disbanded soldiers accepted 
si-rvice more readily in tlit* dUtrict police, in which a like amount of drill and 
discipline was not enforced. 

The district police were under the civil authorities alone. 
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it would never liave ari8en. But in all Bueh questions 
2^rovention is easier than cure. I r(q)eat—fanatics never 
reason. And Sir Henry Lawrence soon discovered that 
before he iiad readied La.khnao tlie religious question had 
assumed all th«i |)ro]:)ortions of fanaticism. 

Tlie first practical intimation tliat the contagion of tlie cart¬ 
ridge (|uestion had rc^ached Oudh was manifested early in A])riL 
Before adverting to it, it is necessary tliat 1 should state the 
troops liy wliom tlie newly annexed ])rovim;e was garrisoned. 

At Lakhnao itself were quartered lI.M.’s ))2nd Begiment, 
about seven liundred strong; a weak conquiny of 
European ai tilhiiy ; the 7th llc^ginient Light Cavalry 
(native) the Idtli, 48tli, and 7lst Itcgiments of 
Native Infantry. Besides these, there were at Tjakhnao, or in 
its immediate environs, two regiments of Irn^gular Native 
Infantry, raised for lo(;al service in Ondh, tin; 4th, and the 
7th; one regiment of Military Foiice, the Ih’d ; a large pro- 
])ortion of tlie mounted Military Police;* one regiment of 
Oudh Irregular Cavalry; and two hatterit‘s of Native Aitillery. 
Thus the native armed troops were in ihe pro])ortion of nearly 
ten to one, the actual numbers being seven thousand to seven 
hundred and fifty. At Hitapur in addition to local 
troops, was stationed the 41st Native Infantry, 
having a detacliment at Malaun; at Sultanpiir tlu^ 

15th Irregular Cavalry. The other stations, Daryabad, Faizabad, 
and Bahraicli were ganisoned oidy by local corjis. 

The intimation that the caste contagion had reached Ijakhnao 
(Xjcurred in tliis wise. The surgeon of tlie 48th 
liegiment had incautiously applied his mouth to a toms (if (iis- 
bottle of medicine. The Sipahis attributed the 
surgeon s action to design, and, although tlie l)ottie 
which had been tasted was liroken in their ])resonce, they 
seized an early opportunity to burn down his house. The 
authors of this outrage, though known to belong to the 48th, 
escaped detection. 


* Tlie Oudh Military Police on.^isited of a thousand cavalry and three 
regina nts of iiifaiitry. This force was cornnianded by Captahi (jrould Weston, 
an officer of great ability, who, prior to the annexation of tlie province, i ad 
been engiiged for some years in the sup[>re.ssioii of fhagi and Dakaiti in 
Cudli, and had rendered excellent service as Siiiiorinteiitlent of the Frontier 
Police, and us oik^ of tlie assistants to the liesideiit.—Sir William Sleeinau’s 
Journcij through Oudh. 
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In ordinary times the incident of the bottle would have had 
little sigiiiticance. But tin* vengeance wreaked on the surgeon 
showed the imj)ortaiice attacbed to it, in tlie month of Aj)ril 
18o7, by the men of the 48th. Further indications soon 
intimated very ])lainly to the authorities that the feeling which 
had manifested itself in Barliampiir was not less strongly rooted 
in Oudh.’^ 

Sir Henry Lawrence, T have said, whilst not insensible to the 
extreme difliculty of the task, had deemed it might 
makoHoani.'Rt, l)ossible to dis])el, by ])lain appeals to reason 

apix'aih to the and to facts, the cobwebs from tlu; minds of such 
uua'oidieis.^'’ men as ha<l not bec*omc absolutely fanatical on the 
subject of tlie alleged attempt on tlieir caste. lie 
made an earnest aj)}>eal, then, to the loyalty of the men. He 
])ointed out to the native oflicers liow cont]*ary it was to the 
experiencje of a century that the English should attempt to 
produce by fraud a lesult which they would consider only 
valuable if brouglit about by conviction. lie explained to them 
the danger which threjitencd them—the danger of being 
persuaded by evil-dis])osed men to become false to their salt. 
He warned them at the same time of the consequences. He 
would not ])alter with mutiny. Sharp and summary should be 
the punisliment of those who should fail in their duty. “ It is 
impossi])le,” writes onef who was at his elbow at this period, 
“it is im])ossil)le here to mention the various steps taken by Sir 
Ilonry Ijawrence to preserve the soldiery in tlieir duty and the 
people in their allegiance. Every conciliatory measure was 
adopted consistent witli the dignity of tlie British 
p.irtiui sue- Government; and there is no doubt that by his 
appeals. untiring energy, discretion, ability, and determina¬ 
tion, he did fan into a tlame for a wdiile the wavering 
loyalty of many of the native officers and men, and that the 
army and people generally felt that his was a firm and 


♦ “Not long nftcr it became known tliat tlie regiment was disaffected. 
Some of the native ollieers were reported by the police to be intriguing with 

relatives of the Ex-King of Oudh, residing in the city.Not long after, 

Captain AUolphus Orr, commanding one of the regiments of military police, 
tlm 3id, rejioited that an attempt had been made by s^me Sipahis of the 48th 
to tamper with a native guard of his regiment.’’—C^ubbins, The Mutinies in 
Oudh. 

t Narrative of the Mutinies in Otuihy by Capt. G. Hutchinson, now Major- 
General Hutchinsoa, C.B., C.S.I., then Military Secretary to Sir H. Lawrence. 
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experienced hand.” This is most true. All lhat it was 
possible to do to check the mutiny was done in Oiidh. Firm¬ 
ness combined with conciliation, fairness of speech with fairness 
of action, ])rom})t punishment with jmmipt Howard. Yet this 
policy—in the circumstances a model policy—though not 
wholly fruitless, though checking the outbreak for a 
time, did not ultimately prevent it. Tlie reason is 
not ditlicult to find. Oudh had been undermined—the 
point of fanaticism had been very generally reached before 
kSir Henry Lawrence arrived there. He came too late indeed to 
repair the miscliief, though not too late to save the British 
honour—not too late to }>reserve from the hands of the despoiler 
the plot of ground which constitut(‘d the seat of (tovernment, 
and which will be referred to in future ages as the monument 
of his sagacity and of the ])rowess of his countrymen. 

For he did imt confine himself solely to the work of pacifying 
and of reasoning witli the people. He realised 
almost at a glance the danger that threatened India, luii oxtent of 
He felt that at any moment the handful of Englisli- 
men in tlie country might have two hundred 
millions on their hands. Whilst, then, he used every per¬ 
suasive argument, and put into action every })rocautionary 
measure to avert a crisis, he prej)a7’ed to meet one. 

Ho began his prejiarations in April. His own head-quarters 
were at the Kesidency situated in the city, close to 
the river Giimti, and upwards of a quarter of a mile 
from the iron bridge leading to the Mariaun canton- cautions, 
ments. At Mariaun were the native in (an try 

regiments, a light horse battery of Pluropean artillery and a 
battery of native artillery. At Mudkipur, a mile and a half 
further still from the Residency, was one native cavalry 
regiment. In an op})osite direction, in a line in fact forming a 
right angle with the road to Mariaun and at a distance of a 
mile and a half from the j)oint of the angle, the Kesidency, was 
H.M.’s 32nd Kogiment, about seven hundred strong. Nearly a 
mile and a half directly north of the b irraeks of the British 
Kegiment, and on the op, osite bank of the river Giimti, was 
the only remaining regiment of native cavalry. South of the 
river again, at or near Miisa Bagh, three miles from the 
Residency, were two irregular native regiments, and between 
them and the Residency was a magazine containing a consider-* 
able stand of arms. 

VOL. lU. 
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About the Residency itself were clustered several substantial 
])uildings of solid masonry occupied by the higher 
European officials. Here also were the Treasury, 
tlie Jlosj)ital, and a gaol. A detacliment of native 
troops griardcd the iicsidency and tiie Treasury. One company 
occupied a curved lino of buildings outside the priucijail gate 
leading to the Treasury. 'iffie whole of the Jtesidency 
buildijigs were known to the natives tliroughout Oiidh by the 
name Eaillie (iuard.* 

liatlier less than one mile from the Iicsidency, on the same 
side of the river (bimti, and close to the })rick bridge sj)anning 
it, is a ca,stellat(5d and ])ictures(|ue stronglmld called the Machchi 
Bhawan—the foi ti ess of the rebellious Sliekhs in the time of the 
vi(!e-royalty of Asiif’uM-daulah, but for many years used only as 
a depository of lumber—occupying a very commanding position. 

The attention of Sir Ilenry was, in the first instance, directed 
to the making the Residency defensible, and to a 
better location of the Euro])ean troo])s. With this 
end in view he began to clear away the huts and 
other obstructions which occupied the ground close 
to the Kesidency : to lay in sup])lies of grain of all 
sorts and European stores : to «accumula,te powdtU’ and small 
ammunition ami to dig ])its for their recjcption ; to arrange for 
a constant water su])ply; by degrees to send for the treasure 
from the city and outlying station ; and to form outworks in 
the ground encom])assing the llesidency^ At the same time he 
moved to the vicinity^ of the barracks of the d2nd Foot four 
guns of the native battiTy^ stationed at iMariaun. 

His prei)arations had not been made a moment too soon. On the 
doth of A]>ril the storm thi eatmied. On the 3rd of May it broke. 

It hap[)ened in this wise. The 7th Hogiment of Oudh 
Irregular liifantiy was stationed at Musa Bagh, about three 
.j miles from the Itesidemy. The adjutant of the 
Tiu TthOadh I'cgiment was Lieutenant Mecham of the Madras 
iruMiuiurs Armv, a cool, determined, and resolute officer. On. 
mutiny. 30th of April when he took his men to ball- 

j)ractice, these suddenly^ showed a disinclination to use the new 
cartridge. Mecham pointed out to them that the cartridge was 
similar to that which they^ had been using the previous fort- 


Sir Hi‘iiry 
piDparcH to 
meet any 
pus-siblc 
cincr^oncy. 


* The Guard in question, cornmauilcd by a Subahdar, was first stationed 
at this gate by Colonel Baillie, whiluiu liesident at the Court of Oudh, Hence 
the name. 
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niojlit. This seemed to satisfy the men, and they proceeded 
with the practice. But the next morning the sergeant-major 
reported that the men positively refused to bite the cartridge, 
that many even declined to receive or oven to toucli it. 

Tlie day following was spent by the men in brooding over 
their grievances. They worked themscdves to tlje state of 
fanaticism which will not liear reason, and at 10 o’clock, on the 
drd, they ha,d arrived at the conclusion that they must 
kill their European oflicers. The latter, warned 
in time by the (][uartermaKter-sergeant of the dis- duo d to r. -' 
position of their men, nobly did their duty, and * ^^^**’^ 

succt^eded after a time in inducing tlie Sipahis to 
return to tlieir lines,* thoagli tliey refused to surrender their 
arms. 

But Sir Henry Lawrence was not content with this doubtful 
triumph. Having organised a Ibrce to supjn’ess any attempt 
which the Sipahis might make to display insub¬ 
ordination, ho sent that afternoon two ofhcers with uwJrnce dp- 
instructions liovv to act. Idle men of the 7th were I'rivostiKiiioi 
l)ar£ided. The question was put to them whether 
they would continue to bite the carl ridge or whether they 
would refuse. The men, after some hesitation, promised to 
obey, but their manner was so sullen and so insolent that Sir 
Henry felt he could not trust them. He at once proceeded to 
tlie spot with the force he had organised, consisting of the 
32nd Foot, a Eurojiean battery, three regular native regiments 
of infantry and one of cavalry. It was dark, but Sir Henry 
at once brought the 7th to the front and ordered them to 
lay down their arms. In the presence of the imposing force in 
their front and on their flanks and of the lighted j^iortfires of 
the gunners, the courage of the mutinous Sipahis oozed out at 
their fingers’ ends. Many of them, panic-striken, fled wildly 
from the spot, but, on being followed and assured that no 
violence would be used if they would oliey orders, they returned, 
and before midnight all their muskets were secured. The next 
day the ringleaders were seized, and it transpired from their 


* It was related at the time of Lieutenant Mecham that he owed his life 
on this orcasiou to his cooln(*as and presence of mind. Taken unawares by 
the mutineers and told to prepare to d*e, he replied: “It is true you may 
kill me, but what good will my death do to you? You will not ultimately 
prevail. Another adjutant will take my plaee, and yon will be subjected lo 
the same treatment you receive from me.” The mutineers did not injure him. 

B 2 
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}uliuiH8ior»s that a treasoiiahlo correspondence with the view to 
a general rihing had l)een going on for some time between 
them and the men of the 48th Hegiment of Native Infantry. 

Jn the events which immediately j)receded, and immediately 
followed, the ailair of the 7th < mdh Irregulars, Sir 
Henry Lawrence had received valuable information 
from native officers and others. In tlie crisis which 
he saw advancing witli rapid strides he considered that rewards 
should go hand in hand with pnnisliment, that the justice— 
“ the truth in action ” *—which had always been the maxim of 
the 1 British Government, should at all hazards bo maintained. 
He considered it advisable, moreover, that the bestowal of the 
rewards should be made the oci asioii for a solemn ceremony, 
at which he might sjjeak the mind of tlie Government. With 
tliis view he invited the native aiistocracy, the European and 
native civil officials, the European and native officers, and 
others to a Durl)ar on the evening of the 12th of May. Every 
arrangement had been made to give solemnity to 
]Ma> 12 . scene. At d I'.M. Sir Henry Ijawrence entered, 

followed by his staif. Near him vntu'c deposited in trays the 
[iresents and rewairds to be bestowed upon the loyal native 
officers and soldiers. Hut before distributing these 
(IroHsl^IfSir* ISir Henry addressed in Hindustani the assembled 
niul*' company. He went straight to the point; spoke of 

tlie fears for their religion entertained by the 
Hindus; reminded them how, under the Mughul rule, that 
religion had never been resjiected ; how Auraugzih had imposed 
\\\v jizya^ or tax upon all who held to a faith dilfering from the 
Muhammadan ; and how the Resh of the cow had been thrust 
down tlie throats of unwilling converts. Turning then to the 
IMuhammadans, he reminded them that Ilanjit toingh would 
never tolerate their religion at Labor. Passing on from that, 
he begged them to recall to mind the toleration which for a 
century the English Government had afforded to both religions, 
lie adverted next to oui- power, to our exploits in the Crimea, 
to our ships, our resources; pointed out how hopeless of ulti¬ 
mate success wmuld be a crusade against the British. He next 
ilwelt on the long and intimate connection between the Sipahis 
and their officers, on the community of danger and the com- 

♦ ‘‘ It htis been said by a f^^roat writer that ‘ Grace is Beauty in action.’ I 
tell you that ‘Justice is Truth in action.’ ”—Speech of Mr. Disraeli in 1850. 
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munity of glor^^ between them, and bep;ged the men to cherish 
as their must precious heirlooms the deeds of their ancestors. 
He concluded an eloquent speech, delivered, be it borne in mind, 
in the language of the poo])le, by warning his listeners against 
becoining the dupes of designing men, and of the fate which 
would inevitably follow the neglect of his advice. He then 
caused the deserving native officers a?id soldiers to be brought 
up to him, and, in the name of the Government, delivered to 
them the rewards they had merited.* 

The speech of Sir Henry Lawrence had, undoubtedly, some 
effect at the moment. His earnest manner, his 
character so trusted and so respected, added wei 
to his words. Wlicn the I)nrl)ar broke u]) tliere was tran.iuiry, 
not probably a man present who was not loyal. Hut 
the opposite feeling was too deeply^ rooted to 1x5 dissipated by a 
])assing sensation. The listeners went from the Durbar into 
the society of the plotters and intriguers against whom Sir 
Henry had warned them. 'I'lie whispers, constantly repeated, 
of these men, at first weakened, and ultimately effaced the 
efiect which had been produced by the scene at the Durbar. 

That Durbar was held on the 12th of May. The Mirath 
mutiny had broken out on the 10th. A telegram conveying 
information that something serious had ha})pened 
iti the North-West reached Sir Henry on the 13th. 

A second telegram giving fuller details of the Mirath rovoit 

revolt and an account of the sei/aire of Dehli reached 
him on the 14th. Averse as ho was from any measures which 
might show premature distrust of the Sii)ahis, Sir Henry felt 
that a crisis had come upon him which must be met 
by prompt action. His plans had been arranged i^rompt mea- 
beforehand. During the IGth and 17 th they were by sir Henry, 
carried out. The morning of the last-named day saw 
a moiety of the 32nd Foot occupying the ground about the 
Kesideucy^ and commanding the iron bridge. The second 
moiety was brought up from the city into the cantonments of 
Mariaun. The bridge of boats was moved nearer to the 
Kesidency and brought under control, whilst a selected body of 
Sipahis was detached to ccupy the Machchi Bhawan, not yet 
sufficiently cleansed to be fit lor occupation by European troops. 


* Strange contradiction! Some of the men who were thus rewarded for 
loyalty were shortly afterwards hanged for proved disloyalty! 
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A central poBition was thus seeiirorl for the Chief Com- 
lnis^i()IleT^ for his officials, and his European soldiers. Sir 
Henry liad by one nioveiiKnit prepared hinis(?lf to meet any 
emergency. Unt, whilst j>re])ared, he had not 
foi altogether a]>and(>ned the hope that the einorgoncy 

might not arise. He apprehended danger less from 
the native jiojnilation than from the native troo])s. But with 
lime lie hojjed that the difficulty might still bo surmounted. 
“ Time,” he wrote in a memorandum dated the 18th of May, 
time is everylhing just now. Time, firmness, jiromptness, 

(umciliation, ]>rudence.A firm and cheerful 

May iH. must 1 h) maintained; there must Ik) no bustle ; 

no apjieai'aiKJo of alarm, still less of ]>anic ; but at the same time 
there must Ix^ tlie utmost watchfulness and jiromjitness ; every¬ 
where the lirst germ of insurrection must be put down 
instantly.” 

Immediately on receiving information of the occurrences at 
Mirath and Dehli Sir Henry Lawrence telegraphed 
h)the Governor-Heneral a strong recommendation to 
Nupn-ruciii li- sciid for Eurojioaii troops from (^hina, Ceylon, and 
in olidh"^*'other places, and for the Gurklias from the Hill 
Stations and from Tsij>al. Feeling, moreover, that 
at such a crisis it was necessary that the Chief Commissioner 
of the province should Ih) invested with plenary military 
authority, he asked the (Jovemor-General to confer such ]>ower 
U]K)n him. Lord Canning promptly re])liod. On the 19th ho 
l>estowed upon the Chief Commissioner the plenary power 
asked for, and on the 22nd he gave him authority to apply to 
Jung Tkihadur for his Gurkha triK)])s. 

ISir Henry Lawrenw assumed tlie military command on the 
19th. To understand the military arrangements which had been 
carried out two days j)revi()usly under his instructions, it will 
be advisjible to give an outline sketch of the city of Lakhiiao. 
The city of Lakhnao, forty-two miles distant from Kanhpur, 
extends for about thi'ee miles on tlie right bank 
LakimaV^ of the river Gumti. All the priucij)al ])alatial 
buildings, the Residency and the Machehi Bhawan, 
are between the city and the river bank. Sonth of these 
buildings, and covering an immense space, is the city. This is 
intersected hy a canal which falls into the Giimti close to the 
Martiniere College, about three miles south-east of the Residency. 
A little to the south of this is the Dilkusha, a hunting-box or 
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palace, witliiii an enclosed park. The space between the 
i\esideucy and tlie Martiniere is occu})ied by ])alaces, among 
wiiich the Moti Mahall, the 8hah-Manzil, tlie Sikandrabagh, 
and the Faiiiat Bakhsh Palace, are the most eons])icnous. Sontli 
of the city, about four miles from the Kesideney on the southern 
side of the road loading to Kaiih])ur, is the Alambagh, a largo 
walled garden, witli a high and pretentious gabnvay. 

Not counting the position of tlie native cavalry at Mudkipiir, 
Sir Henry ])Ossossed now tliree military posts. Two 
of these, the Kesideney and the Machchi Hliawan—he 
made as strong as he could. Having regard to langeuients. 
possible eventualities he removed the spare ammuni¬ 
tion from the magazines into the Macliclii Hliawan. He seized 
the earliest op})ortunity of garrisoning that place with Euro¬ 
peans, of storing supplies there, and of mounting on the 
ram])arts guns of all sorts. Many of these were taken from the 
King s palace.s, and were useful only to make a show. In the 
Kesideney compound, over the Treasury, he posted a mixed 
guard of two hundred Sipaliis, a hundred and thirty Euro¬ 
peans, and six guns—the guns being so ])laced that they could, 
at the first alarm, be biought to bear on any mutineers. The 
third post was at the old cantonment of Mariaun. It was 
garrisoned by three hundred and forty men of the 32nd Foot, 
fifty Eurojiean artillerymen, and six guns; the three native 
regiments and a battery of native artillery. Here Sir Henry, 
for the time, took up his quarters. 

Having made these preparations, Sir Henry Lawrence took 
an early opportunity to move the ladies and children 
into the houses witliin the Kesideney enclosure. 

Here also were brought the families and the sick are brought 
men of the 32nd Kegiment. At the same time the 
clerks, coj)yists, section-writers, and others of that 
class, were armed and drilled. On the 27th of May he was 
able to write to Lord Canning, both the Kesideney and the 
Machchi Bhawan are safe against all probable comers.” Whilst 
thus preparing to meet all possibilities Sir Henry betrayed none 
of the anxiety which ho felt, but went freely amongst the 
people, endeavouring to c dm their minds, to reason with them, 
to lay bare to them their folly. It was, however, too late, and 
he was made every day to feel it. “ I held,” he wrote to Lord 
Canning early in May, “ I held a conversation with a Jamadar 
of the Oudh artillery for more than an hour, and was startled 
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hy the dogged persistence of the man, a Brahman of about 
forty years of age, of excellent character, in the 
u'l'by a that for ttni years ])ast Govennnent has been 

native oHiar. engaged ill measures for tlie forcible, or rather 
fraudulent, conversion of all the natives. . . . My 
interview with him was occasioned by liis commanding officer 
having s])ecially mentioned his intelligence and good character.” 
Towards the end of May the long smouldering discontent of 
^ the turlnilent Musalmaiis of the Malihabcid district 

' ■ burst into a tlame, and on the 27th of that month Sir 


Henry Lawj'c;nce dt tached thither (Ja])taiu Gould Weston, the 
Siijicrintendent of Military Bolice, to endeavour to restore order. 
Weston’s escort consisted of a troop of his own cavalry and acom- 
])any of the mutinous 7th Gudli Irregular Inhuitry, 
m the command of the gallant Mecham. In the 

distriart. midst of an insolent Muhammadan ])o])ulation, to 
whom everything was a grievance, and from whom 
Captain Weston could elicit no real tangible cause of the 
rebellion, these two officers, leading men who were not to be 
trusted, were in imminent danger.* Their lives depended not 
less upon their own coolness ami daring before their avowed foes 
than upon the personal influence they might exercise on the 
wavering fidelity of their escort. Happily these essential 
qualities were conspicuous; had it been otherwise, neither 
Weston nor Mecham would have fought his way back to 
Lakhnao when recalled thither by Sir Henry Lawrence the day 
after the mutiny of tlie troops at Mariaun. 

On tlie same day, the 27th, Captain Hutchinson, of tho 
Engineers, Military 8ecietary to the Chief Commissioner, an 
officer of great talent and daring, was ordered by Sir Henry 
Lawrence to accompany into the district, as politi(;al officer, a 
column composed of two hundred men of tho 7th Cavalry, and 
two hundred men of the 48th Native luffiiitry. The object of 
sending this column was to rid Lakhnao of the presence of men 
wlio might there be dangerous, but who, posted on the northern 
frontier of Oudh, might be em])loyed with advantage to restrain 
the turbulence of the inhabitants. The idea emanated from 


Mr. Christian, through whose districts the column would pass. 


* HutchiiisoTfs Narrative of Events in Ou(lh„ published by authority. 
Captain Hutciiinson adds; “Nothing but tho bold determined firmness of 
Captain Weston over-awed the 3000 fanatic wretches who surrounded him.” 
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Marching from Lakliuao on the 27th, the column passed 
through Malihahad on the 28th—scowled upon hy the 
armed villagers—and reached Sandila, thirty-two miles to the 
westward of Lakhnao, on the 1st of June. There Hutchinson 
received accounts of the mutiny of the JOth of May at Lakhnao. 
The Sipahis heard of it hy the same post. It hecame 
at once apparent that they were luding their May 3 o. 
time, nutchinson endeavoured to calm them hy Mutiny of 
the dishiirsement of almost the entire contents of 
the treasure chest in the shape of pay. For the tim i-ib 
moment they seemed })acified. Their t)wn senior }^y,try uml 
officers, Captains Burmester and Staj Jes, helieved in nii Uniit 
them implicitly. Meanwhile the column was press- 'y* 

ing on towards the Canges. Hutcdiinson, who noted the 
increasing insolence of the men, urged the officers not to allow 
themselves to he taken in tJie net whicli w.as ])reparing for 
them on the other side of the river. But they were dtiaf and 
would not hear. The regiment crossed the sacred stream. On 
the 7th or 8tli the men rose, massacred all their own officers 
hut one, Lieutenant Boulton, who fled to perish elsewhere, and 
Went off to Debli. Hutchinson, accompanied hy the pay¬ 
master of pensioners, Major Marriott, who with him had 
declined to cross the riveiy returned in safety to Lakhnao. 

The precautions I have before referred to had not heen taken 
at that city at all too soon. On the night of the 
30th of May the insurrection broke out. At 9 Thesipiihis 
o clock the evening gun fired as usual, i he men ot mutiny, 
the 71st Kegiment, previously told off in ])arties, 
started off at this signal to fire the bungalows and murder their 
officers. A few men only of the other infantry regiments, and 
some men of the 7th ( avalry, joined them. Their further 
proceedings will be related ]>rescntly. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was dining that night at the Residency 
bungalow at Mariaun. An officer of his staff had 
informed him that he had heen told hy a Sipahi that 
at gun-fire (9 p.m.) the signal to mutiny would be iknry. 
given. The gun fired; hut all for the moment 
seemed quiet. Sir Heni^ leaned forward and said to the officer^ 
“ Your friends are not punctual.” The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth when the discharge of muskets proved that 
his staff officer had been well informed, and that his friends 
were punctual. 
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A RtraTi^(^ iiKudeiit ha]>peiie(l a few miinites later. Sir Ilciiiy 
]iawnMie(‘, surroiuahMl by bis staif, was standing on the sb^ps of 
tho li(‘sideney })nii<j;alow, waiting for the liorses wbioli had 
beini onlered up fi'om the 8tab]f3K. They w(‘r(‘ in tlio full glare 
of Mr. (’onper’s house, wliicdi, hred by tlie imitiiu'ers, had burst 
alniost instantaneously in a bla/e. Suddenly tlie Su])ahdar of 
the Si]>aliis on duty at the ]tesid(*ncv brouglit up liis guard, and 
liaitcul it facing Sir lleniy and Jiis staff at a distance of about 
forty ])a(*(‘s. ddie Subalnlar then c.anio u]) to (^ajitain Wilson, 
and saluting him, said, ‘SShall I order tin; guard to load with 
ball?” Wilson itderred the question to Sir llcuiry, who 
nqiliiMl, “ Yes, hd them load.” Tim loading then 
sa"ii(my Sir Henry and the officer^ still standing in 

and stii'n' tlie glare of tin* lire. The thmi of raniniing down 
tin* leaden balls was distinctly heard. 1die Sipahis 
then brought uj) the muskets to the cap]>ing ])osition. The 
ca]is w(;re adjusted. The next movement of the Sijiahis was 
eagerly waited for. They had the c///c—tlie chiefs—of the 
British force at their nn'iey. One disaff(‘cted man bold enough 
could, then and them*, have decided the fate ot‘ Lakhnao. The 
grou]) standing (m the stejis of tin* Hesidein*y bungalow felt 
this in tlu'ir inwai’d lu*arts. Ihit not an action, not a gesture, 
betray(*d tlie tliMught within them. Yet tluiy must have been 
reliev(‘d when the shouldering of arms followed the ca})ping. 
The next moment the horses w'ore brought uj), and Sir Henry 
followed by his staff started for the lines. 

On his way he found three hundred men of the P>2nd, four 
guns, I\lajor Kaye’s battery, and two of the Oudh 
inov< m! Ills force, posted in a position on the extr(‘me right of 
t. Huppre-^s lines, and contiguous to the road leading 

tui'inuimv. .. 

from cantonnu'iits to the city. Keeognising the 
necessity of preventing as far as ])ossihle communication 
between the mutineers and the (‘vil-disj>osed in the city, Sir 
Henry took with him two guns and a company of the 32nd to 
occu}»y the road leading from the cantonment to the bridge. 
He sent back shortly for the remainder of the Europeans, and 
for two more guns. AleaiiAvbile, the officers of the native 
regiments had hastened to the lines to endeavour to reason with 
the men. Many of these, however, had already 
begun the work of plunder. A considerable body 
had marched straight on the 71st mess-house, and 
failing to find the officers—who had but just left—they bred it. 
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Very soon after a nuinketry fire from tlie TEst lines opened on 
the Europeans. These replied with grape, tind with sueh effect 
that tin? 8i])ahis nia(h‘ a rush to the rear. In their hurried 
course they ]>assed tlie infantry ])icket, C'»ni])ose(l of natives, and 
commanded hy Lieutenant (irant, 71st Native^ Infantry. Some 
of his own men tried to save this olfictu' hy ))la(ang him undt^r a 
bed. Jhit a Si])Jihi of his own reginnuit, wljo was on guard 
witli him, discovered the ]>lace of concealment to the mutineers, 
and hy tliese lie was hrutally murdeied. 

]\l(‘anwhile, Lii'utenant llardinge, taking with him a few of 
the Irregular (cavalry, had heen ])atrolling tlie main 
street of CJintonments, in tlie endeavour to maintain 
order and to sav(‘ life and property, lie was not, 
however, in sufficient force to jirevent the burning 
and ])lunderiiig of the offit^ers’ houses and the bazaars. The 
mutiiuiers were jirowling about in all <liri‘(‘tions. ()ne of them 
fired at Lieutmiant Ifardinge, and when his shot missed fire he 
came at him with his bayonet and wounded him in the arm. 
During this time there had IxHiii gnait ex(atem(!nt in tlie lines. 
Gradually, however, some satisfaetory sym]>t(>ms (winced them- 
solves. First, aliout three hundrc'd of the Idtli 
ISative Infantry, with their British offi(;ers, their 
Colours, and tlie ri^gimental treasure, marclied up 
and enrolled thoms(dv(*s with th(i British, d'hey were followed 
by a very l\wv of tlie 7 1st, without, however, their colours, or 
their treasure. Of the 48th nothing was lujard that night. 
The Europeans still remained form(3d up in the position 
assigned to them in case of alarm hy Sir Henry Lawrence, their 
front fianking that of the several native regiments. Alxjut 
10 I'.M. some of the mutineers cre])t up to and o(*cupied some 
empty lines bearing on that jiosition, and o])iuied a musketry 
fire. Brigadier llandscomb, riding from his house straight into 
the 71st lines, was immediately shot. The lire, 
however, soon ceased, and arrangements having lilersTamed. 
been made to protect the liesidency bungalow and 
the part of the cantonment next the city road, and strong 
guards having been jiosted, the force piled arms and waited for 
tlie morn. 

At daylight next morning, Sir Henry placed himself at the 
head of the force, and learning that the rebels had retired on 
Miidkipur, folh^wed them thither. Crossing the parade ground 
his men came upon the body of Cornet lialeigh, a newly joined 
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oflicf^r, who, left sick in his quarters, had been murdered by the 
rebels. Almost at the same moment the mutinous regiments 
were discoven^d drawn up in line. At this critical 
piirhued, iiionient an olTicer on I^awreiiee’s statf noticed, or 
tliou^ht lie notit^ed, a inutinons disposition on the ]>artof the, till 
tlietj Inyal, 7th ('avalry. Idieir attitude a])]>eared to him to be¬ 
token an intention to charge tlie lirifisli <»;iins. To set the matter 
at rest the ollicer directed tin* ^iins to o]>cn fire on the distant 
line. Then tln^ nnui ol‘ th(‘ 7th Cavalry, with tlic exce])tion 
of alniuit thirty, raised a fearful yell, and galloped over to 
join thii emuny, wlio turned and lied with them. 

troojis followed them u]> foi- about ten miles 
and took sixty ]>ris'>ni‘rs. In this ])ursuit Mr. 
Gubbins gn^atly distinguislied himsidf, ca})turing several of 
the enemy with his own liand. ]>y 10 a.m. our force had 
returned to cantonments, the. heat being excessive. 

In announcing the suppression of this lising to Lord Canning 
Sir Henry Lawrence wrote: “ We are now positively better off 
tlian we were. W o now know our friends and enemies. The 
latter have no stomach for a liglit, though tliey are capital 
incendiaries.” In the resjiect to which he referred 
u imj’rovoi^ he was indeed better off. He was rid of doubtful 
Lv'1“' friends. Nejirly the wdiole of the 7th Cavalry, a 

few men of the Idth, more than two-thirds of the 
7 1 st, a very large }>ro])ortion of the 48t]i, and almost all the 
irregular troojis, had shown their hand and de])arted. He could 
now concentrate his resourc<‘s. But in other respects the day 
was full of foreboding. Intelligenee rectnved from the districts 
soon made it clear that the entire jirovince was in arms against 
British rule. 

Three days indeed ])rior to the rising at Lakhnao an incident 
had occured at Sitfipiir which showed very plainly 
sttapur. train was laid at that station, and that a 


single spark would ignite it. Sitapur, the head-quarters of the 
ii«»rth-wost division of Oudh, lies about lifty-one miles from 
Lakhnao, midway lietween that city and the Shahjahanpur 
referred toil! the last cha})ter. In 1857 it was garrisoned by the 
41st Regiment of Native Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Birch, and by the t‘th and 10th Regimeiits of Oudh 
Irregular Infantry. The Commissioner of the Division, Mr. 
Christian, resided there, together with Mr. Thornhill and Sir 
Mountstuart Jackson, civil officers of the Oudh Commission. 
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AlKmt noon of the 27th of May the vacant lines of the 2nd 
Regiment of Military l\)lice, commanded by (Viptain 
John liearsey,* were fired. It liad not then become 
generally recognised that incendiarism was the 
invari{il)le |)r(^(*nrsor to rebellion. Although, therefore, the 
firing of the lines caused some uneasiness, no absolute suspicion 
was directed to any particular body of men. The 
Si[)aliis aided in extinguishing tlie fire, and the 
incident was not immedia ely followed by any overt act of 
mutiny. 

It Would appear that the firing of the lines had been a 
tentative measure. The Sipahis were anxious to feel their way, 
to test the ere lulity of their ollicers, before taking the step 
which would be irrevocable. 

Of all tlie regiments i have mentioned the lOtli Oudh Irregu¬ 
lars were regarded as the most trustworthy. (»r(;at, then, was 
the surpris(^ in Sitapiir wlien, five days hibu', tlie 2nd 
of June*, it Ix came known that the Sipjihis of that 
regiment had rejected the flour sent from the (hty for their con- 
8um])tion, on the ])lea that it had lieen adulterated 
for the purpose of destroying their caste. They 
insisted that the flour should be thrown into the aauitcratea! 
river. The flour was thrown into the river. 

They now became bolder. The same afternoon tlie men of 
the same regiment plundered the gardens of the 
European residtmts of the ripe fruit giowing in 
them. Their officers rebuked them, and, after some 
time, the ])lundering C(\ased. 

But every day furnished additional proof that the men were 
practically out of hand. Still, strange infatuation ! the oflicers, 
whilst suspecting the other regiments, believed in 
their own. Litnitenant-< olouel Birch, commanding ii/io imentof 
the 41st Native Infantry—a regiment whichj" showed 
itself as truculent as any which mutinied—had the 
most absolute confidence in the loyalty of his men. lie put 
that loyalty to the test by marching his regiment out on the 
1st of June on the Lakhnao road to meet the mutineers 
advancing along it from the capital, and his men had justified 


* Captain Hearsey was formerly in the King of Oudh’s service. He 
a most amiable and excellent officer, much respected by his men. 
t Vtde page 227. 
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hi8 confidence by firing; on their comrades and forcing them to 
alter tlndr route! After sueli beliaviour it was treason in 
bitaIuir to doubt th(i loyalty of the 41st. 

Yet Mr. Christian, a man of intellect and intelligence, did 
^ not feel s(*(;ure. The idea of abandoning his post 
H to never crossed his mind. Like all tlie nimribers of 
mr<*j tinMom- noble service to which he belong(*d he felt that 
his ]»hi(H‘ was where the (Jovc'rnnient had sent him. 
For liimself Ik* liad no care ; but r<‘ading riglitly the signs of 
the times, he liad d(‘em(*d it his duty to invite all the ladies of 
the stati(»n to oeeaipy his house with th(‘ir children. All 
responded (‘Xc(‘pt four, who ])ref(‘rred to remain with their 
husbands. 44ie house was well situatt'd for delence, being cut 
off on one sidt* from tin* adjoining ground liy a rivulet. In 
front of it, and lietween it and the lines of the 41st, weio 
posted four guns. I'ln^ Hanks were guarded by the irregular 
regiments, in whom ]\lr. Christian was inclined to place 
Conti'lence. 

The incidents of the flour and of the fruit robbery on the 
2nd of Jum^ liad been sufficient to warn tlui residents 
that a crisis was a])])roaehing. But Lieutenant- 
iii(‘(iioiftr- (Jolomd Birch still believed in the loyalty of the 4Ist. 
ti.m oi ihc suni’ise on the morning of the did, liowever, 

]\laJor Ajithorp of that regiment satisfied himself 
that the Si])alns Avere no longer to ])e trusted. He communi¬ 
cated his sus])ieioii8 to Mr. (’hiistian and his Colonel. They 
were soon verilied. At 8 o’clock a comjiany of the regiment 
W'ent olf to tin*, tr(*asury to seize the jmblic money, whilst the 
others advanced in a menacing attitude against the guns 
covering j\Ir. Christian’s house, and against the irregular 
regiments on eith(*r side of it. 

The safety of the Europeans seemed now to depend on the 
fididity of the irregulars and native gunners. But 
ailli bc'forc tliis could 1)0 tested Colonel Birch determined 

Cok-Deiuiich. to make one effort to recall his men to duty. 

Accom})anied by Lieutenant Gravies he galloped 
towards the treasury. Mr. Christian, haAung first strengthened 
the garrison of his house by a small party of military police^ 
about twenty, started to fellow the colonel, when Captain John 
Hearsey, who had preceded him, rode huriedly back with the 
information that that officer and Lieuteutant Graves had been 
shot by their men. It was clear now that the Sipahis wore bent 
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on the hlood of their officers. The 9th Irrej^ulars almost 
immetliaUdy followed the example of the 41 st, 
killing* their officers; the lOth were not slow Tho irngu- 
to imitate them. They suddenly rushed with yells 
against tlie bungalow, bent on slaugliter. 

It is not easy to d(‘seribe te.e scene that followed. Tlie only 
possible safety lay in tiight, and flight was difficult. 

Tho rivulet Sarayan, which jtrotected the rear of 
the bungalow against attack, was now an obstacle 
to the fugitives. Jlowi^ver, it was an obstacle that must be 
attempted. ]VIr. Cliristian, who liad boldly started, rifle in 
hand, to meet the mutineers, seeing that all was lost, returned 
to his house to flee with his family. lhe(!ed(Ml by his wife with 
ail infant in her arms, he succeeded in crossing the rivulet, but 
he had scarcely ri'aclied the oj)pO''ite bjink when he was shot 
dead b}" the pursuing rebels. A similar fate befell his wife, 
her baby, and the nursi^. Tho elder child, a girl taken across 
the river by Si'rgcant-Major Morton, was (^onviyed by him to 
the estate of the Mitauli Ibijah and ultimately to Jiakhnao, 
where she died. Mr. and Mrs. Thornliill were shot dead either 
crossing the stream or just after. Sir Moiintstuart 
Jackson, his sister, Captain Burnes, and some others ‘ 
likewise reached the estate of the Mitauli Ibijah. ddiero Mrs. 
On* had already found shelter, and thither Captain ]^itrick 
Orr escaped frcjiii the Mohamdi party to Ix^ pr(‘sently referred 
to. The Mitauli K;ijah alh^rded to the fugitives 
only a half-hearted j)rotectioii. Timid and fearing 
for himself, he allowed them to remain in the jungles in the 
vicinity of his fort unmolested—and he provided tliem with 
food. They stayed there till the end of October, when, as will bo 
told, the rebel troops took the survivors prisoners into Lakhnao. 

Of the other fugitives from 8ita[>ur, one jaarty guided by 
Lieutenant Lester, who was intimately actpiainted 
with the country, made straight for Lakhnao, whicli Lakhimo. 
they reached. Another ])arty, consisting of nine 
ladies, ten children, and thi’ce men, reached the same place, by 
circuitous paths, concealing themselves in the daytime, and 
indebted very much to tl - zamiiidar of liamkdt, on the 28th 
of June. A third party, composed of Mrs. Ifliillipps 
and a few friends, found shelter in a village, and 
remained in concealment there for ten months, when 
they were rescued by a column of Sir Colin Campbell’s army. A 
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fourth party esf^apod to M tkirnpiir, forty-ei^ht miles from Bareli, 
and j)ror*eede(l thence with the residents of that place 
and fugitives from Shahjalianpur to the estate of the 
Dhanrahra liaj ili, eighty miles north from Lakhnao. 
IL^re they reaiiaiiKid in safety till diHeovx‘r(Ml hy a party of 
rebel Si})a}iiH, wlie took tlaoii ])risoiH‘rs towards Ijakhnao. They 
managed, howe‘V« r, t' > (‘Sf^ape on the road, and, whilst some tied into 
Isi])ul, the majority, after eonc(^aling themselves for some time, 
were reCijptured, and taken into LaUhnao. A fifth party found 
th(‘ir way to the (‘state of the Mitaiili Uajah as already related. 

Ihit if many thns (‘S(,^aped, soim^ of th(‘m only for tlie moment, 
more sueenmbed. On that terrilde 3rd of June, 
jvwiits ofthe twenty-four English, m(‘n, women, and children, 
slui.ur.^ W(U-(i murdered by the vSi])ahi8. Tliis slaughter but 
whett(‘d the a}>])etite of th(^ hyyal Jlst. Hmw they 
])roe(aMl(‘d from Sita])ur to Farrukhahad, and liow there they 
imdh'd the 10th Reginuuit to mutiny and murder, has been told 
in the ])rec(Hling Hook. 

One detaelniumt of that loyal regiment, and a detachment 
of the 4th Oudh Irn'gulars, were, however, statioiuul at Malaiin, 
a town in the llardui district, thirty-eight miles 
Maiuini of Kanlij ur, and forty-four nortli of‘ Sitapiir. 

Here the only civil ollieer was Mr. Capper the Dei)uty Com¬ 
missioner. His ])osition had Ih'c'u long full of ])eril, for Malaun 
was on the liigh road to Farrukhahad, and the population of 
that district was the most disordt*rly in India. Long before 
the mutiny at Sitaj)iir Mr. (’ap])er had felt the loneliness and 
the danger of his position. The natives round about his station 
had intimated in the ])lainest manner possible, sliort of actual 
speech, that th(‘y kn(‘W that the Sipahis were watching their 
opportunity. Hut Mr. ('apper did not flinch from his duty, 
lie was at Ids post when tiie Sipaliis at Sitapiir n utinied. He 
remained there after they had mutinied. Nor did 
Mr, Cappor entertain the idea of kniving it until the detach- 
uiull.au. niimt at Malaun had 8h(jwn unmistakably that 
they, too, were about to take the law into their own 
hands. He then mounted his horse and rode into Lakhnao. 

The third district in the North-West Oudh is Muhamdi. 

The Deputy Commissioner there was Mr. Thomason : 
Muhaindf. assistant Cajjtain Patrick Orr.* 

* Cuptaiii Patrick Orr was tlie second of three brothers, all, prior to the 
ftnuexation, iu the service of the King of Oudh. The eldest brother, 
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In a previous pa^o * I have rocoiahMl how some of tlie 
fu< 2 ;itivos from 81i{ihj{ilian})ur reached Muliamdi. I pro])os(' now 
to recount tlui condition of that station heforo, and tlie events 
wliich hap])ened suhsc(iuently to. tlieir arrival tliere. 

Neither Air. Thomason nor Captain Orr liad hium blind or 
deaf to the si^ns of th(i timi'-s. 'rho position of 
Aluhanidi, almost on the frontier of Itoliilkhand aaid 
but a short distance from Sliahjahanpur, remh'H'd it ])eculiarlY 
sensitive to the iiisurn^ctionary feeling of tla^ j)o]>nlation iii th(‘ 
British provinces. ddic t;'anison consist(‘d of a 
detachment of tlie 9tli Oudh Irregulars, a i-egiment 
formerly raised and commanded by (!a])tain Tatrick Orr, under 
the Kin^ of Oudh, before tlie anm'xation ; two companies of 
military police, and about iifty troopius. 

Alive as were both Air. Tliomason and (hptain Orr to the 
gravity of the crisis, th(*y were yet liopiJul that so 
long as Jtohilkhand slioul'd nmiain ({uiet tlii'y would 
manage to weather the storm. Nor was it until a imi in.v y. 

L ttef written liy Air. Jenkins from 8hahjahaiijuir, 
reacliing Air. Thomason on the evening of tin? olst 
of Alay, revealed the catastrojihe at that statimi, that the two 
Englishmen felt that every faculty they possessed was about 
to be tried to tlie utmost. 

Idle letter from Air. Jenkins informed Air. IJiomason that 
tlj(j troojis at Shahjahanpur had mutinied, that lie 
and a body of fugitives, amongst whom were ladies 
and children, had readied Powain, that the Itajah 
ot that place had refused them shelter, ainl it begged 
that all the available carriage might be sent out to bring in the 
fugitives to Aluhamdi. 

Mr. Thomason com]died witli Air. Jenkins’s re(|ucst. At the 
same time he and Cajitain Orr, feeling that the crisis was 
upon them, determined to take active measurijs for the safety 

Alexander, had then rendered excellent service as Assistant to the Super¬ 
intendent of Frontier Police. Alter tin? annexation ijo was inadi^ an Assistant 
Oonimissiorier. He was as able as he was liard-working. The secf)nd brother, 
Patrick, commanded originally one of the King’s regular regiments of infantry. 
On the annexation he, too, was nade an A.ssi.stant Commissiom^r. lie was a 
hmve, zealous, and able officer. Tlie youngest brother, Adolphus, was, under 
the King, adjutant of one of his infantry regiments. On annexation lie whs 
appointed to command the drd llegirnent of Oudli Military Police, which, on 
the outbreak of the mutiny, was stationed at the Moti Mahall, Lakhnao. 

* Book VIII. Chapter V. page 215. 
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of tlieir own belongings and of the expected fugitives. Their 
first stop was to dc^sjiatcli Mrs. Orr and child to 
ciin'iug^Htonu Mitaiili, a distance of twenty-six miles. The liajah 
of tliat place was under considerable obligations to 
(yaptain Orr, and ho was indebted to Mr. Thomason for many 
acts of kin(ln(‘.sH and courtesy. Thither, therefore, 
Mrs. Orris Mrs. OiT and lier child were sent under the guard 
Miiauif, of some Sipahis of Captain Orr’s old regiment, the 
nativ(i officer commanding which swore fidelity, 
lie kejd his word. ]\Iarching all niglit, Mrs. Orr and the party 
reached Mitauli at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 1st of June. 
The Kajali, however, was aslee]) and would not l>e disturbed. 
When at the end of two hours h(^ did awake, sent a message 
to Mrs. Orr that he could not receive her in his fort, but that 
she must proceed to a place called Kachauna, in the jungles, 
where she would be safer—less likely to attract the notice of 
roving mutineers. 

To Kachauna accordingly Mrs. Orr proceeded. After a 
weary journey of two hours she found herself and 
K<i^"iwuna. child ill a mnd fort, desolate and dreary, devoid of 
all furniture—the very picture of discomfort. There 
she had to remain. The Kajah came to see her that same 
evening, and, whilst promising to protect her as far as lay in 
his power, did not disguise from her that troublous times were 
upon them, and that the Sipahis all over Oudh were pledged 
to revolt. 

Meanwhile, Thomason and Patrick Orr, having thus des¬ 
patched Mrs. Orr to a place of comparative safety, turned to 
provide for their own security and for that of their expected 
guests. They first caused the treasure to be moved into the 
fort of Mulianiili. They then marched with their troops into 
that fort (Lst June). The day following the Shahjahanpur 
fui; liv - I vod from Powain. Weary, with naked 
n^ach^Mu*' ‘ ‘' ’ ' “‘'a ustod, some badly wounded, they had 

hamdi. V til , ,li; reached the place, which was not to 
In a , ; If » f refuge. Muhamdi was too close to the 
borders of Itoliilkhand to bo secure. It was considered certain 
that the mutinous regiments of that province 
They rosoWed woiild soon be upon the fugitives. On the other 
sftiipur. hand, up to that date no mutiny had, to their 
knowledge, broken out in Oudh. Sitapur was 
regarded as safe. To Sitapur, then, Mr. Thomason wrote for 
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carriage for the party. ITis letter reached Mr. Christian before 
mutiny had broken out at that place. Mr. Christian at once 
despatched the carriage—under charge of an escort of Sipahis 
of the Oiidli Irregulars. 

The terrible tragedy which ensued began with the arrival 
at Muhaiiidi of this carriage—and of this (iscort. The escort 
brought infection with it. Iniinediately on arrival 
the men composing it disseminated the report that 
their brethren had been cut up at Lakhnao for re¬ 
fusing to become Christians, and that tJiey were resolved to be 
revenged. (.aptaiii Orr reasoned with the native officers. 
They knew him as an old servant of the King of Oudh, and his 
influence with them was not wholly extinct. After some con¬ 
versation they announced their intention of marching back to 
Sitajuir. They solemnly swore, at the same time, that they 
would spare the lives of the Euro]>eans: that they would take 
with them only Mr. Thomason and Ca])tain Orr, and allow the 
others to go away unmolested. It remains now to tell how they 
kept their oath. 

Their first proceeding was to take posession of the treasure; 
their next to release the prisoners. Then, at half-past 5 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 4th of June, they started. The Euro¬ 
peans accompanied them, two or three ladies crammed ^ ^ ^ 
into a buggy, the remainder prone on baggage-carts. 

The first march of ten miles was accomplished without incident. 
Of the second march only about three miles had been walked 
when the halt was sounded, and a trooper told the Europeans 
they were at liberty to go where they liked. They pushed on 
at once towards the nearest town, Aurangabad, in the Kheri 
district. They had arrived within half a mile of 
that place, when the mutineers, regardless of their 
oaths, sot upon them, and began the work of butchery. Sered, 

Of the whole party one alone was spared to tell the 

tale, and it is from his narrative that I am able to collect this 

story of perjury and murder.* It remains to add 

that Captain Orr, after some adventures, and com- 

municating by the way with one of the fugitive parties from 


* Captain Patrick Orr. The following is his account of the slaughter. 
“ Next morning, Friday, the 5th, we marcned towards Aurangabad. When 
we had come about two kos the halt was sounded, and a trooper told us to go 
on ahead where we liked. We went on for some distance when we saw a 

s 2 
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Sitapur—that loci hy Sir M. Jackson—succeeded in joining his 
wife and child at Kaehauna. On arriving there ho 
from^sltiipiir received a coinmiinicatiou from tlie Itajali that the 
tauif fort at that place*, was ]*e(|uired for tlie 8ita])iir 

fugitives; that it would not he safe for so inaiiy to 
1)0 together ; and that it was advisable that he and liis wife and 
child should migrate to and live in the jungles about MitauU. 
This they did. By this t(‘rm, jungles, the reader must not 
understand an ordinary forest, the noble trees of which would 
have alforded a gratelul and necessary shade : he must picture 
to himsolf a vast and dicary extent of land, covered with 
thorny brushwood, a,ml wlnua* it was necessary to light fin s at 
night to scare away tigers, wolves, and other wild animals. 
Only the coarsest food was ])rovided for them. The other 
fugitives were then sent from Mitauli to occupy Kaehauna.* 


party coming along. Tliov soon joincMl iia, and followed tlie buggy which we 
were pushing on with all our might. When witliiu lialf a mile of Aurangahad 
a Sipdlii rualied forward and sualclicd Key’s gun from him niid sliot down 
poor old Shicls who was riding my horsi;. Thc-n the most infeinal struggle 
ever witnessed liy man begun. Wo all colleeiod under a trt'e cdose hy, and 
put the ladii^s d(nvTi from the hnggy. Shots W( re tiriiig in all directions 
amidst the most b-arfiil yi^lls. The poor ladies all joiiuMl in })rayer, coolly 
and undauntedly awaiting their fate. I 8toj)])ed for about three minutes 
amongst tliem,bul, tliiukiug of my poor wife au<l child here, I ( luh avourod to 
save my life for tlanr saUes. 1 ruslied out towards the. insurgimts and one of 
our men, (Jiirdiu, Glh company, called out to me to throw down my pistol 
and he would save me. 1 did so, when he })ut himsi^lf la tween me ainl the 
men, and several others followed his exaui}de. In about ten minutes more 

they coini)let(;d tlieir hellish work.Tluw killed the wounded ;iud the 

children, butchering them in the most cruel way. With the exce[)tion of the 
drummer boy every one was killed of tlie above list, fugitives from 
Shahjahanpur, besides jioor good Thomason and our two chirks. They 
denuded tlu^ bodies of their clothes for the sake of plunder.” The list above 
referred to eomiuiscd one civilian, three captains, six lieutenants, three 
ensigns, a sergeant, a bandma.ster, tdght ladies, and four children. Of the 
drummer, who was nol. a T^uropcau, 1 can find no further mention. 

* They consistid of Sir M. Jackson and his sister; Lieutenant Barnes; 
Sergeant-Major INIorton, and Mr. Christian’s little girl. Joined after a time 
by the party from the jungle, the fugitives remained in this fort, suffering 
great privations and subject to repeated attacks of jungle-fever, till the iifith 
of October. ’J’hey were then ordered to depart, no one knew whither, under 
a guard furnished hy the Rajah of Mitauli. With scant clothing, bare-footed, 
the men loaded witli chains, they were taken to Lakhnao, and imprisoned in 
the Kaisar-bagh, one of the regal palaces, then strongly occupied by the 
rebels. The sutFerings of the men did not last long. On the J6th of 
November they were taken out and shot by a party of Sipahis of the 71st 
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Adjoining tlio Sitapur division was the north-eastern or 
Bahraich division of Oudh, bounded on the south by 
the river Ghagni, separating it from the Faizabad 
division, on the west by the (Jhauka or Sarihi river, dividing it 
from Sftapiir and Kheri, and on the north by Ni])al. l''he 
principal civil station, and the head-quarters of the Com¬ 
missioner of the division, Mr. Charles Wingtield,* was close 
to tlie town which gave its name to the division—the town of 
Bahraich. Tlie other stations were Melapiir to the west, Sikrora 
to the sou til, (xondali to the south-east. Of tln'.se, 

Sikrora was the ])rinci])al military station. In the ^ 
month of April, 1857, it was garrisoned by the 1st licgiment 
of Oudh irregular Cavalry, commanded by (-aptain Daly, by 
the 2nd Oudh Infantry, under Ca})tain Boileau, and by a local 
horse battery, under Lieubmant Bonham. 

During the month of April Mr. Wingfield had been driven 
by cii'cumstances entirely unconnected with the 
rising storm to n-move his head-qnarters to iSikrora. 

A man of ability, of culture, and of large views, he 
had not sympathised with the sweeping change of system 
which liad inaugurated the transfer of Oudh from its Muham¬ 
madan king to British rule. Tie had ever been in favour of 
dealing gently with the teriitorial aristocracy. A 
system, roughly, even rudely introduced, which 
scarcely veiled its animating principle of raising 
the peasantry and small pro})rietors to a position which would 
enable them ultimately to oust the great landowners, was not 
in ac^cordance with his ideas. lie had done, then, all that lay 
in his power to make the transfer easy, to smooth down the 
rough edges, to mitigate the worst effects of the process. The 
appointment of Sir Henry Lawrence as Chief Commissioner, 
coming even when it did, was a great BU];)port to him. It 
would have been still greater, still more weighty, had it been 
made earlier. 


Native Infantry. A few days later the aurviving daughter of Mr. Ohriatiau 
died. There remained tlien Mrs. Orr, Miss Jackson, and the child of tlie 
former, lb save the cliild hei learli was simulated, and she was conveyed in 
safety to the house of Man Singh, and ultimately to the British camp. The 
ladies remained in confinement till the 19th of March, when they were 
rescued by a party of Gurkhas commanded by two British officers, and 
conveyed ^afely to the camp of Sir James Outram. 

* Now Sir Charles Wingfield, K.C.S.I. 
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Lik(3 liiB chief at Lakhiiao, like that cliiofs hrotlier at Labor, 
Kiiriy lore- ^iko iJiiraiid at liidiir, like William Taylor at Patna, 
]\lr. Wingfield had never been a partisan of the 
th(* policy “ passing and groundless panic ” theory of Mr. Cecil 
aduj»t( d. P>ca(lon. He had fully a})])reciated the events at Bar- 
hampiir and at Barraek])ar. 'J'he revolt at Mirath he regarded as 
the practical answer of the 8i})ahis to the jiolicy of the Coveni- 
ment. lie felt, then, that an outbreak at the military station 
of Sikrora was a mere question of time—that, given all the 
circumstances of the case—the composition of the native army, 
the annexation of Oudh—the province, a portion of which he was 
administering, would not. be the last to feel the shock of mutiny. 

Impressed with this helic'f, and having absolutely no faith in 
the men wljo composed the garrison of Sikroni, 
iwitmvaniR Mr. Wingfield had endeavoured to enlist on the side 
lluuiowiurB British the members of that territorial aris¬ 

tocracy wliom the annexation of Oudh had d(nie so 
much to injure. Chief among these was Digbijai Singh, Rajah 
of Balrampur, a town in the north-east corner of his division, 
and close to the Ni])al frontier. Rajah Digbijai Singh was a 
man of character and sense. He entertained towards Mr. Wing- 
lield friendly—even grateful—feelings. He had not been in¬ 
oculated with the poison that pervaded the atmosphere. Ho 
received, then, Mr. Wingfield’s advances with courtesy; he 
responded to them, and even engaged to afibrd refuge, in case 
of necessity, to him and to the ofiicers serving in his division. 

The views entertained by Mr. Wingfield regarding the 
general unti ustworthiness of the Sii^ahis were fortu¬ 
nately shared by many other officers at Sikrora. 
Neither he nor they, therefore, thought that either 
wisdom or courage required that the ladies and 
children should be left in a position, defenceless and 
incapable of being defended, until an actual out¬ 
break should occur. It happened that an officer of Daly’s 
Horse, (Yiptain Forbes, was in Lakhnao early in June. He 
was confident th^it his own men would mutiny, and he knew 
that at Sikrora there was no place of refuge in case ol an out¬ 
break. Anxious, therefore, for the safety of his wife, his 
children, and his countrywomen, he set out from Lakhnao with 
a party of Sikh and volunteer cavalry, reached Sikrora, mounted 
the ladies on elephants and in doolies, and conveyed them safely 
to the capital. Mr. George Lawrence, the Deputy Commissioner, 


('fiptaiii 
Forlu's es¬ 
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by the express order of his uncle Sir Henry, accompanied them. 
This move was accomplished on the 9th of June. 

The same day the temper of the troops manifested itself in a 
way not to be mistaken. Intelligence had reached 
Sikrora of the revolt of tin? troops at Faizabad on the fioui scents 
previous day. Mr. Wingfield accordingly, mount- 
ing his horse, rode to the neighbouring station of * 

Gone!all, where was stationed the ord Oudh Irregulars, com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant Miles. There I must leave him for a 
moment, whilst 1 narrate the occurrences at Sikrora after his 
depaiture. 

The day of the 9th of June was a day of great excitement at 
that station. So violent was the manifestation, 
that early the following morning the officers of the 
infantry regiment—Boileau, Hale, and Kendall—mounted horse 
and rode straight for Balrdinpiir. Lieutenant Bonham, of the 
artillery, refused to accompany them. He believed in his 
men—he certainly possessed great influence over them—and 
he was confident that they would stand by him in the cause of 
order. He elected, therefore, to remain at fSikrora, alone of all 
the officers, and supported only by two farrier sergeants and 
the quartermaster-sergeant of the infantry regiment. Had 
there been no other native troops at Sikrora, his courage and 
his influence might have prevailed. But the men of the 
cavalry and infantry had broken out; they had plundered the 
treasury, and they were thirsting for blood. Even over these 
men Bonham attempted to assert authority. But it 
was in vain. His own men would save his life, but f>evotion of 
they would not nre on tlieir comrades, they told i^nUam. 
him at last that he must go. They brought him at stronKfeei- 
the same time money and a horse, and warned him itm towards 
not to pursue a certain road, which they knew to 
be occupied by the rebels. Forced tn leave, Bonham 
started with a heavy heart, accompanied by his three sergeants, 
crossed the Ghagra by an unfrequented ferry, and reached 
Laklinao the next day. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wingfield had arrived at Gondah. He 
brought the intelligence F;at the troops at Faizabad 
had mutinied, and that those at Sikrora were on the 
verge of mutiny. He found the troops at Gondah 
scarcely behind their comrades in that respect. They too had 
heard the news; they too were aware of all that had happened 
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at Faizahad. Before the ni^ht fell they had received accounts 
of the mutiny at Sikrora. In vain they were harangued hy 
their commanding oflie-er. Their denmanour sliowed that they 
too were prcjjaring for action. 

Tlie next day thc}^ mutinied. Mr. Wingfield had not waited 
for ()V(‘Tt act, hut had staJted for Balrampiir. 
'fh(^ ollieers and tlie women * who remained at the 
ibVja i>i Hill- station started as soon as the oiitlu’eak had pro¬ 
nounced its(‘lf‘, and reached the same ])lace in safety. 
The numl)er of individuals who tlius rec^eived the protection of 
the iiajali was nincteiai, exclusive of children. They all 
HUCC(H*(h‘d in crossing inti* British teiritory, and in reaching 
(joraklipiir. 

At Bahraicli, the head-quarters of the division, were cantoned 
two com])anies of the drd Oiidh Irregulars, com- 
ofBa^h!’S iBanded hy Ijiiuifenant Longueville (larke. Idio 
l)e])Uty (\)mmissioner was Mr. (’unlifle and his 
assistant was Mr. Jordan. The main hody of the Jrd Oudh 
Irregulars mutinit.‘d, a.s we liave seen, at (londah, on the 10th of 
June. As itwais very chaar tliat the two companies of the same 
regiment would at once, lollow their example, the three officers 
I have named wisidy resolved to take advantage of their 
earli('T information and to (*s(‘ape, 'rhey started off at once, 
then, northward, in th(‘ din^ction of Nanpara, twenty-two miles 
'I’ll' n* • i8 Bahraieh, the seat of a minor Kajah. 

scout iho 'Jdier(‘, however, admission was refused them, and 

inu inyand they AvcTO forced to retrace their stens. lleturnin^ 
to Bahraieh, they started lor Lakhnao by way of 
Bairamghat. J’his was tlie road against whicli the native gunners 
of 8ikrora liad warned Bonham, ddie fugitives, who had dis¬ 
guised themselves as natives, found the passage over theGhagra 
oi cupied Jiore by the mutineers. Trusting to their disguise, 
however, tliey embarked on tlie ferry-boat with their horses. 
The ferry-boat started. At first the fugitives appeared to 
attract no attention, but they had crossed scarcely one-third of 
Tho are rivcp xvlieu the cry arose that Europeans were 

niu.yrpd escaping. Instantly there was an uproar. The 
crossing by Siiniliis, Crowding into other boats, made for the 
ferry-boat, opening at the same time a fire of 
musketry. The boatmen at once abandoned the ferry-boat. 


'J'lH>y are 
nniMlprpd 
crossing by 
lliL* lerry. 

musketry. 


The ladies had been sent to Lakhnao, via Sikrora, on the 5th of June, 
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Exposed to a concentrated fire, onr three countrymen were 
nimble effectively to work the boat, nor to ])rovont it, thus left 
to itself, from beiii^ borne back by the current to the bank 
whence it started. Ikdbre it reached the l)ank Cunliffe and 
Clarke had been sliot dead. Jordan, taken alive, shartHl the 


same fate a few days later. 

At Malapiir, in the Khori district, sixty-three miles north- 
north-east 1‘rom Lakhnao, there were no troops— 
conseajuently there was no open mutiny. The 
general disorganisation of the country suon, however, spread 
even liere, and the civil officers, ])rominent amongst whom was 
the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. (tonne, wen? forced to leave. 
Having l)(‘en joimMl by otlier fugitives, tln^y iirst attempted 
to make their way down the Sarjii river by boat. Ihit, warned 
tliat all tlio landing-places were oc(‘U])ie(l, tlu'y 
abandoned this atteni]>t; they set off* northward and 
gained the Ibrt of Mathiara, belonging to tlui minor 
Itajali of Dhuraira. ddience Mr. Conne made more than one 
unsuccessful attempt to reach Laklmao. At last 
even tlie resour(‘e of remaining at MatJiiara failed 
tliem. The adherents of the minor Itajali proved pcriHii, 
faithless. In imminent danger of tlieir Jives^ they 
had to flee, ddireo of the party were seize'). Tlie remainder 


gained the Nipal hills, where they found shidter till, gradually, 
with one excejition only,* yielded to the deadly 
climate of the Tarai. but one. 


Eaizabad is the eastern division of Oudh. It lies im¬ 


mediately south of tlie Bahraich division, and 
was divided into the three districts of* Faizaliad, 

Sultanpnir, and Saloni. d'he Commissioner was (Jolonel Philip 
Coldney. 

Colonel Goldney, and the Deputy-!'ommissioner of the dis¬ 
trict, Captain Iteid, were at the head-ipiarter station 
of Faizabad. Iffie tiyiojis here consisted of a horse 
battery of native artillery, the 22nd Kcgiment of Native 
Infantry, the Gth Oudh Iiregular Infantry, and a squadron of 
the loth Irregular Cavalry—the whole commanded by Colonel 
Lennox, of the 22nd Na ive Infantry. 

The officers at Faizabiid entertained no delusion regardino; 

O O 


* Captain John llearsty, commanding 2iid Regiment Oudh Milita;y 
Police, 
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the intentions of the mutineers. The events that had taken 
place during the second week in May at Mirath 
t(Tkpn7)y’"hc Dehli had made it clear to them that 

oUicials. their turn would come. They took precautions 
tlien, at an early date, to prepare for the rising 
storm. Witli tliis view tljey began in May to store su])plies in 
a house occupied by Captain Thurburn, Special As- 
sistant (Vmimissioner. This liouse was chosen because 
it was suiTonnded by a walled enclosure, ddiis walled enclosure 
wiis now fort died. So far the authorities at Faizaliad acted 
with wisdom and forethought. l>ut they counted likewise upon 
resources whicli were certain to fail them. They counted upon 
the aid of tlni pensioned Si])ahis, and of the landholders of the 
district. To count u})on both these edasses proved that they 
had not fully gauged tlie depth of the crisis. 

It would seem, however, that it was but natural to count 


u])on tlie aid of the i)€msioned Sipahis. The yearly 
liHiur jiiacod sti])ends drawn by these men were paid by the 
(HI the pen- JBritish Covernment, and their continuance deT)ended 

HUHierH; , . i i i rm 

on the existence ot the Jhitish Government. Ihe 
material interests of this class were, therefore, bound u|) in the 
inaintenance of JBritish authority. Old associations too, in many 
cases stronger than caste, bound them to the British. In its 
proper ])lace it will be related how these men responded to the 
appeal made to them by Sir Henry Lawrence. But at Faizabad 
their numbers were too small, their influence was too slight, to 
weigh much in tlie balance against the rising discontent. 

The case with respect to the landowners was different. 
It must not be forgotten that Faizabad was the division 
regarding which Sir Henry Lawrence wrote thus to Lord 
Canning in April, 1857 : “ The talukdars have also, I fear, been 
hardly dealt w ith. At least in the Faizabad division, 
tliukdare. iuive lost half their villages. Some talukdars 

have lost all.” It may be said that the remark of 
Sir Henry applied only to the higher order of the territorial 
aristocracy. But in reality it referred to the assessment as it 
touched every class connected with the soil. It could not have 
been seriously ex])ected that the men who had suffered most 
from our rule would risk their lives to maintain it. No surprise, 
then, ought to be felt at the laconic record of the Deputy 
Commissioner: “ We found that the zaminders, however well- 
disposed, would not fight against disciplined troops, with guns.” 
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Tho plan of defending Captain Thurlmrn’s house was then, 
on the 5th of June, abandoned. For a moment, Colonel 
Ooldney entertained the idea of sending the ladies and children 
into Lakhnao. Hat it was too late. Tlie road to Lakhnao 
passed through Daryabad, a station in the Lakhnao division ; 
and disorder reigned in Daryabad. 

But anotlier plan had a little before been presented to 
Colonel (Joldney. The ])rineipal talnkdars ol‘ the 
Faizabad division, j)r(>minently amongst whom may 
l)e named Kajah Mfin Singh, Udivs Singh, Thakur 
Narain, Mir Ihikir lliisen, and Nadir Shah, had scented the 
mutiny from afar, and had warned Colonel (loldncy of its 
approach. At this time the most considerable of these men, 
Kajah Man Singh, was in disgrace. Jlt‘ was even undcu* arrest. 
It ha])})ened that one of the assistant commissioners at Faizalmd 
was Captain Alexander Orr. Ca])tain Orr had well and truly 
served the old reyiiuv when Oudh had her king, had known 
intimately Man Singh, and had conceived for him a 
great regard. When, then, the Haiali fell into 
disgrace, (Japtain Orr earnestly begged his indease i)y cai)tain 
from arrest. His prayer prevailed. Man Singh 
was released from arrest, and, in return for Captain 
Orr’s eUbrts on liis behalf, he oftered jirotection to his wife and 
children in his fort of Shahganj during the troublous times that 
were coming. Captain Orr communicated the offer to the 
Commissioner. Colonel Goldney received it just about tho 
time when the journey of the ladies to Lakhnao had been pro¬ 
nounced impracticable. He, in consultation with 
the other officers, determined to ask the Kajah so 
to enlarge his offer as to include all the ladies in the civil offiicre 
station. Kajah Man Singh was communicated with 
by Captains Reid and Orr. He agreed to receive 
the wives and families of the civil officers, but demurred to a 
larger number, on the ground that secrecy would 
thus be rendered impossible. Finally, however, he t/u.s?'o‘nL 
agreed to receive all, provided that due caution 
were observed in moving them. 

With one exce])tion the wives of the regimental officers 
declined to accept tiie offer of Man fSingh. Not only did they 
distrust him, but they and their husliands considered that the 
movement would serve as a signal to the Sipahis to mutiny. On 
the night of the 7th of June, however, the wives and children 
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of the civil ofTicerB, and the wife and children of the 
Executive Engineer, Ca])tain Eawson, started for 
Somo take lid- rcacliod iShahgani. They were followed to the 
oiTor. Baine ])lace, the lollowing morning, by the wives 

and children of the staff-sergeants. 

That night the Si]>ahis rose in revolt. More audacious than 
theii* comi’ades elstnvhere, th(‘y did not pretend a 
iiH io'n\o grievance, bur loudly assertiKl that, feeling they 
were stronger than the English, they intended to 
turn them out of tlui (country. The senior Kisaldar of the 
15tli Irregular Cavalry took command of the brigade, and 
endeavoured to induce the imm to murder their olHcers. But 
tlie Sipahis had not then wound themselves u]) to the pitch of 
blood-thirstiness. Tiny were anxious to rid themselves of 
their ofliccM’s, but not to take their lives. Keeping 
but jirocnny them Under restraint all night in the quarter- 
tdik(;r8. guard, tliey procured lour boats lor them, and 
in the morning gave them money and told them 
to bo off. ddie boats were unprovided with boatmen, but 
they had oars. 

Faiziibad is on tlu‘- river ({haghra, navigalde thence to 
Bhalia, wliere it joins the Canges. Four boats con- 
ih(‘boats 8('t the iiigitive Europeans, and })ropelled by 

tlieiii, stai tcnl belbre sunrise on the moiiiing of the 
IHh of June, ddie mutineers, who had ]dundercd the treasury 
and sacked the houstxs, did not interfere wiih them. But 
— strange contradiction — whilst protecting them against 
the mo]’e blood-thirsty of their own clan, whilst aiding them 
to de])art, they sent a messenger begging the 
rt Mui u'niiuL men of the 17th Kegiment of NatiA’e Infantry 
lion to tiny p) them on their way. The 17th, stationed at 
tiio iTth Azamgarh, a station in Bntisli territory near the 
blmrV eastern 1‘rontier of Oudh, had arrived within a few 

miles of Faizabad on the 8tli of June. Their 
line of march lay along the right bank of the Ghaghra. 
Their hands were already red with blood. They were 

willing to shed more. 

The men of the 17th responded then to the call. They 
intercepted the two first boats at Begamganj, about 
twelve miles by the road from Faiz4b4d, though far 
longer by the river. Here, at a point where the 
stream was the most narrow, they opened fire on the fugitives. 
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A few moments later, and from the opposite hank tliere skirted 
boats full of armed men to attack their left flank. Keco^nisinf]; 
the impossibility of resistance. Colonel Goldney counsi^lled a 
run for life. Too old to run himself, he remained to die. 
Seven, however, including, curious to relate, a Muliammadan 
Sipahi of the 22n(l, Tez All Khan, who had linked his fate to 
that of the British, followed the recommemlation and ran 
across country. IVo of the jiarty were drowncHl endeavouring 
to cross a stream. The remaining flve n^aehed Amorah in 
safety. Here tiiey were joined by the three otli(;eis, who 
had formed the crew of the fourth boat, and who had aban¬ 
doned her on account of her slowness of pace before she 
had reached the point whore the men of the 17th had been 
lying in wait. The party, thus augmented to eight, ])ushed 
on across country. Betrayed at Molnidaba by two ])olice- 
men whom they had trusted, they were attacked by the 
villagers. Crossing a rivulet waist-dee]>, hotly pursued, they 
lost tirst Lieutenant Lindsay, then Li(‘utenants Thomas, 
English, liitchie, and Sergeant Edwards. lliere now re¬ 
mained only Lieutenant Cautley, Sergeant Bu slier, and 
Tez All Khan. In the chase that iVdlowed Lieutenant 
Cautley was caught and killed. Sergeant Busher 
escaped for the moment, but was captui'od the 
next day. His life, however, was spared, and thno boats 
at the end of ten days he was released. He 
ultimately joined Colonel Lennox at Captainganj, 
where he found also his fellow fugitive, Tez Ali Khan. The 
fugitives who had remained in the first and second boats, 
numbering eight, were all massacred. 

Three boats have now been accounted for, the first, the 
second, and the fourth. But there was another 
manned by five officers, headed by Colonel O’Brien. 

This boat, following the first and second, had put in maining boat, 
at the town of Ayudhya,* the birthplace of Kam— 
the town that gave its name to the province. Here they ex¬ 
changed their boat for a larger one, and hired native rowers to 
row it. They then lay down, hidden by the thatch and matting 
from the gaze of inquiiing eyes, whilst the natives pulled 
away singing a national air. The boat thus passed unsus- 


♦ The name Ayudhya, has been gradually corrupted to Avadh, and Avadh 
to Audh or Oudh. 
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pocfed through the hostile array, and the fugitives reached 
Ihinapur in safety. 

Ihit some liad reniained ai Faiza]>}id. Amongst these were 
Mrs. Mills, wiib of Myjor Mills, of tlie artillery, and her 
tlm^e children. Mrs. IVIills had n fnsed to accept the hospitality 
oifer(‘d hy Man Singli. When the mutiny broke out, 
Mrs.TiuiV* ^^he attemj)t(Ml to conceal lierself in tlie city ; hut sink- 
aiui her chii- fVofii waiit of food slic was ol)li<»’ed to discover 

liiascll' to the l(‘ad<^r of the mutinecjs. He sent her 
and her childi'eii across the (Ihaglira into the (h)rakh])iir dis¬ 
trict. ilerc she wandered lor eiglit or ten days from village to 
village. A tender and delicate lady, her sulferings were 
terrihh^. Her youngest cliild died from tlie exposure. At last 
Jtajah Man Singh, hearing that there was an English lady in 
distress, siuit for lier to Shahganj, provided for her wants, and, 
after a h'W days’ rest, despatched her and the sergeants’ wives 
into Goraklipiir. Her husband was one of those murdered in 
the second boat. 

Colonel Lennox and his family had not started with the other 
ollic(U*H in tlie lioats. At 2 iMVi., however, finding the 
CuiTbVcon- i8i]>ahis becoming riotous and insolent for plunder, he 
nox and they Set out. Tliev soon came upon the blood- 

thirsty 17th. But it was night. Kealising their 
danger, they cjH'pt, unobserved, from their l)oat, and made their 
way into the Goraklijuir district. They were s.ion, however, 
taken prisoners, and confined in the fort of Nazim Mir 
Muhammad Hiisen Khan. The Nazim was disposed to be 
friendly. Threatened by the mutineers, he concealed the 
fugitives in a reed hut in rear of his zenana, and kept them 
there for nine days. He then made them over to an escort sent 
for them by the Collector of Gonikhpiir. On their way to the 
station, they nicked up Sergeant Busher, and the Sipahi, Tez 
Ali, whose ;el\ nrc's have been already related. 

There ; fill i iii’ { of the officials of Faizabad whose fate 
IMS I '<' recorded. I allude to the civil officers who 
offlLr'of ^ "d 1 started in the boats. These were Captain 
Faiziibmi. itcid, cAptain Alexander Orr, Captain Thur- 
biirn, and Mr. Bradford. The wives and children 
of these gentlemen were under the protection of Man Singh 
at Shahganj, where also were Captain Dawson, Executive 
Engineer, Corporal Hurst of the Sappers, and a clerk named 
Fitzgerald. 
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When tho mutiny broke out tlio four gentlemen just men¬ 
tioned were together. Moment trily separated from, but soon 
rejoined by, Mr. Bradford, they reached Sliahganj on the 11th. 
Man Singii was not there. He had gone to Ayud- 
hya, j)robably to watcdi the course of events. Thence w^th 

he had sent a message to say that he had made a Mausingh. 
compromise with the mutineers, by virtue of wliich 
he would be able to afford j)rotection to the women and children, 
but not to the men ; that these must depart instantly, as his 
house was to bo searched the day following. 

That day a boat was S(icured, and that night tho party, 
including ladies and children, and consisting of thirty-eight 
souls, set out for the river. Twenty-nine of them reatdied its 
bank, eight miles below Faizal)ad, just before sunrise. The 
carriage containing tho remaining nine had brokim down.* It 
was impossible to wait for them. The country, especially that in 
the vicinity of the river-bank, was swarming witii mutinous 
cavalry. The twenty-nine then started. Their boat proceeded 
for some time with only occasional alarms; but on tlie second 
day it was lured by the agent sent with it by Man Singh into 
a position between two forts by both of which it was com¬ 
manded. Here the fugitives were forced to give up their 
money, their arms, and their valuables. There was no help 
for them. After suffering much from hunger, from exposure, 
and other causes, and after constant detention, the fugitives 
reached Gopalpur on the 2l8t of June. By the 
loyal Rajah of that place they were cordially re- 
ceived, hospitably entertained, and provided with GOpaipSr.^ 
the means of proceeding to Danapur, where they 
arrived the 29th of June. 

Sultanpur, the chief town of the district of that name, lies 
on the right bank of the river Gumti, almost in a 
direct line between Faizabad and Allahabad. The 
principal civil officer was Mr. Block, C.S. Sultanpur was the 
head-quarters of the 15th Regiment of Irregular Cavalry, 
commanded by Colonel S. Fisher, one of the most gallant and 
daring officers in the service. 

On the 6th of June, Mr. Block received intimation from a 

♦ This contained the sergeants* wives and children. They returned to 
Shahganj and were ultimately sent into Gordkhpiir with Mrs. Mills, as 
already related. 
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native official, a Muliammadaii, whom he had sent on duty 
to Cliandali, tliat iiiiitiiiouK 8i])}ihis from Jaun))ur 
in Ihitisli territory had arriv(*d at diat place, pro¬ 
fessing tlieniHclves to he in corr(^s])ondence with the 
troo])S at 8ultanpiir, and declaring their resolve to kill all the 
Euro]K‘ans. TJiis intimation was repeatcul the following <hay. 
Mr. lllock at (jnc(^ or(h‘r(‘d the man back to Sultan])ur, and com¬ 
municated tlic inh*]licence lie had received to ('olonel Fislior, who 
at oneii d(‘spatch(Ml all the ladies in the station in tlie diiection 
of Allahabad undei* cliar)j;e of two officers. 'J'he Muhammadan 
returmul to Sultanpiir tlie Hth of dune, saw (A)lonel Fisher and 
Mr. Illoek ; told them that tJie Jaun])ur Sijailiis liad ])lundered 
(Jhandah and were on their way to Sultanjiiir ; that their own 
men were not to be de])(‘nded upon ; and advised tliem, whilst 
there was yet time, to leave the ]>lace. Rut Colonel Fisher 
and Mr. Rlock could not make uj) their minds to do this. 

Early n(‘xt mornini^ tin? 1st llegiment of Military Police, 
commanded by Ca])tain Runbury, rose in revolt. Colonel 
Fisher rode down to their lines, followed by his men, to 
endeavour to recall them to order. Whilst he was 
Murdorof addiessiim' them, a policeman came round and shot 
FiBhor, him in the back, lie Ibll mortally wounded from 
his horse. His own men had been passive spectators 
of the deed. They would now not ap]>roach him, although 
they allowed the adjutant, Lieutenant TuckeT’, to tend him in 
his last agony. AVhilst they permitted this, liowever, they 
turned upon the second in command, (kiptain 
mSrngs” Gibbings, shot him, and then shouted to Jjieutenant 
Tucker to be off. Ry this time Colonel Fisher’s 
last agon}" was over, and Tucker, having nothing more to do, 
miuinted, and, riding for his life, succeeded in reaching the fort 
of Rustam 8ah, on the banks of the Giiiuti. By this chief he 
was sheltered. He eventually reached Ranaras in safety.* 
Meanwhile, the Muhammadan already referred to had con¬ 
veyed to Mr. Block and Mr. Stroyan news of Colonel 
Messrs Block death, and of the mutiny of the troops, 

ami struyam The two gentlemen started off to flee, and reached a 
small house in the vicinity of the station. Im¬ 
prudently stopping here, whilst their guide was sent to 

* Captains Bunbury and Smith, Lieutenant Lewis and Dr. O'Donel also 
received ho8[)itality from the same chieftain. They all reached Banaras. 
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ascertain how matters were progressinsj; in the station, they were 
attacked and iniirdored. 

Thus did Sultaiipur pass into the hands of the rebels. These, 
after plundering the houses and securing the treasure started 
olf in the direcition of Laklinao. 

The other district station in the division of Faizabad was 
Saloni. The Doputy-Coininissioner here was (Japtain ^ ^ 

L. Barrow.* The troops consisted of six com])anies 
of the 1st Oudh Irregulars, cominaiided by (Captain Thomson. 
By the exertions of the othcers tolerable order was maintained 
here for the first nine days in Juno. On that day intelligence 
arrived of the mutinies at Sultaiipiir and elsewlierc, and of the 
apjiroach of mutineers from other stations. The next day the 
troops threw otf the mask and revolted. The 
officers succeeded in leaving the station in safety, oniityair^ 
and in reaching the fort of Darapiir, ])ossesseii by a 
talukdar, Itajali Haumaut Singh of Kahi Kankar,f 
who not only sheltered them, but e.scorted them to the ferry 
opposite Allahabad. It deserves to be recorded that ten of 
Captain Tiiomson’s Si[)ahis continued faithful and never left him. 

We come round now to the division from whose capital we 
started—the division of Lakhnao. The other two district 
stations here were Purwa and Daryabad. 

At Daryabad, on the high road from Faizabad to Lakhnao, 
Avas quartered the 5th Oudh Irregular Infantry, 
commanded by Captain W. II. Hawes. This officer 
was zealous, active, and much liked by his men. It is scarcely 

* Subsequently Chief Coinmissionor of Oudh. 

t Tiiis noble Uajpiit had boon dispossossod, by the action of tho revenue 
system introduced by the British, of the greater part of his property. Keenly 
as he felt the tyranny and tho disgrace, his noble nature yet declinod to 
regaril the fugitive chiefs of tlie nation vvliich had nearly ruined him in any 
other light than as peo])le in distress. He helped them iri that distress ; ho 
saw thorn in safety to their own fortress. But when, on bidding him farewell. 
Captain Barrow expressed a hope that he would aid in suppressing the revolt, 
he stood erect, as he replied: “ Sahib, your countrymen came into this 
country and drove out our king. You sent your officers round the districts to 
examine the titles to the estates. At one blow you took from me lands which 
from time immemorial had been in my ffiraily. I submitted. Suddenly 
misfortune fell upon you. The people of the land rose against you. You 
came to me whom you had despoiled. I have saved you. But now,—now I 
inarch at the head of my retainers to Lakhnao to try and drive you from the- 
country.” It is satisfactory to be able to add, that after the suppression of 
tho mutiny his lands were restored to this true-hearted gentleman. 
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possible that even had no extraordinary temptation assailed 
tliem they would have remained faithful, for they were hound 
hy the ties of blood and caste 1o the men wlio all around them 
w(U*o rising in revolt. But they wore t('m])t(;d beyond the 
ordinary tein])tation. Jn the ])ublic treasury of Daryabad lay 
stored £30,000 in silver—and tln^y knew it. Captain Hawes 
knew it too, and, knowing that fact, and the inevitable con- 
sefiueiu'vs which would ensm^ were the money to remain at 
Daryabad, ho had made an elfort, in the early part of the last 
week of May, to escort it into Lakhnao. In this 
attem])t he was baftled by the ill-will of some of the 
men of his re^^inient. But Ca])tain Hawes was a 
man who did not lightly resij^n a well-digested idea. On the 
^ ^ 01 h of dune, he made a second elfort. On this 

occasion he sue(;(‘(‘ded, amid the chetirs of his men, 
in escorting the money outside the station. But he could not 
j)ersuade them to take it further. A ])ortion of them suddenly 
mutinied, gained the u]>])er hand, and drove their officers away, 
Ca])tain Hawes escaped by a miracle. “He was repeatedly 
tired at, sometimes a volley being directed at him, and, at others, 
single delii)erate shots.”* But he escaped, and not 
only he, but, after various adventures, all the other 
iillwcs! offi(-(‘rs, civil and military, with their wives and 
children, belonging to Daryabad. After the dc- 
])arturo of the Euro])eans, the mutineers proclaimed Wajid AH 
Shah, ex-King of Oudh, as th(*ir king. 

IMrwa is abc)ut twelve miles from the Ganges, not far from 
the high road between Kanh])ur and Lakhnao. 
iur\\u. There were no troo])s there. The Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner there, Captain Evans, maintained his position in his 
district till the end of June, sending in all the information he 
was able to glean regarding affairs at Kanhpur. His own wife 
and children, liis assistant, Mr. Arthur Jenkins, were at that 
ill-fated station. Captain Evans, loyally assisted by his 
Muhammadan officer of police, Man sab Ali by name, was able 
to keep open communications till 8ir Hugh Wheeler’s force 
had succuml)ed. After that catastrophe, it was impossible 
for him to remain at his post. He, therefore, retired on 
Lakhnao. 

To that city we must now return. We left it on the 31st of 


* G ubbins’s Mutinies in Oudh. 
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May, just after the outbreak there had heen suppressed by tlu^ 
vijT^our aud energy of the Chief Commissioner. We 
return to it on the 12th of June. In the interval Lakinlxm 
every station in the province iiad been lost to tlie 
British. Writing on that day to the Lieutenant- 
Covernor of the North-West, Sir lleiiry liawrem^e thus ex¬ 
pressed his sense of the situation :—“ We still hold the canton¬ 
ment, as well as our two ])Osts, but every outpost (I fear) lias 
fallen, and we daily ex]Kict to be besieged by the confederated 
mutineers and their allies. The country is not yet thoroughly 

up, but every day brings it nearer that condition.All 

our irregular cavalry, except about sixty Sikhs of Daly’s corps. 

are either very shaky or have deserted.'The irregular 

infantry are behaving pretly well, Imt once we are besieged it 
will bo black against white, with some V(uy few (5Xce])tions. 
More than a hundred ]>olice disserted hist night, and since I 
began this page 1 have receive.d the re])ortof the military police 
post having deserted the great central gaol over which they 

were specially placed.Then, again, we ought to have 

only one position. I ]>ut this (picstion to some sixteen ollicers 
five days ago, but all stood out for the two 2 )ositions. I am 
convinced they were wrong, and the best of them now think so, 
but we are agreed that, on the whole, the Kesidency is the 

point to hold.The talulolars have all been arming, and 

some have already regained jiossession of the villages of whi(;h 
Mr. Gubbins dispossessed them.” On the day following he 
expressed a similar opinion in a letter to Lord Canning. After 
enumerating the native troojis still faithful, about five hundred 
and thirty, he added : “ few of them can be exjiected 
to stand any severe pressure. We, however, hold >< 8' ua,ion. 
our ground in cantonment, and daily strengthen both our town 
positions, bearing in mind that the Kesidency is to be the final 
j_)oint of concentration.” These extracts will suffice to show 
how fully Sir Henry Lawrence ajipreciated the situation. 1 
propose to describe in the next chapter the manner in whi«di he 
met the storm when it actually burst over bis head. 
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CnAPTER 11. 

THE LEAGUER OF LAKHNAO. 

T’he roprcHsioTi of tho mutiny of the 30th and 31st of May at 
Lakhnao had, at least, rid the cantonments of the least trust¬ 
worthy of the Si]>ahis. But the incessant labour, 
siruTn*/ luental and hodily, the deprivation of sleep, the 

Lawnince, constant anxiety, had told on tlie already overtasked 

strength of the Cliief Commissioner. Ilis spare 
I'rame daily became still sparer, liis })hysical strength diminished, 
under mental toil. IJis medical advisers insisted then tliat he 
should rest for a time from the labours of his office. Sir Henry 
Jjawrence, 1 have already staled, had been on the ])oint of 
proceeding to Euro])e for the benefit of his health when he 
was summoned by Lord Canning to Oudh. Regarding that 
summons as a call of duty, with characteristic forgetfulness of 
self, he had obeyed it. But under the fatigues, tlie excitement, 
the anxiety of his new life, his j)hysical condition had become 
sensibly worse than it had been when his medical advisers 
had ordered him home from Rajputaiia. It was necessary that 
he should rest. 

No one had felt less confident as to his power to stand the 
wear and tear of work in trying times than Sir Henry himself. 
His strength he knew might utterly fail him at any moment. 
Under ordinary circumstances he might, and probably would, 
have felt satisfied that tho Government would on his death 
provide a fit officer as his successor. But the cir- 
regardfn "bis were iiot Ordinary. In the then state of 

successor. the couutry the Government had not the means to 
send to tho province a successor from outside its 
l>orders. They might not even have the power of cgmmunicat- 
ing with those in the province itself. In that case the succes¬ 
sion would, by right of seniority, devolve upon a civilian, in 
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whose judgment and capacity for the post Sir Henry Lawrence 
had no confidence. 

To })revent the possibility of an occurrence whicli lie could 
not regard in anticipation iti any other light than as a public- 
misfortune, Sir Henry Lawrence, feeling his strength daily 
failing, despatched to Lord (!!anning on the- 4th of May a 
telegram, in which he earnestly recomiiKuided that, 
in the event of anything happening to himself, the 
office of Chief Commissioner might bo conferred 
on Major Hanks, and the command of the troops ^ 
on Colonel Inglis. “ This,” he added, “is no time for j)unctilio 
as regards seniority. They are the right men—in fact, the 
onlv men—for the places.” 

Tlie Major Banks referred to was the (\)mmissioner of the 
Lakhnao division. He belonged to the Bengal Army. 

He was distinguished by the wide range and the 
depth of his ac(|uirements, by his thorough knowledge of the 
natives of India, ])y administrative tahuits of tlnj highest order, 
by a largo fund of humour, and l)y his large-hearted sym])athieK. 
He was the most ])romising political officer who had not actually 
attained the highest grade in that branch of the Indian 
Service. For languages he had a remarkjible talent. He wjis 
familiar alike with Persian, with Hindi, and with Sanskrit. 
Major Banks had filled several offiees with distinction, had 
gained the esteem of men so opposed to each other as were 
8ir Charles Napier and Lord Halhousie, and, on the annexation 
of Oudh, had been selected by the latter to be Commissioner of 
one of the four divisions of the kingdom. Installed as Com¬ 
missioner of Lakhnao, Banks speedily justified Lord Dalhousie’s 
opinion. How he had impiessed a man not easily deceived is 
ap])arent from the recommendation made by Sir Henry Lawrence 
to Lord (-aiming that Banks should succeed him. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Inglis, the other offi(jer referred to, com¬ 
manded the 32nd Foot. He was in tlie ])rimo of 
life, an excellent soldier, active, energetic, and quick- Lieutenant- 
sighted. The native army having mutinied, and ingiia. 
the only remaining reliable troops being European 
troo|)s^ it was practically necessary that the officer commanding 
the European regiment should have the chief military authority. 
It was, to rejieat Sir Henry Lawrence’s remark, “ no time for 
punctilio ” as regarded seniority. The recommendation, then, 
was characterised by practical good sense. 
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Five days after tlio despatch of this telegram the health of 
the ( Miief (Vaiimissioiier seeiiied to ii:ive way entirely. 

JUHO 

On tile IMli oiMnne “an alarming exhaustion came 
ni), and the m(‘dical men jironoiineed that further application to 
husin(‘ss would <‘ndanger his life.” * In consequence 
Sir Henry ^,j- siiddon illiiess, a provisional council was 

iiiitiH.rit.v to foi-med of Hr. (iuhhins, the Financial Commissioner, 
uromidioi Ommaney, tln^ Judicial (Jorumissioner, Major 

Hanks, (Nilonol Inglis. and the (Jiief Fngineer, 
Major Amhuson. Of tliis (council ]\lr. IMartin Cubbins w'as 
the Tresident. 

Flic cliaraeter of Mr (Jubbins has thus been sketched by 
Sir Jlenrv l.awnmee: “Jle is a gallant, energetic, 
.i.-iit - \n* eleven* fellow, but se(‘s only through his own vista, 
.Marlin oui,)- .jjjq tlitunfon^ somt'times ti'oublesome.” Noav at 
t.liis particular p(*riod the “vista” of Mr. Gubliins 


riic I'n-si- 
.!<-nt - .VI r. 
.Marl in (i ub- 
lan.s. 


showed him th(.> danger of nhaining the armed remnants of the 
nativt! reginants, the iK'ct'ssitv of trusting the native inilitary 
|iolit.*(>. As IVtisident of the Council of Five, he insisted, then, 


that the Sijiiiliis wlio still remained in the lines should be 
disarmed and dismissed. In vain was it })ointed out to him 
that these imm laid stood tin*, test, that tlu‘y had been tried in 
the tir(?, that they had not only resisted tem])tatioM, but had 
aet(‘d with s])irit against their comrades on the 30th and 31st 
oi’May. JMr. Cubbins would listen to no argument. Ojiposed 
in the Council, lie yet ste[) by ste]> carried out his favourite 
measures, until, on the 11th of .June, he actually 
' ' started oil to tlu'ir homes all the iSqiahis beionging 

to the province. This act had u[)on Sir Henry Lawrence an 
effect more decisiva^ than the ])rescriptions of his 
Sir Henry medical adviscrs. It roused him to action. Shaking 
11 ntluirity. off his weakiuiss, he immediately dissolved the 
Council, resumed authority, recalled the Sipahis, 
and “ had tlie satisfaction of seeing numbers return to their 
post with tokens of delight, the honesty of which was verified 
l>y their loyalty during the siege.” f 

Sir Henry JLawrence was jiarticularly desirous to retain the 
services of a large portion of the native troo])S. lie believed 
that those who had stood tlie ordeal of the 30th of May would 


* Gubbias. 

t MS. Memorandum, quoted by Merivale. Life of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
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thenceforth remain faithful. lie helievecl that without the aid 
of native troops his ])osition at Lakhnao would not ho 
tenahlo. And lie holieved, likewise, that, hy judicious 
arrauji^einent, it would he ])Ossihle to ensure loyalty 
and <^ood service from those who still remained. On 
resuming offi(^e, then, h(3 directed his eneri>ics at once to the 
organising of a foix^e of native troops. He collected all tlui 
Sikhs from the thixx^ native regiments and formed tliiun into 
one hattalion; the Oudh men Ini likewise handed together, 
rejecting those only who had given evidence of disloyalty. 
Sir Henry had recourse likewise to men of another class. 
Confident that many of tlie men wlio had served in the 
Cimipany’s army pilor to the annexation had carried with 
them to their homes their militaiy ])ride and their fidelity to 
their mashers, he summoned by circular to Lakhnao all of their 
number who would care to re-milist for the cause of order. 
The rcs])onse to this summons wa,s very remarkable. 

About five hundred pensioned Si])ahis hasteiuHl to 
Lakhnao. Amongst them wiu’e the gray-headed, 
the halt, the maim—oven the blind— some on crutches—all 
anxious to evince their loyalty. Sir Henry gave them a kind 
and cordial rece])tion. He selected about a hundred and seventy 
of them for active service, and ]daced them under B(‘.parato 
command. The number of the native brigade was thus brought 
to nearly eight hundred. 

That night the whole of the cavalry of the military j^olice 
remaining at their head-quarters at Lakhnao broke 
into revolt. The cavalry were under the special 
command of Captain Gould Weston, and he at once 
rode down to their lines, situated near the Dil-aram 
Kothi on the left bank of the Giunti, followed only by his two 
native orderlies. Ho came upon them as they were starting 
and exhorted them to listen to the voice of duty and of honour. 
But his efibrts proved unavailing, and they galloped off into 
darkness. 

The next morning (the 12th of June) the 8rd Regiment of 
Infantry of the Military Police mutinied at the 
Moti Mahall, about a mi’ '* and a half from the Baillie 
Guard. Captain Adolphus Orr, who, although he 
had removed his family into safety at the Residency, continued 
to occupy his house near his men, fortunately escaped uninjured, 
and riding in hot haste to the superintendent reported that the 
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regiment had gone of! in the direction of the Dilknslia Park, 
aii(l wan in full march towards Kaiih})ur. Weston was 
Oiifttairi eii<j:'a;fed at the time with Mr. Ommauey, tlie Judicial 

\V(‘Bton. Commissioner, hut on hearing the evil tidings he 

instantly, with all the alacrity of a man to wliom 
duty was the first eonsidtu’ation, rushed from the Jioine, 
mounted the first horse he could find from the picket of the 7th 
(Javalry, and gallo])ed after the mutineers. He overtook them 
ahout five miles from the Itesideney. It is im])ossible to 
over-estimate tJiO danger of his position, ddiere he was—a 
solitary European—in the })resenc('. of ahout eiglit hundred 
men who had mutinied, and who fully intended to join in the 
attempt to didve tln^ JAiglish out of India. One shot wcmld 
have sulTiced to lay low the daring Faringhi. Put it was that 
very daring that savi d Weston, ddie bolder sjvirits were capti¬ 
vated l)y it. Hashing aside tlie muzzles already pointed towards 
their English commander, they declared in reply to his ap])eal 
to them to return to their, <luty that they must go—they 
W(U'e committed to it—hut that his life should not he taken. 

They then fell in and marched onwards. A few 
liToe/iiui <d‘ the 2nd Regiment ol‘ Military Police who 

♦liirini;. had heoii on guard at Weston’s house, hut who had 
joined the mutinous drd R(‘giment, determined to 
rtunain Avith him, and they returned to the Residency that night 
to tell of \\ eston’s escape from death, an escape which, hearing 
ill mind tlie forc(^ of evil exam]d(‘s, and the fact that scores of 
olliccrs had already fallen victims to their men, was well-nigh 
iiiiiacnlons.* 

On their Avay hack AVeston and liis followers were mot l»y the 
cavalry and the guns of the little force despatched 
riu'miiti- jij pnrsnit, under Colonel Inglis, and which had tar 
iijt. oulstrijijied the two companies of Her Majesty’s 82nd 
intended for their su])]>ort. d’hese Avent on in their 
enhu-prise, liiitthe ground was hiokeii and difficult, and, although 
the artillery did some execution and the nati\m troopers cut up 
a tew stragglers, a fair blow was not strnck at the main body. 
A eonsiderahle number of the mutineers had, in fact, occupied 
a village on the further side of some ravines, a position strung 
enough to resist cavalry. As liis Infantry iiad not come u]> 
and the uight Avas fast closing, Inglis determined to desist 


* llutcbinisou's Aarrutice ; ate ako lUeJs Sietje of Lahhnao. 
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from furtlior pursuit. Accordiiijrly ho l)rouj;ht hack his men, 
much exhausted after a lon^ and trying; manth in an exc(‘}>- 
tionally hot day. The enemy lost about twenty killed and had 
many more wounded, whilst some ten ])rison(u-s were captured. 
Two of the loyal troopers were killed, and others were wounded, 
incliidinj^ their gallant native ollicer; two of the 
lluropeans succumbed to sun-strokes, and ^Ir. - 'n>oni- 
ddiornhill of the Civil Service, a man of great, even c'.s. 
remarkable, daring, was twice seriously wounded. 

Since tlie mutiny of the dOtli of May elforts to make the 
liesidency defensible liad be(‘n ])us]ied on with 
extraordinary vigour. The outer tracing had been 
connected by breastworks; ditches had beiui exca- roxicrtiio 
vated in front of them, and para,pets m-ecd-od btdiind 
them ; at certain points ram]>arts had Ijctm thi'own 
11 }) and embrasures had V)(‘en ])ierc(‘d ; slojies laid been sca,r))od ; 
stakes and ])alisades lixed; some housiss had b(‘on demolislied, 
tlie roofs of otliers had been ])rotected by mml walls ; windows 
and doors had been barricaded ; walls had been loop-holed. 
All the ordn<ance belonging to the ex-King of Oiidh th.it could 
lie found in tht^ city had been brought within the (hTences. 
Some houses outside the walls of the Residency were left 
solely becausti time had not remained to level them, as had been 
intended. The omission to destroy them was at a later 
})criod much regretted, for they weie u.^ed by the rebels as 
slielter houses whence to watch the movements of the garrison 
and to keep up a heavy fire on the defences. 

Nor was the IVIachchi Ilhawan neglected. Sir Henry Lawrence 
had originally resolved to hold this post in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Residency, only to concentrate on the 
latter when thnxitened in overwlielming force, iiijawan. 
With this view he liad sfreiigthened it and made 
it hahitalile ibr Eurojieans. He then stored it with food and 
ammunition. On the Idth of June, bir Henry 
Lawrence was able to write to Lord Canning in the ‘ 
words quoted ; We hold our ground in cantonment, and daily 
strengthen boih our town positior.s, bearing in mind that 
the Residency is to be Tie final point of concemtration.” 8ir 
Henry continued to strengthen the Maclichi Rhawan till 
the very last, believing that the pre})arati(>ns made would 
be greatly noised adroad, and would alfect the moral of 
the enemy. 
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A torrililo aiixi(Ay wliicli preyoJ upon Sir Henrj^ Lawrence 
about this time, was caused by his inability to assist 
mi'xiov"Zi)"iit Hugh Wheeler, then beleaguered at Kanhpur. 
Kunlipiir. scisssion orcoiiiiimnicatiori with tliat sration on the 

()th olMune iiad nia<le it clear tliat the native troops 
tliere liad nnilini(*(l. d’li.it tliey had ^one further, and, under the 
leadershi]) of Nhuia Saliih, liad iMjsiej:;!^! the British general in his 
liarraeks, sliortly afterwai*ds hecamii known. Then there came 
from (lencral VViieeh^r eaiiuest appeals for help. iVIr. (Tiihbins, 
generous, symjiatlietie, stroug-wilied, and eager, urged Lawrence 
to comjdy with tliese appeals. Jhit compliance w.is, in point of 
fact, si HI])] y inijiossi hhe J low it was so cannot more fitly be 
express(Hl tlian in Sir Henry’s own words. 

Writing to Sir llugb Wheelei- on tlje Hhh of June, the Chief 
^ (Vunmissioin'r said : “ I a,m very sorry indeed to hear 

lor not ' of your condition, and grit^ve that I cannot help 

in(»viMj;(o you. 1 hav<‘(Hdiisulted witli tlie chief officers about 

me,, and, cxee[)t (lubbins, they are unanimous in 
thinking that, with the enemy’s eomnnind of the river, we 
could not possibly get a single man into your intrenclunent. 
1 need not say that i dei‘]dy lanient l)eing obliged to concur in 
this ojiinion, tor our own sjilVdy is as iu*arly concerned as yours. 
We are strong in our intreiudiments; l)Ut, by jittenniting tlie 
passage of the river, should lie saeidfieing a large detaadiment 
without a pros}>ect of iud])ing 3 ^) 11 . Ih’ay do not think me 
selfish. 1 waiiild run much risk could 1 sc'c a commensurate 
pros])e(d of success. In the ])resent scheme 1 see none.” A 
week later he wrote to Lord Canning; “Jt is deoj) grief to me 
to be unable to help l\anh})ur; 1 would run much risk for 
AVheeler’s sake, but an attempt, witli our means, would only 
ruin ourselves without ]iel[)ing Kanhpur.” No mili- 
will (juestion the soundness of these views. 
To c*ross the Ganges, even wdtli the entire force at 
the dis[)osal of Sir Henry Lawrence, in the face of the army 
serving uiuh-r Naini Sahib, would have been imjiossible. 

A few days later a letter reached Sir Heniy with the infor> 
ination that Wheeler had agreed to treat with Kana Sahib, 
lie then knew that all was over. Ilis forebodings were con¬ 
firmed ly the receipt of details of the massacre on the 28th 
of June. 

"‘If Kanhpur holds out, I doubt if wo shall be besieged 
at all.” Thus had Sir Henry Lawrence written to Lord 
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Canning on tho 23rd of June. But five days later lie learned 
that lvanh])i'ir had fallen. Ihior to that date, and with 
more certainty every day, had come the intelligenee fateV.rtiu? 
that the niutinons tr{) 0 ))s of the Ondli Irregular force KriTiiii)nr 
—the troops who luid revolted in the provinces— 
were gradually eolleeting at a ])laee called Nawahganj Bara, 
Ihinki, only seventeeni miles iVom Lakhnao. d'he sul)se(]uent 
movement of tht'se troo])s, wliose numbers were not ineonsiden’- 
abh‘, obviously depended on the la^sult of the^ leagucir 
of Kahn])ur. Jt was known on the 28th that 
that ])laee liad fallen. The following morning tho 
advanced guard of the enemy’s force marched on 
(diinhat, a village on the Faizab.-ld road, within eight miles of 
the Ihisidency. 

This gave Sir Henry an op]K)rtnnity for wliic^h he had been 
longing. With the foresiglit of a leal general o])j)os(Ml 
to Asiathjs, ho felt tliat lor liim to await an attaede 
would be to invite a general insurrection, whereas, 
an efiective blow dealt at the advanced troo])s of tln^ 
rebels would paralyse their moveiiKaits, and s|)read doubt and 
hesitation amongst them. lie ho])ed and Indieved, in fa(*-t, that 
it might not be impossible to reply to Kanlipiir by (hiinhat. 
To say that because he did not sueexjed his j)lau was bad and 
im])olitic is not a logical argument. His ])lan was justified 
alike by military science and by political considerations. 
Wliilst he fought a l)attle in wliicli victory would 
have been decisive, he lost little by defeat. He did 
not, in a word, risk his general ])lan, nor was he, in 
a military sense, in a worse ]>osition afhu’ his defeat than that 
which he had occu])ied before he went out to light. In sonu^ 
respects, indeed, his general position became more assured, 
because more clearly defined. 

8 ir Henry’s first step was to withdi’aw tho troops from tlu^ 
cantonments and to bring them within tin; Ih^sidency. 

He then ordered that a force composed of three hun- JjiH'iorcef^^ 
dred men of the 32nd Kegiment; two hundred and 
thirty men of the regular native infantry ; the small troop of 
volunteer cavalry, thirty-six strong; a hundred and twenty 
troopers of the Oudh Irregulars ; ten guns and an 8-inch 
howitzer, should assemble at the iron bridge at daylight the 
following morning to march thence at once in the direction of 
Chinhat. It deserves here to be remarked that of the ten guns 
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isix wore niaiinod l)y natives and four only by Europeans. The 
howitzer was on a limber drawn hy an elephant driven by a 
native. 

'J'he fc^rce had been ord(‘red to inarch at dawn, but the 
necessary arran<j!;ements caused unavoidable delay, 
ciliniijir and llie sun was alrt'ady hig-li—it was past G o’clock 
—wlien it uiuvcmI from the iron bridge across tlie 
Giimti in tlie diri'ction ol Chinbat. After inarching tliree miles 
alon^' tlie metalled road it reached the bridj;‘e sjiannin^ the 
rivuk't Ivukrail. Jl(‘re a halt was ordered whilst Sir Henry 
with Ids stall’ and a few cavalry rode in i’ront to ]e(3onnoitre. 
Unable, from tln^ summit of a rising ground under some trees, 
1 o see anythinii; in the s]iap(‘- of an miemy, he then and there 
decided to r(d.urn to Lakhnao, and sent the Assistant Adjutant- 
General to countermarch the force, d’hat officer had delivered 
his mcssa.o(‘, ami the- troops had begun their return journey, 
wlum Muhhnly fresh instructions arrived for the force to 
advance towai’ds (hiiiihat. ddie men tlnm mai’ched, in regular 
ordc‘ 1 -, covcixmI by cavalry, and with videttes thrown out, along 
“ a newly raised embankment, constructed of loose and sandy 
soil, in which t^verv now and then ga])s occurred, indicating 
the positions ol’ future bridg(?s.” * Following the cavalry, there 
came, lirst, tlie S-inch howitzer, tlien the four guns manned by 
EurojicaiiN, then the four manned by natives. A hundred and 
lifty iiK'ii of the UUh Kative Infantry came next, followed by 
two guns manned by natives, then by three hundred men of 
the o2nd Foot, then by the I’emaining native troops, eiglity in 
nuinlK*!’. Illarching in this order for about a mile 
and a half, the troo])s descried the enemy drawn up 
at a distance of about twelve hundred yards, their 
right covoriHl by a small hamlet, their left by a village and a 
lake, tlnnr centre ]-esting on the road. Simultaneously the 
enemy saw them and at once opened a heavy round-shot 
lire. 

Sir Henry immediately halted his column and deployed the 
infantry into line. Then placing his European guns 
c^iinhut! po.sition, and ordering the infantry to lie down, 

he returned the enemy’s fire. A continuous cannon¬ 
ade from botli sides was now kept up. Then, after something 
of a lull, which induced many officers to believe that the 


* Gubbiiis. 
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British were getting the best of the day, the enemy suddenly 
divided, and menaced both flanks in considerable force. The 
movement against the British left was made not only in over¬ 
whelming numbers, but from the cover of the village of Ishmail- 
ganj—a village which ran parallel to that part of our lino 
occupied by the 32nd. The fire from this vilhige 
caught that regiment in flank, and in a very lew Tain ouT^fft 
minutes nearly half of its number present, with a fiallic. 
large proportion of officers, including the command¬ 
ing oliicer, Lieut.-Colonel Case, were lying dead or disabled on 
the ground. Meanwhile every effort had been made to bring 
the native artillery into action, but with very indifferent success. 
The fact was that native artillerymen were traitors ; they had 
upset in the ditch two of the guns and cut the traces by which 
some of the others were attached. 

Elated with the success achieved against the 32nd, the enemy 
pressed on with so much vigour that it became evi¬ 
dent that, if any of the force wore to be saved, tfio 
retreat must be sounded. A retreat was then com¬ 
menced, the 32nd necessarily, from the position they had 
occupied near the road, leading; the native infantry protecting 
the rear. The retreat once begun, the enemy galloped their 
guns on either flank of our force, and continued to pound it 
with grape all the way to the Kukrail bridge. 8o heavily was 
the column pressed, that few of those who were hit were saved, 
a fact borne out by the extraordinary proportion of killed to 
wounded *—in the 32nd alone one hundred and fifteen to thirty- 
nine. As the retiring force approached the bridge over the 
Kukrail a large body of the rebel cavalry was descried immedi¬ 
ately in their line of retreat. They wore in consid¬ 
erable force. But on our side there was no hesitation. >uhi 
Captain Baddyffe’s trumpet sounded the charge, and RadSitt"^ 
instantly our thirty-six horsemen dashed at the panionl^^™ 
enemy. A more gallant charge was never made. 

It appalled the rebels. They did not wait for it, but turned and 
fled. The line of retreat was secured. 

The danger, however, was not over. The enemy’s infantry 


* Amongst the latter was Lieutenant James of the Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment, a moat gallant officer, severely wounded in the knee. Hcj would not 
allow the wound, severe and painful as it was, to interfere with the perform¬ 
ance of his onerous duties throughout the siege. 
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was y)ressin<:^ on. All onr gnn-amuiiitioii was exliansted. In 
this dilemma Sir TTenry showed a nerve and decision not to be 
surpassed, lie placed the ^nns on the bridge and ordered the 
])ortfires to be lighted. The feint had all the hoped- 
Tho ])iir,snit effect. TliC enemy shrunk back from a bridge 

aVKukniii; apparently deftuided by loiuh'd guns. They at once 
r(‘lax(‘d their ])iirsuit, and the little army succeeded 
in gaining the shelter of thi^ city and in retiring in some sort 
of ord(‘r on tho Alaehchi llhawan and the Ih^sidency. dTeir 
losses, hovvc‘Vt;r, liad Ixarn most severe, and they had left the 
howitzer and two ti(‘ld-]>ieces behind them.* 

Immediately after crossing the Kukrail bridge Sir Henry 
LawnmeiJ made over th(‘ command to (k)lonel Inglis, and, 
follow(‘d by his staRofliecr, (kiptain Wilson, and by his secretary, 
Mr. (\)U]>er,—who, acting throughout the day as his aide-de¬ 
cani]), luid dis])layed ecjual coolness and courage— 
oTmir gallo])ed, unattended by any escort, tlirougli the city 
to the Itesideney. Arriving there, Sir Henry 
ordennl out fifty men of the d2nd, under an officer. Lieutenant 
Edmonstone, to the iron bridg(‘ over the Giimti, with a view to 
their being ])osted in the two h()US(>s on either side of the 
bridges to defend it. d'owards this bridge the elated enemy 
surged in crowds, but they never forced it. The fifty Englisli- 
inen, covered by a fire from Uvo 18-pounders in the Iledan 
l)atteiy, held it successful]}% though not witliout loss, till noon. 
The enemy then desisted, and crossed the river by another 
bridge. Our men were then finally withdrawn. This defence 
was a veiy^ gallant affair. 

That the loss of the battle of Chinhat should precipitate the 
crisis was certain. But the crisis would have equally 
drriv"i”by^ coiiie had there been no battle. And the battle, 
tilo imui^ unfortunate in its immediate results though it 
])roved to be, had at least this advantage,—it re¬ 
moved from Sir Henry’s mind any doubt he might have had as 
to his ability to hold two positions. Brigadier Inglis states, in 
his dispatch, that, had both posts been held, both must have 


* Theeje two field-pieces were, however, spiked by Captain Wilson, the 
Assistant Adjutaut-Geueial, before they were left. The heroic efforts made 
by Lieutenant Ronliam of tlie Artillery to save the howitzer would most 
uBHuredly, had Sir Henry Lawrence lived, have gained for that officer the 
Victoria Cross. 
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fallen; and lie ascribes the coiK^entralion of the troops in tlie 
better position of tluj two to ( diinliat. 

Of the behaviour of Sir Henry Uawrenee on that day but one 
opinion has bofii recorded. That o])inion is ably 
suinniarised in the reciord of a gallant soldier, the ” 

Assistant Adjutant-General thi oii<];hont the sie^e. sir ii.‘nr 3 \ 

Tlirongliout that terrible day, during the couilict,” 
records (^tptain Wilson, “and wlaai all was lost, and retreat 
became all but a rout, and men were falling fast, he disjdayed 
the utmost calmness and decision ; and as, with hat in hand, he 
sat on his horse on the Kukrail bridge, rallying our men for a 
last stand, himself a distinct mark for the enemy’s skirmisluu’s, 
he seemed to beai' a charmed life.” 

The first cons(‘(]Uence of the defeat was tla; oecu])ation of the 
city by the rebels and the uprising ot the discontented s})irits 
within it. That very afternoeii they began to loo])-hole many 
of the houses in the vicinity of and commanding the Maclichi 
Bhawaii and the K(\sidency. They ev(m succeeded in bringing 
a six-pounder to bear on the outer verandah of the post after¬ 
wards knowm as Anderson’s ]>ost. »Sui*Heqnently, al)out lialf- 
past one, tlu^y brought another gun into position, and soon 
demolished the outer defences, including a loop-holed mud 
parapet but recently erected. ’Ehe ])ost, however, 
was so inii)ortant, that orders were sent to its AndorHot/H 

. 1 1 1 • 1 1 ♦ n 1 IH 

garrison to hold it to the last extremity, feliortly uitackod. 
afterwards a circumstance ha])])ened, the jirecui'sor 
of many deeds of gallantry on the j)art of the defenders of 
Lakhiiao. 

The house which was thus being defended was tlie residence 
of Mr. Capy)cr, G.8. Mr. Capper liad volunteered to aid in its 
defence, and was standing for that purpose under the verandah, 
behind one of the pillars, when tlie enemy’s lire 
brought down the verandah, and buried him under it, hurillfTn 
six feet of wood and masonry. Captain Anderson, vemnUab 
25th Native Infantry, though not the senior officer 
present, at once called upon the garrison to assist in rescuing 
the buried gentleman. The work was one of no ordinary 
danger, for there was nt protection against tlie concentrated 
fire of the enemy, and one at least of those present expressed 
the opinion that the act would be useless, as Mr. Capper would 
probably be dead. Anderson was not discouraged by these 
doubts. Announcing his intention to rescue Capper at all risks, 
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ho called on thoae around to aid him, and set to work with a 
will. ][o was spoodily joined by (Jorporal Oxenham, 
jfaTiantii^Hots d^iid Foot, Moiisieiir Geoffroi, .a Frenchman, Signor 
to work tu Ihirsotelli, an Italian, and two Englishmen, Lincoln 
iirn, (diick, fiom the Post Oflice garrison. I'lie 

onem^^’s round shot continued to ])oiir over tlie place where 
Capp'T lay, and, to be able to work, the six men I have 
mentione<l were forced to lie on their stomachs, and grub away 
in that position. At length tliey succeeded in ex- 
and bU(io(Hi8. Ca])per’s body, but his legs still remained 

bnri(‘.d. Tiu^ situation for him was now replete with danger, 
i'or to stand up was almost certain death. In this dilemma, 
Oxenliam, obeying a signal from Anderson, who was supporting 
the head, daslied round to the other side, and extricated by a 
snprciiKi (dfort the buried legs. This done, Ciip 2 )er was hauled 
in by the other live men, and was saved.* 

The following morning tlio enemy oj>ened a heavy mnskelry 
lire upon the Machchi Bhawan and the Pesidency. 
The MariK'hf Ileiiry had foreseen Ihis action and had prepared 
aimieium'd, for It. ilcsolvod to Concentrate all his defensive 


Ithawaii in 
abundunod, 


ellbrts on the Kesideiuy, he signalled the following 
night to the garihson of the Machclil Bhawan to evacuate and 
blow u}) th:»t fortrc'.s. These orders were admirably carried 
out by (^a])tain Francis, 13th Native Infantry, then com¬ 
manding at th it post. A quarter of an hour past midnight the 


* F()r tliis act Oxenliam rccoivotl tlie Victoria CrosH ; but Mr. Capper ever 
coiiBiderod that lie owed his life mainly to Anderson, who alike suggested 
tli(‘ attempt, and, by his example, carried it to be a sueeessful issue;. Auder- 
8011 was recommended for the Cross in ]S(J8, but it was not bestowed upon 
him. On this occasion Mr. Capper wrote as follows: “My former letters 
clearly acknowh'dgo that it was to the gallantry of Colonel Anderson tliat 1 
owe my life : that had he not, by word and example, shamed the others to 
action, no effort would have been matle to save me. ... It is clear that 
Coloml Andersou must have voluntarily (!Xi) 0 sed himself to imminent danger 
for the long jieriod of three-quarters of an hour—contrary to the advice of his 
8Uj)erior oilicer—with the object of n scuing a comrade from a terrible and 
lingering death. At the moment when Corjioral Oxenham (at the call of 
Colonel Anderson) went forward to extricate my legs and feet, Colonel 
Andersou was supporting my head and shoulders; and, whilst all tliree of us 
were exjiosed to tii(' cannonade, the head and upper }»art of Anderson’s body 
must liave been ex^iosiHl to the same heavy musketry lire as was risked by 
Oxenham. The risk of life accepted by Anderson was continuous; and if 
the question is, to whom (under God) I am chiehy indebted for the preservation 
of my life, the answer is—Colonel Anderson.” 
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c^arrison of the Machchf Bhawan entered the Residency with 
their ^uns and treasure without the loss of a man. Shortly 
afterwards the explosion of two hundred aud forty barrels of 
gunpowder and of five hundred and ninoty-lour thousand 
rounds of ball and gun ammunition announced the complete 
destruction of that j)ost. 

A singularly good fortune attended the time chosen 
for this operation. The enemy had determined, .j.j ^ j. 
before they commenced in earnest to besiege the tho (‘vacim- 
Residency, to devote a preliminary night to the tionfortu- 
})lunder ot the shops ot the town. Ihey were 
engaged in this congenial work when the explosion of the 
Machchi Bhawan signified to them that they had missed a great 
chance. 

The garrison, consisting, including civilians, of nine huTidred 
and twenty-seven Europeans* and seven hundred ar m n 

and sixty-five natives, was now concentrated in the Karrmon 
Residency. To all appearances the situation was desperate. 
Not only were the fortifications incomplete, but the 
enemy had at once occupied and loopTioled the 
houses which had been left standing outside and dcfemes. 
close to those fortifications. The west and south 
faces of the enclosure were practically undefended, the bastion 
which had been commenced at the angle of the two faces having 
been left unfinished. Looking at the weakness of his resources 
and the immense superiority in numbers of the besiegers, Sir 
Henry may be held excused if, at the first moment, he scarcely 
expected to hold out, without relief, for more than ten or 
fifteen days.f 

And, if the rebels had possessed as leader a real soldier, the 
advantage of their position was so marked, their 
superiority in point of numbers so overwhelming, which they 
that the earlier forebodings of Sir Henry might piighriiave 
possibly have been realised. A general who would 
have freely sacrificed his men, and whose men would not have 
flinched from his summons, might well have taken advantage 
of the disaster of Chinhat. The Residency was not, in a mili- 

* These were comp'^sod as follows:—32nd Foot, 535; 84th Foot. 50; 
Artillery, 89; officers not with English regiments or Artillery, 100; Civil 
aud Uncove uanted, 153. 

t His letter to General Havelock, dated 30th of June. 
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tary nense, (lefoiiHil)le, and iinifit Lave anccniuLed to the deter¬ 
mined onHlaii<^lit of determined men, vastly superior in nnmhers 
1o the garrison. 

But, it is a remarkahle fact that tlie mutiny produced 
amongst the n)utimMU*s no real general—not one 
r..ni).ariH(.n mini who understood tln^ imnortaiK.-c; of time, of 
tiic op])ortuinty, of dash, in war. It is, too, worthy to 

h(5 not(‘d that, whilst no men in the world have a 
greater c;ontempt of death than the nativ^es of India, 
tli(‘y yet always have shrunk from a hand-to-hand encounter 
with Euro])eans. Still h‘ss have they (‘,art‘.d to assault a fortifietl 
jiosition defended hy Ihiropt^ans. li‘ careh'ssm^ss of life he 
(M>urag(s ]>(H)ple in the world are hraver tliaii the natives of 
India. But the courage; which is r(;(juired to make a man a 
re.al soldier is sonudhing more than mm-e candessness of life. 
Snell a man must he anxious to affront death, to court it. lie 
must he indifferent to ]>ain ; must he capable of enjoying the 
delirium of battle; must he animated hy ra love of glory, and 
above all by a confidence in liis suf>eriority to his enemy. 
None of these (jualities are possessed hy the native soldier to 
the same extmit as by our own countrymen; wliilst, with 
resjiect to tin; last, it is conspicuous hy its absence, rerhaps it 
is mainly" because the native soldier op]K)sed to the Britisli 
sohlier, far from feeding the confidence 1 have referred to, is 
imbued with the conviedion of the <mornious sujieriority of his 
enemy, that his moial nature is cowed, and he cannot light him 
as lie can and does liglit a fellow Asiatic. 

('ertainly in the case of Lakhnao this moral ])ower was a 
strong factor on the side of the British. There they were, few 
in numbers, occu])ying a position, not, in a militaiy sense, 
defensible; two sides of it, indeed, practically undefended. To 
attack them came an army enormously superior in numbers, 
iiushedwith victory, and occupying positions wliich commanded 
rffort of ^ great portion of tJie defences. To all appearance 
til.' superior the victory of the attacking party was assured. It 
FiIpHsiV gained, simply because the inferior moral 

nature of the Asiatic, shrinking involuntarily from 
actual contact with the European behind defences, neutralised 
the superiority of numbers. 

What was the position V Let the reader imagine a number 
of houses, built for ordinary domestic purposes, originally 
separated from each other by small plots of ground, but now 
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joined together by mnd walls and trenches—the mud walls 
for defence from outer attack, the trenches for pro- 
tection against the enemy’s shells ! Such, in a few y 
words, was the enclosure known to tlie world, from Wimt 

the principal building within it, as the Kosideney. 

It is true that the walls of the houses were thick, that the bricks 
were of th;it small class peculiar to India during the last cen¬ 
tury, and that tliey were C(miont(;d hy well-tempered mortar. 
But ev(‘ii th(^ strongest housc^s constitute but a poor military 
p(](sition, especially when those houses are, to a great extent, 
commanded from liigher buildings outside. This position, 
moreover was blocdvaded and attacked by tlie enemy before, as 
I have said, a single part of it had ])een made really defensible. 
As the, blockade, progressed, and whilst the eneany were erecting 
batreries, mounting guns, throwing uj) barricades, and looj)- 
holing the empty houses outside of, but close to, the enclosure, 
the garrison had time, notwithstanding the fierce and continuous 
fire maintained upon them, to repair, and in some cases even to 
strengtluvn, their defences. These defences Avere naturally 
rough, run up under enormous dilliculties, arid never in their 
most finislied state deserving the name of r(*gular fortifications. 
The houses of the seviTal occujiants, and the batteries erected 
along th<‘ line of in trench men ts came to be regarded as ])OHts, and 
each of these posts was commanded by an officer. What these 
posts and who these offic(;rs were will be related in due course. 
At present, i liave to describe the earliest and most regrettable 
incident of tin; siege. 

Since the retirement of our force within its lines of defence 
the lire of the enemy upon it had been continuous. 

Night and <lay, from the tops of suri’oundiug houses, in^rs„f the 
from loop-holed buildings, from every j)oint where 
cover was available, they had poured in a perpetual 
fire of round shot, of musketry, and of matchlocdc balls. Many 
of the garrison who were in places considered before the siege 
perfectly safe were hit. But no jdace was so exposed as the 
Kesidency itself, and on it a well-directed fire was constantly 
maintained. Moreover, the enemy had recourse to digging 
deejD approaches to their batteries and guns, and these elfectualiy 
concealed them from our sharp-shooters. 

But, long before the cautious system of attack thus described 
had attained its full development, the garrison sustained an 
irreparable loss. 

u 2 
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8ir Henry Lawrence occupied in the Residency a room con¬ 
venient for tlie purpose of observing the enemy, but 
niiieb exposed to their fire. There, the day after 
the defeat at Chinhat, he was seated conversing 
with his secretary, Mr. Coiiper. Suddenly an 8-inch 
shell, fired from the very howitzer we had lost at 
(diinhat, fell into tlie room, close to them. It burst, however, 
without injury to cither. I'he whole of the staff theTi implored 
Sir Henry to remove to a less exposed ])ositioii. But this he 
declined to do. remarking with a smile that another shell would 
never be pitched into the same room. Later in th(‘. day, when 
it was evident that the enemy’s round-shot were bein^ directed 
at the Residency and were striking the u|)pcr storey, Captain 
Wilson and Mr. Cou])er again pressed Sir Henry to go below 
and to allow his things to be moved. He ])romised to comply 
on the morrow, ddie following morning he went out to post 
and arrange the force wliich had come in from the Machchi 
Bhawan and to ])lace the field-pieces in position. He returned 
tired and exhausted about 8 o’clock. He lay down on his bed, 
and transacited business with the Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Captain Wilson. He was engaged in this work 
suddciily a howitzer shell entercMl the room, 
kiiiMhim. aiul, bursting, wounded him mortally. He lingered 
in extreme agony till the morning of the 4th, 
when ho died. Captain Wilson’s account of the event is as 
follows:— 

“ During the first day the enemy threw an 8-inch shell from 
the howitzer they hail captured from us into the 
(’aptain Wii- rooiii ill wliicli Sir Henry and Mr. Couper were. It 
of the ev'eiii. burst closo to both, but without injury to either, 
and curiously enough did little damage. We now 
urged Sir Henry to leave the Residency and go elsewhere, or at 
h*ast go down below into the lower storey. This, however, he 
then declined to do, as he laughingly said he did not believe 
the enemy had an artilleryman good enough to put another 
shell into that small room. Later in tlie day some round-shot 
came into the top storey of the h’esidency ; and in the evening 
Mr. Couper and I both pressed him to go below, and allow his 
writing things and papers to be moved; and he promised that 

he would the next day.”.“ Towards 8 a.m.” (on the 

2nd) “ he returned, greatly exhausted (the heat was dreadful), 
and lay down on the bed with his clothes on, and desired me to 


A ftlioll 
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draw up a momorandiim as to how the rations wore to be dis¬ 
tributed. I went into the next room to write it, but, previous 
to doing so, I reminded him of his promise to go below. He 
said he was very tired, and would rest a couple of hours, and 
that then he would have his things moved. In about half-an- 
hour 1 went back into the room with what I had written. His 
ne[)hew, Mr. George Lawrence, was then lying on a small bed 
parallel to his uncle’s, with a very few feet between them. 1 
went between the beds, and stood on the right-hand side of 
Sir Henry’s, with one knee resting on it. A native servant 
was sitting on the floor pulling the punkah. I read what 1 
had written. It was not <juite in accordance with his wishes, 
and he was in the act of explaining what he desired altered, 
when the fatal shot came ; a sheet of flame, a terrific report 
and shock, and dense darkness, is all I can describe. 1 fell on 
the floor, and, perhaps for a few seconds, was quite stunned. I 
tlien got up, but could see nothing fur the smoke and dust. 
Neither Sir Henry nor his nephew made any noise, and, in 
alarm, 1 cried out, ‘Sir Henry, are you hurt V ’ Twice I thus 
called out without any answer. The third time ho said, in a 
low tone, ‘ 1 am killed.’ The punkah had come down with the 
ceiling, and a great deal of the plaster, and the dust and smoke 
were so great that it was some minutes before I could see any¬ 
thing ; but as they gradually cleared away I saw the white 
coverlet of the bed on which Sir Henry was laid was crimson 
with his blood. Some soldiers of the 32nd now rushed in and 
placed Sir Henry in a chair. I then found that the back of my 
shirt was all blown off (I had on only a shirt and trowsers), 
that I was slightly wounded by a fragment of the shell, that 
our chief was mortally wounded; and that the servant pulling 
the punkah had had one of his feet cut off by another fragment 
of the shell. Mr. George Lawrence was alone of the four in the 
room unhurt.” 

Sir Henry Lawrence was one of those rare characters which 
it is difficult to over-praise. The adjective “ noble ” 
expresses most nearly what he was. His thoughts 
and his deeds were alike noble. In one of the Lawrence, 
eloquent and effective speeches which he who was 
then Mr. Disraeli delivered when in the cold shade of opposi¬ 
tion “ justice ” was most felicitously described as being “ truth 
in action.” The life of Sir Henry Lawrence was a witness to 
the soundness of this aphorism. The nobleness of his nature. 
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tho honesty of his niind, his unqualified love of justice, displayed 
thems(dves in his every act. He was just to others 
l)(H‘ause he was true to himself. Tliaii his, it is 
dillicult to imagine a ])urer, a more unselfish, a 
more blameless, and at tlie same time a more useful life. He, 
at least, did not live in vain. (Inait as were his services to his 
country, those he n'udenul to mankind were still greater. The 
establishment of the Lawrenee Asylum —an institution which 
provides, in th(‘ Ijt allhy mountainous ranges of India, food, 
lodging, and instruction for the childrtui of our Euroj)ean 
soldiers, was n(>t tin; least important of tliose services. To it 
Sir Henry gave his time, his savings, the energies he could 
spare from his duties. He inoculated liis friends and the 
(lovernment of India Avith his ardour. For more than forty 
ye«arH that institution has borm^ testimony to the ])ractical 
nobility of the sjurit which founded it. 

It must not be imagined that because ho ])oRses8ed great 
virtues Sir Henry Lawrence was fashioned after the 
manner of tlie monks of tlie middle ages, d'hore 
could not Ih^ a greater mistake. He was essentially 
human, witli strong iiuman j)assions. His passions, indeed, 
had been brouglit gradually and l)y long training very much 
under control,* Yet, (^ven when they burst tlje bonds, there 
was something noble al)out them too. He never concealed 
the annoyance which had Ix^en caused him from having been 
“cavalierly elbowed out of the l^injab.” He felt that he had 
been wronged, that injustice had been done him, that advan¬ 
tage had been taken ol‘ his gein^rosity, and he showed that he 
felt it. Tliis wrong, lie admitt(Ml, had caused him to fret even 
to the injury of his health. Yet how hearty was his forgive¬ 
ness of those who had so wrung him when the stain on his 
reputation, as ho regarded it, was removed by Lord Canning. 
“ 1 can now,” he writes, “ more freely tlian ever forgive Lord 
Halhousie.” In his personal dealings with other 
gauang re- mcu, tlio lioblencss of his nature is rellected by the 
Xctioif love, the respect, the affection he drew towards 
himself. “ Few men,” wrote Brigadier Inglis, when 
commenting on his death, “ few men have ever possessed to the 


Ilia hiinuui 
])asak)Ha. 


* He did not admit this. Writinj? of Mr. Coverly Jackson, ho says: “ He is 
an able and energetic man, but, like ua Lawrences, has strong paasions not 
under much control.^* 
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same extent the power which he enjoyed of winning the hearts 
of all those with whom he came in contact, and tliiis ensuring 
the warmest and most zealous devotion I’or himselt and I'or the 
Government which he served.” TTie deep alfection with which 
he was regarded wlieii living survives to ilie })rcsent day. Of no 
man is the recollection more warmly cherished. Nor is this to be 
Wondered at, lor no man ever excited so mnch enthusiasm in 
otliers. When he arrived at a decision, those to whom he com¬ 
municated it felt tliat the subj»^ct had been thorongldy con¬ 
sidered in all its bearings, and that the order was final. Jlis 
elevation excited no envy. His nature and his j)olicy alike 
incited him to trust, lie belie;ved in the honour, the right 
feeling, the ])ublic s])irit of those with whom he was brought 
in contact until they actually showed themselv(;s ^ ^ 
unworthy of his conlidcnce. He gained, to a greater posoi in iiim 
extent than any Englishman of the j>resent century, 
the trust of the natives. lie gained this trust 
by his absolute fiankness. Far from flattering them, far 
from siniulaiing a regard which he did not feel, his frank¬ 
ness was carried to tlie extremest limit. Hut they believed 
in him, they knew that he w^is sincere. They had a saying; 
that “ when Sir Henry looked twice U]) to heaven and once 
down to earth, and then stroked his beard, he knew what 
to do.” He devoted all his energies to tlie country he served 
so well. In a word, he was a striking ty })0 of that class, not a 
rare one, of the public servants of England in India, who give 
themselves without reserve to their country, ddiat Sir Henry 
Lawrence felt to the last the inner conviction that he had 
so given himself wholly and without stint, is evidenced by the 
expression of his dying wish that, if any ejiitaph were jdaced 
on his tomb, it should be simply this; “ Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.” 

The credit of the successful defence of the Residency at Lakhnao 
is due, in the first jilace, to Sir Henry Lawrence, lie 
alone made it j^ossible tosuccessfull 3 ^defend it. d'hree Credit du^ 
weeks before any one else dreamed of the chance even for' th«‘ abiu^y 
of a siege he ])egan to lay in sup])lie8. He did more. t<» defend the 
To ensure the prompt pr^^ vision men t of the place, he with 
paid for the supplies so stored considerably in excess 
of their market value. It is a fact, not perhaps generally known, 
that he did this in spite of the written protests of men so 
highly placed that they might almost be called his colleagues. 
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He caused to be brought into the Residency the treasure from 
the city, and, whenever feasible, from out-stations. The 
treasure, so collected, amounted to a very large sum. To 
obviate the necessity of placing a guard over it, he buried it, 
and made it the site of a battery in the Residency enclosure. 
He collected there the guns, the mortars, the shot and shell, 
the small arms, tlie ammunition, and the grain. A great 
portion of the latter he caused to be stored underground. He 
strengthened the fortifications, formed outworks, cleared away 
the obstructions close up to the Residency. He did all this 
before the siege commenced. And it was owing to his care, his 
energy, his determination in res]>ect of these things, that the 
gallant men who survived him were able to otfer to the foe a 
succc^ssful resistance. 

The value of that successful resistance to the general interests 
of England in India has never publicly been suffi- 
ciently ap})reciated. It appears to me this is the 
j)roper ])lace, dealing as 1 am with the cliaracter of 
the man who made that successful resistance possible, 
to estimate it. An event which occurred nearer to us in the 
autumn and winter of 1878 will bring more vividly before the 
reader than any description the value of the successful defence 
of Lakhnao. 1 allude to the defence of Plevna by the Turks. 
Idiat splendid feat of arms neutralised for four months two 
Russian armies, and gave time to Turkey to organise whatever 
means she might have to prolong the contest. Now the 
Laklinao Residency was the Plevna of India. It is not too 
much to assert that the siege of the Residency kept in Oudh 
for five months immense masses of the regular army,* troops 
who but for that defence would have been employed either in 
overrunning the North-West or in reinforcing the garrison of 
Dehli. It was the splendid defence of the Residency that kept 
those troops from harming us, that gave time to England to 
send out reinforcements. That defence was, in a word, neces¬ 
sary to the maintenance of the hold of England on India. That 
that hold was preserved sums up, briefly, the amount of one 
portion of the debt incurred by England to Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence. 


* Besides the regular troops were many thousiind men belonging to the ex- 
king’s army, and many of whom had been drafted into the local and polico 
force of the country; also the numerous retainers of the talukdars. 
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Sir Henry died, I have said, on the 4th of July. In con¬ 
sequence of his death-bed instructions Major Banks 
assumed the chief civil autliority, whilst the com- 
iiiand of the troo|)8 devolved upon Brigadier Inglis. 

The ground on which were built the detaclied houses now 
about to be attacked was an elevated plateau, the 
surface of which was rough and uneven. T\io ' 

defences traced around it had the form of an irre- dency. 
gular pentagon. A glance at tlie accompanying plan 
will show that regarding the point indicated as “ Innes’s house” 
as the northernmost point, its eastern face ran irregularly 
parallel with the river Gumti as far as the Baillie Guard. The 
line from that point to “ Anderson’s garrison ” constituted the 
south-eastern, and from Anderson’s garrison to ‘‘ Gubbins’s 
battery” the south-western face. The western face comj)re- 
hended the line between Gubbins’s battery and Innes’s garrison. 

Innes’s garrison occupied a long, commodious lower-roomed 
house, containing several rooms, two good verandahs, and having 
a flat roof. It was commanded by Lieutenant Loughnan of the 
13th Native Infantry, a most gallant officer. 

Overlooking this post on the eastern face was the Redan battery, 
at the apex of the projecting point of high level ground. This bat¬ 
tery was armed with two 18-pounders and a 9-])ounder. It was 
commanded by lueuteuant Samuel Lawreru e of the 32nd Foot. 

The line of intrencliments between the Water Gate and the 
Banqueting hall, transformed into a hospital, was commanded 
by Lieutenant Langmore of the 71st Native Infantry. It was 
entirely without shelter. 

Passing over the Residency and the Banqueting hall, we 
come to the Treasury buildings situated below and to the 
eastward of the latter, known under tbe name of the Baillie 
Guard. This was armed with two 9-pounders and an 8-inch 
howitzer, commanded by Lieutenant Aitken, 13th Natiye In¬ 
fantry. Following the outer tiacing we come to Fayrer’s house 
with one 9-pounder, commanded by Captain Gould Weston, 
late Supeiintendent of the Military Police; to the Financial 
garrison post commanded by Captain Sanders, 13th Native 
Infantry; and to Sago’s house commanded by Captain T. T. 
Boileau, 7th Cavalry. The two last-named buildings were 
commanded by the Post Office armed with two IS-pounders and 
a 9-pounder, and whose garrison was under the orders of 
Lieutenant Graydon. 
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Following tlie line of ont(‘r works we arrive at the Judicial 
jx)st, ail extensive upper-roomed lionse, ccmimanded by Captain 
(iermoii, lotii Nati\’e Jiitiuitry. Next to that, and forming the 
south-e;istern angle oi‘ the jiositioii, was Anderson’s post,—a 
two-steri(‘d lions(‘ snrr<)inMl(‘d ]>y a wall, with two good 
verandalis, and intrenelied and loo])-ho]ed. No battery was 
alta(di(‘d to tliis ])ost. Jt was commanded V)y Captain R. P. 
Anderson, 2otli Native Iniantry, tlie officer wlioso gallant 
rescue of Mr*, (’apper has been recor*ded in a preceding jiage. 

d'he Kahn])ur batt(*ry, (;onsti*iict(Ml of earth and palisades, 
was tire JU‘xt post. This was urinod with an 8-ponnder and 
two !t-])onndm'H. d’his was the only ])Ost the commandant of 
whieli was coiistnni }y (dianged. The rcrason was that it was 
so (ivfirciy conniuojded )>y the eiieiny's wairks, that when they 
(toncentrated a lieavy tire upon it no man could live in it. But 
neither could tlie (niemy occu[>y it, for it was entirely com¬ 
manded by the lioiisi' iKdiind it. It thus remained to the end 
a part of onr di'fences. Th(^ Thag gaol, occupied by the boys of 
the Mai tiniere ( nlh^gcg and (Commanded by their principal, Mr. 
iSchilling ; the Brigade‘- M(‘ss, a high and convenient building, 
commanded by ('oloiud Master, 7th Light Cavalry; and the 
kSikh s(piares ; h'd to Culibins’s jiost, armed with two l)-])ounders 
and an IS-pounder*, and commanded by Alajor Ajithorp, 41st 
Native Infantry. Between this ])ost and the Church garrison 
were the Bhrisa intrenchinents and shoe]) liens, slenderly 
manned by the oilicers and soldiers of the Commissariat 
J)epartment. d’he Chnrch garrison consisted of aliout a dozen 
Fnropeans. d’he church was stored with grain. This leads us 
back to innes’s house, wlumce we started. 

Of the garrisons within the lines of defence may be mentioned 
Ommaney’s ])ost, connected by a lane with Gubbins’s post and 
supported by the residents of the Begam Kothi, few in number 
and principally on the stalf. 

It cannot bo too often repeated that on the morrow of Chinhat 
this plateau was, in a military sense, indefensible, 
the'^wav of many places barricades of earth constituted the 

tlie (it feme. Only defence against the enemy. Nor was it easy 
to repair the want. “ It is difficult,” wrote a stalf 
officer, “to chronicle the confusion of those few days, for 
everywhere contusion reigned supreme.” The same authority 
gives, a little further on, example of this confusion. After men¬ 
tioning the severe wound retreived by the commissariat officer, 
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Lieutenant Janies, at Chinliat, and the consequent disimlor in 
that department, iie paints in graphic terms how tlie hnllocks, 
deserted liy their attendants and wandering about in search of 
water, fell into wells ; liow fatigue jiarties of civilians and 
officers, after having been engaged many hours in nqielling the 
enemy's attacks, liad to sfrend six or s(;ven moni in burying the 
dead cattle ; how the horses of the troo])ers of the 7th C-tvalry 
who had deserted, machhmed for want of water, broke loose and 
fought with each other, unheeded liy tin? ovt‘r-work(‘d gaiTison. 

The rebels were not ignorant of the confusion tliat reigned 
behind those weak ramp/ii ts. Why did tliey not take 
advantage of it ? dJiey had guns, they had iiosition, 
they iiad overwhelming numoers. One determined noadvuntaf^c 
rush, or an unceasing succession of determined rushes, 
and, though tlieir hisses would have been enormous, 
the position must have been carried. The reader will have 
already answered the question. They did not attenqit those 
rushes because they were entirely Asiatics and the defenders 
were mainly Europeans! 

The course which they pursued, and the nn^ans adopted by 
the garrison toliallie that course, have been described 
in immortal language by tlie Brigadier who com- 
nianded the defence.^' It would be difficult to a<ld scribodby 
to the grandeur of that sinijile and expressive stor 3 \ 
licgarded i'rom a literary point of view, it is a model 
of oespatch-wnting. But it is far more than that. Its greater 
merit lies in the fact that it records with unsurpassed modesty, 
untinged by a shadow of self-laudation, a long deed of heroism, 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable, to be spoken of with reverence 
so long as the pulse of the English heart beats high in apprecia¬ 
tion of what is brave, of what is manly, of what is noble. 

Far from taking of their victory at Chin hat that prompt 
advantage at which a capable English general would 
have clutched, the rebel-leaders, for nearly throe 
weeks, did everything but assault those slight 
defences. They occu])ied in force the houses which com¬ 
manded them; they erected batteries; they jdaced guns in 
position ; they dug trenches to protect their men from our 
shells; and ior the entire period 1 have mentioned, that is from 


* Despatch of Brigadier Iriylis to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Military Department, given at full length in Appendix B. 
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tho Ist to the 20th of July, they kept up a terrific and incessant 
fire day and nigiit, not less than eight thousand men, and 
prol)ahly a larger nuiuher, firing at one time into the defenders* 
position. d heir fire was very effective. The moscpies, the 
boust's which from want of time to destroy them had been 
allowed to stand, tlio not very remote j)alaces, afiurded them 
commanding ])()siti<)ns. Tlicdr shells penetrated into places 
before considi^red absolutely secure. Many of tlie garrison 
succumbed to this incessant rain of projectiles. Mrs. 
in Uj(M‘ariy f ^oriii was killed in an inner room of Mr. Gubbins’s 
liouse; Mr. Onimaney, of tlie Civil Service, was 
mortaliy wounded on tlie 4th of July ; Major Francis, 
of the Idth Native Infantry, a very gallant officer, on the 7th; 
Mr. l\)leliani])ton, the chajilain, the same day, severely. Before 
the 20th of July dawned, the list of casualties had l)een increased 
by Mr. Bryson, at one time Sergeant-Major, IGth Lancers, shot 
through his head on the 9th ; by Lieutenant Dashwood, 48th Na¬ 
tive Infantry, who succumbed the same day to cholera ; by Lieu¬ 
tenant ( diariton, J2nd Foot, shot through the head on the 13th; by 
Ijieutenant Lester, mortally wounded on the 14th ; by Lieutenants 
Bryce and O’Brien, wounded on the Kith ; by Lieutenant Warmer 
wounded, and Lieutenant Arthur killed, on the 19th. That day 
also, Mr. I’olehampton, wounded on tho 7th, died of cholera. In 
ad<lition to these ollicers, many privates, Euio})eans and natives, 
succumbed. A few of the latter deserted to the enemy. 

Upon the improvised defences the effect of the enemy’s fire 
was even greater. Thus on the 15th Anderson’s 
entirely destroyed by round-shot, though 
enemy’s lire. the post was still nobly held by the garrison ; on 
the 18th, many round-shots were fired into the Post 
Office, Fayrer’s house, fiubbins’s, and the Brigade Mess-house. 
At one time the rebels succeeded in setting the Besidency on 
fire by firing carcasses into it. At another they threatened 
an assault on Gubbins’s post. In fact they had recourse to 
every possible expedient excepting one, and when they did 
attempt that one it was met gloriously and successfully. 

The garrison during these three weeks had their work cut 
out for them. 4he order, so conspicuous by its 
absence in the first hours of the siege, was gradually 
restored. By the 10th arrangements had been made 
for securing and feeding the bullocks, whilst the 
surviving horses, after scores had been shot down, had been 
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got rid of Ly turning tljeni loose over the intrenchment in the 
dark of the night. A strong element of disoider was thus 
removed. A large number of these animals, however, had pre¬ 
viously perished, and the interring of them was no slight 
addition to otlu^r labours.* 

The heat during this time was excessive. Cholera was busy. 
The stench fiom putrid animals was most offensive. 

Few officers had a servant. Whilst the days were 
consumed in fighting, the nights were passed in coiiLcnd with, 
developing means for the continuance of the struggle. 

Then, stores had to be dug out and carried, guns to bo shifted, 
trenches to bo dug, shafts for mines sunk, the dead buried, and 
the thousand-and-one necessities devolving upon men so situated 
attended to. Still the garrison showed no signs of faltering. 
The necessity for having the mind constantly on the stretch, 
however, whilst, perha|)8, it added to the bodily capacity to bear 
fatigue, told in the long run upon many. 

On the 7th of July a sortie was made. The party consisted 
of fifty men of the 32nd and twenty Sikhs. The 
object was to examine Johannes’ house, a building 
outside, and close to the line of defence, near the 
Brigade mess, as it was believed that the enemy were mining. 
The sortie was successful. The rebels were driven out of the 
house, and fifteen or twenty of their number were killed. On 
our side three men were wounded. 

I cannot quit the account of this sortie without making 
special reference to the gallantry of the officer who 
led it. Lieutenant Sam. Lawrence, of the 32nd 
Foot. The cool daring he displayed obtained for 
Lieutenant Lawrence the Victoria Cross.t 


* Numbers of horses and bullocks died, and their burial at night by 
working parties, iu addition to nightly fatigue parties for the purpose of 
burying the dead, carrying up suppliijs from exposed positions, n^pairing 
intrenchrnents, draining, and altering the position of guns, in addition to 
attending on the wounded, caused excessive fatigue to the thin garrison, 
Wuo had but little rest, night or day. In all duties the officers cipially shared 
the labours with the men, co-rying loads, and diggfiig pits for putrid animals, 
at night, in heavy rain. All exerted themselves to tlie utmost, alternately 
exposed to a burning sun and heavy rain .”—Journal of a Staff OJicer, 

t It may be interesting to the reader to peruse the words in which the 
bestowal of this honour was notified. In the London Gazette of the 22nd of 
November, 1859, the following announcement appeared :—“ Lieutenant, now 
Brevet-Major, S, Lawrence, 32ad Foot.—Date of act of b.avery, 7th July, 
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For 8omo time 8ul)Rorjiiontly the garrison confined themselves 
Btrictly to defence. But on the 20th tlie rebcLs changed their 
tactics. Tliey determined then to try the rush which they 
should in the first iiistanc,e have attemf)ted. 

At midniglit, on tlie 2()th of July, the enemy’s fire almost 
ceased, nor was heavy firing resumed in the early 
July 20. niorning. About )ialf-])aHt 8 o’clock, however, a 
(^onsiderabhi movcunent on their ])art wasnoti(;e(l. The observ¬ 
ation of this nioveiiumt and Hurmi>es as to its immediate aim 
kept the garrison well on the alert. A little after 
'riK'iirHt j(j o’clock the rebels sprang amine inside thewater- 
gat(^, about twenty-live yards from the inner defences, 
and (;lo 80 to the Jvedan. immediately after the ex])losion they 
opened a very lieavy fire on the defences near which the mine 
had been s]irung. ( nder cover of this lire, as soon as the 
smoko ami dust had cleared away, they advanced in heavy 
masses against the Ivedan. d'he gairison, however, received 
them with so heavy a fire that th(*y reeled back sorely smitten ; 
nor, although they made a second attempt, and penetrated to 
within a very few yards of the English battery, were they 
able to effect a lodgment. Again they fell back, bafUeil. 

Simultaneously a lieavy column advanced against Innes’s 
house. The garrison here consisted only of twelve men of the 
32iid Foot; twelve of the Lfth Native infantry; and a few 
non-military servants of Government;—the whole commanded 
by Ensign Loughnan, IJth Nativ(‘Infantry. Against this hand¬ 
ful of men the rebels ])ressed in largo numbers, and made their 
way to within ten yards of the palisades. A rolling fire sent 
them back. Tli(‘y (‘anie, however, again,—and again ; 
oaliantry —and again ;—but always with the same result. 

’L>uK\ufaii. Loughnan, who commanded the post, young in 
years, but cool, wary, and resolute, covered himself 
with glory. By the qualities indicated by those adjectives, he 


18.57.—For distirignisl'ed bravery in ii sortie on the 7th of July, 1857, 
made, a.s ^‘ported hy Ma jor Wil-ou, late Deputy Assistant Adjutant-ticneral 
of the liakliiuio i^arrisoii, ‘ for the purpose of examining a house strongly 
held by the enemy, in order to discover whether or not a mine had been 
driven from it.* Major Wilson states that he saw the attack, and was an eye¬ 
witness to the grt'at personal gallantry of Major Lawrence on the occasion, he 
being the lirst person to mount the ladder and enter the window of the house, 
ill etfectiug which he had his pistol knocked out of his hand by one of the 
enemy.** 
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forced the rebels to desist from their attempts to storm the post, 
and to content themselves with a heavy musketry tire from a 
safer distance. 

But the enemy’s attack was by no means confined to the two 
points 1 have noted. They ma le, likevvdso, a desptirate and 
very determined attempt on tlie Kanhjnir battery, their 
standard-bearer, wlio hnl them on, jnm]>in^- into the battery- 
ditch. But a well-directed hulhd- liavin^ stop[)ed 
his fiirtlier ])rogress tliey beeaim; dislieartentHl and 
fell back. Very soon afterwards another deta(;liment aii poiut«. 
advanced witli sealing lad(hn-s a;^ainst Anderson’s 
and Germon's posts. But their r. C('j)tion at both was so warm 
that they retreateil, not to noicw the attack 

It was now 2 o’clock. For two lionrs Lmger th(i rebels still 
continued to pour in a heavy Hr(‘. ddn^y (nxm attem])ted to 
effect a lodgment in one of the brick-built cook lioiises close 
to the outer defences. But th(‘- real attack was over. Made in 
great force and with considerable residution, it had been defeated 
by the British with the loss of but four killed and twelve 
wounded. By sharp experience the garrison had beamed the 
wisdom of keeping themselves as inuch as possible under 
cover. 

Tills attack and this repulse deserve to bo considered under 
twoasp<‘Cts —the material and the moral. As a deed 
of gallantry it is scarcely to be surpassed by any axpo-a 
feat in history. It was thc^ triumiili of British “'f* 

4/ ^ ^ i rppuirtG I 

cooliK'ss and ])luck over Asiatic numbers and 
swagger; of the mind over matter. Put in a moral point of 
view it was more im|>ortant still. It showed the mutineers 
that they had miscalculated their chances; that, if 
it had ever been possible for them to storm the 
intrenchment, that time had gone by; that, unless 
famine should come to aid them, tlu^y and tlndr countrymen 
would never triumph over that handful of Europeans. 

Nor did they, the Europeans who forme<l that garrison, 
feel less the moral exaltation of that victory. After three 
weeks of incessant pounding with shot and shell the rebels 
had tried to overwhelm them by an assault. In 
making that assault they had been singularly 
favoured. Their mine had been sprung in accord¬ 
ance with their calculations; they had covered the advance of 
their infantry by a fierce artillery fire; their infantry had 
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penetrated to within a few yards of the defences ! And yet 
the garrison had repulsed them—and repulsed them with a loss 
so small that it did not visildy affect their numbers. The 
defenders were immensely elated at the results of the day, 
and, when their posts were visited in the evening, they could 
talk of nothing but of the heavy losses they had inflicted on 
the enemy as shown by the numerous cor))ses in front of their 
posts. Well might they, from that day, look forward with hope 
to the future I 

But the day following this inspiring victory the garrisor 
sustained a loss which it could ill afford. Major 
mnkB Banks, wlio had succeeded Sir Henry Lawrence 
as (diief (kunmissioner, was shot through the head 
whilst reconnoitring from the top of an out-house. It is true 
that the functions devolving upon Major Banks were purely 
civil functions. But his great knowledge of tlie natives, his 
noble and cheery nature, his accurate perception of the situation, 
had rendered liini invaluable as a colleague to Brigadier Inglis. 
His fearlessness, his courage, and his Hyni})athy with suflering 
had endeared him greatly to the garrison. His place was 
not filled up. 

This arrangement did not take place, however, without a 
protest. Mr. (lubbins at once intimated his intention of 
assuming the position of Chief Commissioner, But 
Brigadier Inglis and his advisers felt that the time 
for divided authority had })assed; that under the 
circumstances it was necessary that there should be 
but one chief, and that that chief should be a 
soldier. The Brigadier then issued an order inti¬ 
mating that the office of (diief Commissioner would be held in 
abeyance until such time as the Government of India could be 
communicated with.* 

From the 20th of July to the 10th of August the rebels con¬ 
tented themselves mainly with keeping up an unremit- 
ting fire upon the garrison, loop-hooling more houses 
ing the first bringing the attack closer and closer. They made 
no general assault. On their side the defenders were 
so fully occupied in repairing damages, in countermining, often 
successfully, and in replying to the enemy’s fire, that they could 


* This arrangement subsequently received the entire approval of the 
Governor-General, 
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not find sufficient time to remove the carcasses of horses and 
bullocks. The stench fi’om these carcasses and from others 
only partially buried became almost unl:)earable, and possibly 
aided in fomenting the pest of flies, as well as the spread of 
fever, of cholera, of dysentery, of scurvy, and of small-pox. 
^J’he badness and insufficiency of the food, the want of cooks, and 
the indiflerent cooking, aided, in a marked manner, the working 
of these diseases. 

But in the midst of these troubles and trials a spark of hope 
of aid from outside glimmered in the horizon. Many lettcis 
had been despatched by messengers believed to be 
faithful, but up to the 25th of July no reply had 
been received to any of them. Early in the morning 
of the 22nd, the pensioner Angad came in from 
Kanhpur, but without a letter. Angad was a very remarkable 
character. lie had been a 8ipahi, but he must have proved a 
very bad bargain, for he liad quitted tlie military service, 
when still young, smooth-faced, and wiry. But he was the 
only messenger sent out from the intrenchment who ever 
brought back a letter. On this occasion ho did not carry one 
with him for fear of being detained by the enemy ; but he 
stated that the English had been victorious ; that he had seen 
two European regiments at or near Kanh])ur ; that one of them 
had Hcjuare buttons and the other light blue caps. This 
description greatly puzzled Brigadier Inglis and his staff, who 
could not call to mind any regiment in the Britisii army which 
wore 8(iuare buttons or whose heads were adorned with light 
blue caps. But it was perfectly accurate. The square buttons 
belonged to the 78th Highlanders—the blue cap-covers, to the 
Ist Madras Fusiliers.* 

At 11 o’clock on the night of the 25th the same pensioner, 
who had been sent out again on the night of the 22nd to 
General Havelock’s camp, returned with a reply to that letter 
from that officer’s Quartermaster-General, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fraser-Tytler. The letter stated that “ Havelock was advanc¬ 
ing with a force sufficient to bear down all opposition, and 
would arrive in five or six days.” * Brigadier Inglis at once 
resolved to smooth the way for the relieving force by trans¬ 
mitting by the same channel to General Havelock a plan of his 
position and of the roads approaching it. Angad accordingly 
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took advantage of the first dark night to leave the int.renchment 
with the plan, drawn up by Major Anderson, and two memo¬ 
randa partly written in the Greek character. He delivered 
those to General Havelock at Mangarwar on the 28th of July. 
They satisfied him as to “ the extreme delicacy and difficulty 
of any operation to relieve Colonel Inglis.” * Meanwhile 
the occasional sound of heavy firing on the road between 
Kanhpur and Laklinao continued to confirm the hopes 
raised by the opening of this communication in the minds 
of the garrison. 

Four days later—the ominous 10th of August—the rebels 
made their second assault. About 10 o’clock that 
morning a body, numbering perhaps sixteen hundred, 
was observed by the garrison massed behind their 
trenches, opposite the southern face of the defences. Very 
soon after, a large force was noticed approaching the bridge of 
boats from the Mariaun cantonments. b)rigadier Inglis was 
not slow to mark the significance of these movements. The 
word was passed that an assault was impending. Instantly all 
the occupants of the ])osts vvere on the alert. Half an hour 
Jator the enemy fired a shell into the Begarn Kdthi, a building 
in tlie centre of the intrenchmont. This was apparently a 
FfToct oftho immediately after they sprang a mine 

miiu' spmiig between Joliannes’ house and the Brigade mess-house. 
i»y iii<* efiect of the explosion was terrible. The 

greater portion of the Martinieie house was blown 
in, the palisades and defences for the space of thirty feet were 
destroyed. On the smoke and dust clearing away, a breach was 
discovered through which a regiment might have marched in 
unbroken order. The enemy advanced with great resolution, 
occu})ied Jotiannes’ house and garden and the buildings close to 
the Kanhpur battery, and made a desperate effort to take that 
post. But, whilst tliey wxu’e met by a withering front fire from 
its defenders, the garrison of the Brigade mess-house, composed 
of a large proportion of officers, many of them excellent shots, 
and armed with their sporting guns and rifles, poured upon 
their flank from its roof a well-directed and continuous fusillade. 
This front and flank fire quite paralysed the assailants. Some 
thirty of their number, however, more daring than their 
comrades, penetrated into the ditch of the battery within a few 
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feet of our guns. But hand-grenades freely rolled into the 
midst of them speedily caused them to run back, 
under a heavy musketry fire, to their comrades repufsed^^ 
under cover. Their losses were enormous. 

'This attack then was repulsed. But, whilst it was progressing, 
another had been attem})te(l on the adjoining face. The ex¬ 
plosion of a mine in front of Sago’s house was the 
signal for the assault. But it was repulsed as everywhere, 
bravely and as successfully as had been the other. 

It was now about noon. The losses of the rebels had been 
very severe. Eepulsed at all the points they had 
attempted, they kept up, however, for two hours a a 
stea<ly and continuous lire of round-shot and mus- but 

ketry. This then subsided into the ordinary routine 
fire, which never ceased. But about 5 o’clock they suddenly 
made an unexpected formidable rush on Captain Sanders’s post 
(the Financial garrison). So determined were those who led 
the assault, that one of them actually seized the bayonet on the 
musket of a man of the 84th and tried to wrench it olf. He 
was shot, and the attack was repulsed. 

At 9 o’clock tlie assault was renewed on this post, on Innes’s 
house, on Anderson’s post, and on Gubbins’s post. But at each 
and all these places the rebels met a reception which caused 
them to repent their audacity. By 10 o’clock the comparative 
quiet all around the intrenchments was a confession that the 
second general assault had failed. 


On this occasion the losses of the garrison scarcely exceeded 
those sustained on the 21 st of J uly. They amounted 
to three Europeans and two Sipahis killed, and about UiTaLauit 
double that number wounded. It was remarked by 
many of the garrison that the attack was neither so 
persistent, nor so energetic, as on the previous occasion,—a 
proof how the moral of the enemy had been lowered by their 
first repulse. 


Still, to achieve that victory, the garrison had been terribly 
tried. The reader must never forget how the 
paucity of their numbers told against them. There 
were men enough, it is true, to man the posts, to during tiie 
work the guns, to repulse the enemy. But to do 
all this every man was required. Reliefs were impossible. 
The same men who had fought all day had to continue under 
arms, working and watching all night. It was the exposure, 

X 2 
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the fatigue, tlie want of rest, the inferior nourishment that 
combined to constitute an enemy more formidable than hostile 
bullets; an enemy wearing to the constitution, undermining 
the health, though never aliecting the moral or the animal 
<x>urage of the soldier. The illustrious Freii(.*li gtmeral, Foy, 
once wrote that “ the British soldier is not brave at times 
merely; he is so whenever he has eaten well, drunk well, and 
sle[)t well.” Sir William Napier rightly denounced this 
estimate as being a “stupid calumny.” At Lakhnao the 
l>ritish soldier had to C(>iit(*nd against want of sleej), against 
bad food, and latterly against an entire want of li(iuor and 
tobacco. Yet who will deny that, at the del’ence of that place, 
“ every helmet caught some beams of glory ” ? d’rue it is that, 
even there, “ no honours awaited his daring, no despatch gave 
his name to the apjdauses ot his countrynHOi; his life of danger 
and hardshi}) was uncheered by hope, his death unnoticed.” 
But cold must be the blood, dull and clouded the spirit of the 
man, whose heart does not throb as he ])eruses the lines which 
follow, as ap])licable to the detenders of Lakhnao as they were 
wlien penned by tlui immortal historian,* to tln^ tried soldiers 
of Wellington. “Did his heart sink therefore? Did lie not 
endure with sur])assing fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain the 
iuost terrible assault in battle unmoved, and with incredible 
energy overthrow every o])j)onent, at all times ])roving that, 
wliile no military (pialification was wanting, the fount of 
honour was still full and fresh within him ? ” Who will say 
that this eloquent record of the stain]) and character of the 
unlettered men who beat the choicest soldiers of 


of ^ajioleon does not literally and accurately ])ortray 
i!ir warrior the iiioral aiid j)hysical (jualities of their successors 
aula!* in the ranks of the British army,who, at the defence 

of Lakhnao, sustained to the full even the lofty 
measure of their imperishable renown? 

The next day, and the day following, the enemy continued a 


heavy cannonade. They appeared to concentrate 
their fire on the Kanhpur battery, which had already 
suffered so severely. The position of the garrison 
here was really critical. The battery was completely commanded 
by the enemy. It was quite impossible to hold it against an 
assault. Yet, with a splendid audacity, the defenders would 


6ir William NaPier. 
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rjot withdraw their guns, lest such an act should give the enemy 
contidcncc! * In the evening of that day a strong working 
party did their utmost to rc|)air damages in that battery and to 
remove from it one disabled gun. Three days later the battery 
was again rendered untenable, but again that night, and the 
following, were the damages repaired and the defences 
strengthened. Brigadier Inglis, always at hand whenever 
danger was to be encountered, having heard that the otiieeis 
and men of the post believed that it had been successfully 
mined, went to it and remained there during the night ol‘ 
the IGth. 

In the interval, the 12th of August, the garrison made a 
sortie in order to lind out the intentions of the enemy , , . 

1 * • 1 rill August 12. 

in digging close to bago s liouse. I he party con- 

sisted only^ of twelve men of the 32nd Foot, under madeaud 

liieutenant Clery, accompanied by Captain Ilutchin- 

son of the Engineers. The rebels however, were well on the 

alert, and tlieir covering })arty, strong in numbers, compelled 

our troops to retire without effecting their object. 

On the l«Sth, the enemy delivered their third general assault. 
This time the usual jireliminary mine had ]>een (lug 
under one of the Sikh squares. Exploded at day- granda^Hiluit 
light, its effect was electric. Two officers and two 
sentries on the top of the house were blown into the air and 
fell among the debriH, The guard below, consisting of six 
drummers and a Sijiahi, were buried in the ruins and lost their 
lives. Uf tliose on the roof, the officers and one of the sentries 
escaped wdth a few bruises. The other sentry was killed. 

In other respects the explosion was most successful. A clear 
breach, some twenty feet in breadth, had been made 
in the defences. The enemy, stimulated and excited, 
were not slow to take advantage of this opening, siun oi lUe 
One of their officers, a very gallant fellow, sprang at ** 

once to the top of the breach, and, waving his sword, 

Ciilled on his men to follow. Before, however, his summons was 
responded to, a bullet had laid him low. His placje was 
instantly occupied by another, but he was as instantly killed. 
Simultaneously the head of the column was sorely smitten by 
the flank fire from the top of the Brigade Mess. The moral of 

* This r)ost (the Kanhpur battery) was so dangerous that the commanding 
officer had to be changed ever^^ day. 
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the Sip^his was greatly affected hy these casualties, and the 
attacking force seemed suddenly to melt away. By means of 
some barricaded lanes, however, they managed shortly after 
to take po.‘'8e8sion of the right flank wall of the Sikh square. 

But the garrison, admirahly commanded, not only 
drove them from this, but succeeded in capturing 
one of the houses previously held by them, between 
the Sikh square and Gubbins’e house. It was from this house 
that the enemy had most, annoyed that face of the defences. 
('Onsequeiitly it and others contiguous to it were blown up that 
evening. 

The third assault was thus not only less formidable than its 
two predecessors ; it resulted in a positive advantage 
besieged. And yet never had the latter been 
KaTriBoii. ^ taken more completely by surprist^, the presence of 
a mine in that spot never having been suspected. 
Notwithstanding the vigilance exercised by the garrison of the 
yikh stjuare, they had not heard the slightest sound of the 
working of the mine which exploded.* No precautions had, 
therefore, been taken. The rebels then had the oi)portunity 
most coveted by an assailing army—an open breach, an unpre¬ 
pared garrison, their own troops massed, their leaders bold and 
resolute. And yet they were foiled. Who will assert that the 
result would have been the same if the defenders had been the 
assailants, and the assailants the defenders? 

In a history of the great Indian mutiny, and especially in 
the history of a prolonged siege, it is imp 08 >ible to 
iieai^nfor record every act of heroism, to describe every 
dwelling on isolated attack, and every individual defence, how- 
great’as cvcr noblc, and however gallant. I have selected, 
wiuit«. therefore, for more particular description the four 
general assaults made upon the defences of the 
Ivesidency as affording the most striking examples of the con¬ 
duct of the hostile parties. In this third assault I have shown 
how, with every advantage before them, the assailants were 
not only beaten back, but actually lost ground. The inquiry 

* The officers at this post were Lieutentant Mecham and Soppett, and 
Captain Orr (unattached). One of them thus wrote, the day after the 
occurrence: “ The new mine, which occasioned the calamity of yesterday, 
must have been worked by the enemy with sharp and noiseless tools, as ... . 
not the slightest sound.ever reached us.*’ 
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naturally arises—to what particular action on the part of 
our troops were they indebted for their victory? It is due 
to those gallant men to answer this question somewhat in 
detail. 

A glance at the sketch* will show that the outer Sikh sqTiare 
was commanded by the Brigade Mess-house. T'he explosion of 
the mine found the officers on the roof of that house ever watch¬ 
ful and ready, and with a large reserve of loaded muskets. It 
was their fire which struck down the two daring leaders who 
in succession mounted the breach. It was their fire, taking an 
advancing enemy in the flank, which made the enemy’s formed 
masses shrink from the assault. But that was not all. At the 
first sound of the explosion every man of the garrison was on 
the alert at his allotted post. The Brigadier ordered down the 
reserve, consisting of only eighteen men, to the 
threatened point, and placed them in a position 
which commanded the broach from the right. At garriHon in 
the same time boxes, doors, planks, etc. were rapidly 
carried down to make as much cover as possible to of August, 
protect the more exposed men against musketry; a 
house, also, was pulled down and a road made for a gun ; and, 
after incredible exertions, a 9-pounder was got into a position 
which commanded all the breach, and was loaded with a double 
charge of grape. I may leave this simple description without 
comment. It is typical of the garrison and its commander. 
Threatened with a groat calamity, they brought at once into 
play every possible resource to meet it. The history of war 
docs not show a brighter exam[)le of coolness and courage. 
The conduct of the assailants and the assailed on that 18th of 
August marks emphatically the fathomless distinction between 
the European and Asiatic in the qualities of a real soldier ! 

It may not be out of place to point out here some of the 
peculiarities which distinguished this garrison from 
ordinary garrisons of besieged places—peculiarities recuiiaritie* 
which, strange though the assertion may at first Anguished 
sight appear—account to a certain extent for the from^ordiSr 
success achieved. One of these was the paucity of gairisons. 
its numbers. One effect oi this was that the garrison 
of a post at the beginning of the siege remained the garrison of 
that post to the end. The men were never relieved, because 


* Facing page 290. 
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there were no troops to relieve them. So great was the necessity 
to he for ever on the alert that the member of one garrison was 
unable to visit the member of another garrison. The only man 
who quitte<l his i)ost was the man who went every morning to 
ft‘tch tlie (lay’s rations. Even when the post was knocked 
down ly tlie enemy’s tire the garrison of that post built up 
fresh (hdences from the dehris. It was thoroughly understood 
by all that there was no retreat; that every man must die at 
his ])()st ; that whatever casualties might occur vacant places 
could not be lilled. One conse(pience of this was that the 
defend(U*H of a j)ost on the western face knew nothing during 
the day of ANdiat was going on on the eastern face. It is true 
that, eveiy evening, the Assistant Adjutant-General, Oaptain 
Wilson, visited every post, generally accompanied by Mr. 
Coup(‘r, and whilst exaiiiining its state, noting its wants, and re¬ 
ceiving tlu^ re])orts of the commander, he en( ouraged the soldiers 
with accounts of success achieved in other parts. It is true 
also tliat there was a icserve—but its numbers from casualties 
had diminished very considerably. This leserve, and the 
Brigadier and his Staff, were the only members of 

ior(.Hpr\('. garrison who had no fixed post to defend. The 
men of the reserve were posted in the centre of the position, 
with the striedest orders that they were not to move thence 
except under the personal orders of the Brigadier or his Staff. 
Summonses from other persons were on no account to be attended 
to. It was their business to rush wherever the Brigadier might 
consider their presence to be most needed. Nobly did they 
])erforjn this dangerous duty. dTie others lived or died where 
they had been originally posted. 

One consequence of this ])ermanency of location, of this 
knowledge that they could neither be reinforced nor relieved, 
was to sharpen the wits of the defenders, to make them take 
precautions which otherwise they might have overlooked. Thus 
tliey had always a considerable reserve of loaded 
tai^n'bv'um f were careful never to expose them- 

garriHoii. selves unnecessarily; when boring loop-holes they 
made sure that the background should be dark. 
The subject of loop-holes was, indeed, so thoroughly mastered 
that it deserves a paragraph to itself. 

It must never be forgotten that the assailants and assailed 
were quite close to each other. The distance that separated 
them was, in many points, not greater, in some much less, than 
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the average widtli of a street such as the Strand. No man on 
either side dared, therefore, exj)ose himself in the 
open to discharge his musket. Except at the time 
of a general assault the muskets were fired through loop-holes. 
Now, when two hostile parties are so close to each other, it is 
very easy to discover the hearings of particular loo}>-hole8— 
and to avoid them. Having found a point out of their line of 
fire, the besieging party would be naturally encouraged to post 
men at lhat point to fire on any defender who might expose his 
person. The garrison came gradually to encourage the assail¬ 
ants to occupy such a })oint and to have confidence in occupying 
it. r>ut they marked well the direction ; and during the night 
they bored holes in that direction. In the morning the enemy 
would come up by twos and threes to occupy their chosen post; 
or the garrison would do something to attract them there. 
Then the muskets would be discharged from the now loop-holes. 
The result was almost always successful. 'J'his method of out¬ 
witting the enemy was tried again and again, and generally 
with success. 

A marked effect of the extremely narrow distance which 
separated the besiegers from the besieged was the constant, the 
unintermitting strain it caused to the defenders. They never 
knew when or where to expect an assault, and yet they always 
had to bo ready to meet one. In a fortress, with its bastions and 
its glacis, the movements of an enemy are always discernible. 
At Lakhnao there were myriads on one side of a narrow lane, 
hundreds on the other side. These hundreds had no time to 
prepare for a sudden rush of the myriads, for the latter had but 
to traverse a few feet. The defenders were bound always to be 
ready; day or night; in sunshine or in storm. This necessity 
caused a strain on the system which can hardly be imagined, 
for, had the garrison not been ever ready, Lakhnao must have 
fallen. 

At the commencement of the siege officers and men were 
prodigal of their fire. Even on the darkest night 
they discharged their pieces at an enemy they could Correction 
not see. But, at the end of about ten days, this evil of 
corrected itself. The fatigue was too great, the 
constant recoil of the piece too painful, to permit it to continue. 
After that the men husbanded their resources and never fired 
but when they could cover a foe. The garrison learned after 
the siege that nothing had tended more to daunt the enemy 
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than the perfect stillness which used to pievail in the intronch- 
ment during the night. 

Another most imy)ortant matter in the defence was the mode 
ado])ted to obtain information of the enemy’s move- 
meiits. '^I’o ])rociire this information, an organised 
system of “ lof)k-out ” was established at a very early 
date. It was carried out in this way. At daybreak an offii er, 
accom]>anied by a Sipahi, was detailed to take post in the 
highest tower on the roof of the Residency. From holes made 
in this tower the officer watch(;d all the movements of the foe. 
Jle had sli])s of ])aper with him, and one of these he sent down 
by the Si] ahi whenever necc'ssary. They were relieved every 
two hours. A precisedy similar wateli was maintained from the 
roof of the Post Office. In this manncir tlie Brigadier was kept 
acquainted with the movements which came within observation. 
These duties were by no means devoid of danger. During the 
defence two officers were severely wounded while so emjdoyed. 

As I am writing of the roof of the Residency this may be a 
fitting place to re(iord that on the highest point of 
Th^o British Biitisli flag waved gloriously through¬ 

out the long siege. Whilst tlie members of the gar¬ 
rison felt a noble ])ride in thus displaying to their assailants 
their resolute confidence, the sight of that symbol of British 
predominance filled the hearts of those assailants with fury. 
The flag was a constant aim of their sharpshooters. Again and 
again were the halyards severed; the flag was riddled; the 
staff cut through, by bullets. But, as soon as darkness per¬ 
mitted, a new staff, new halyards were supplied. Patched up 
though it might be, the flag continued to the last to float 
defiance to the enemies of England. 

Perhaps no mode of foiling the enemy was more practised by 
. a portion of the garrison than mining and counter- 

mining. To enable the general reader to under¬ 
stand how this was effected, I will briefly relate the process 
carried on in the defences as described to me by one of those 
who was present. A shaft some four feet in diameter was sunk 
in the interior of the defences, as near as possible to the point 
to bo assailed, to a depth of from twelve to twenty feet, 
according to circumstances. From this the gallery 
was run out in the direction and to the distance 
required. Mow the real toil began. One man—an 
officer or soldier as the case might be—worked with a short 
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pick-axe, or crowbar, to loosen the earth in front of him—to 
make a burrow just sufficiently hi^h to clear his head when 
seated, and wide enough to allow of his working. Close behind 
this first worker sat another with an empty wine case. This ho 
filled with loose earth. When filled, he jerked a cord as a 
signal, and the box was drawn to tlie shaft, where another 
individual again gave notice to two at the top holding a rope 
attached to either side of the case. These pulled it to the 
surface, emptied it and returned it. Thus five men worked at 
once. Two in the mine, one at the bottom of the shaft, two 
above it. 

There were usually ten men thus employed on one mine, 
relieving each other at intervals agreed npoii by themsidves. 
The usual spell was half an hour, but was not unfrc(|uently 
less. As the gallery progressed, it was visited by an officer of 
Engineeis, who gave all necessary instructions. 

These mines were not always made for offensive purposes. 
Frequently they were used to cut off the subterraneous advance 
of the enemy. In such cases they were run out a short distance, 
and then carried on laterally. 

The fatigue and labour of constructing such works with 
indifferent tools and scant and impromptu appliances in a hot 
night in India, after fighting and working all day on an 
insufficiency of indifferent food, and without stimulants of any 
kind, cannot easily be imagined. 

It deserves to be remarked that throughout the siege officers 
and men equally stood sentry. There wore no 
exemptions. No place within the defences was 
absolutely safe. Even the building used as a hos- Bimrc alike, 
pital was constantly umier artillery fire. In August 
a shell exploded there, killing one Sipahi and wounding two 
others. On the 5th of September an 18-pounder 
shot traversed the building, wounding again Lieu- hospiui 
tenant Charlton and a soldier of the 32nd. In fact, naiety. 
both attendants and patients were always under fire. 

To return to the siege. I’he defeat of the 18th of August 
had a depressing effect oi the mutineers. They kept up, it is 
true, during the next day, a heavy fire, but they , 
made no serious attempt to prevent the further suiethein- 
demolition of houses and buildings outside the 
defences, which had, up to that time, afforded them 
excellent cover. This demolition was effected by a small party 
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under PaptaiTis Fulton, Hutcliinson, and Anderson, supported 
from witliin tlie defences by a covering fire. 

^J'he day following, however, the rebels had recovered their 
8])irits, and, coveied by the heaviest cannonade the garrison had 
till then sustained, made an attempt to burn down the gates at 
the bail lie (iluard, but without result. They soon had to learn 
that mining was an art which could be practised b}^ defenders 
as well as by assailants. Johannes’ house, held by the enemy, 
was a dominant ])osition, and, as the siege wore on, 
tlie fire from it had become intolerable. It could no 
longcn* be taken by a soi tie, for the enemy, warned 
by the jirevious successful sally, held it in such force 
as to render irnjiossible any further attempt of the 
kind. J’here was only one resource, and that was to mine 
under it. Many nights of terrible toil, sustained almost ex¬ 
clusively by the officers, were spent in the work. At last the 
Engim^er officer reported that the mine was, he believed, well 
advanced under the building. It was then heavily charged. 
To entice as many of the enemy as possible within the building, 
the garrison, on the 21st, opened upon it a heavy musketry fire. 
The enemy, regarding this hre as the prelude to another sortie, 
crowded into the house to assist in its defence. No sooner did 
the defenders note this than they fired the mine. The result 
was most successful. Johannes’ house played no further part in 
the siege of Lakhnao. 

in the interval between this date and the fourth and last assault 
on the r)th of JSc^ptember the losses of the garrison, alike from 
ocourreiupH oneiiiy and from sickness, were very 

tlie heavy. I find Captain Wilson, the Assistant Adjii- 
tant-( General, thus writing in his journal on the 23rd 
Kuuit. of August:—“ A heavy cannonade from the enemy 

from daylight till about 10 p.m., when it slackened. Their 
principal etforts were against the Brigade Mess-house and 
Kanh}>ur battery: the former they seriously damaged, and 
succeeded in entirely levelling the guard-houses on the top, 
l>oth of which had fallen in and there was no longer any cover 
for our musketry to fire from. Our ranks were rapidly 
thinning.” The following extract from the same diary on the 
same day will show the enormous difficulties which beset the 
garrison even in the matter of labour absolutely necessary, and 
in the repair of damages from the enemy’s shot. “We had 
work nightly,” m rites Captain Wilson, “for at least three 
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hundred men ; we had the defences to repair daily, supplies to 
remove from godowns which were fallen in from the effect of 
the enemy’s shot, mines to countermine, guns to remove, 
barricades to erect, corpses to bury, and rations to serve out; 
but with our weak, harassed, and daily diminishing garrison, 
we could seldom produce as working parties more than three 
fatigue parties of eight or ten men each relief.” Other diffi¬ 
culties too were overtaking them. It was the rainy season. 
And the grass and jungle outside the defences had grown 
in the prolific manner natuial to grass and jungle during 
the rainy season in India. This extreme grcjwth rendered it 
possible for the mutineers to steal up, unobserved, close to the 
intrenchment. The heavy rain had likewise greatly injured 


many of the defences. Many of the suj^plies had 
been exj)ended; the supj)ly of tobacco was ex¬ 
hausted ; flour had become scarce. 


1’Iip HijpjiIieH 
di mi nisi led. 


In place of flour, wheat w%a8now issued to all who could find 


time to grind it. The stench from decaying and decayed offal 


had become, in many places, scarcely endurable. Mortality 
from sickness had too become very prevalent especially, amongst 


the children. 


I’liere was, however, during this period one great counter¬ 
poise to the mental and bodily wear and tear. Tlie 
garrison were still buoyed up by hope from outside. 

On the 22nd and 23rd reports of distant firing were 

heard. These had been often noticed before, and now caused 


but little excitement. But, on the 28th, the messenger Angad 
returned within the intrenchment, conveying a letter from 
General Havelock, dated the 24th, with the information that 


he had no hope of being able to relieve them for twenty-five 
days. They had a certainty then of three weeks’ continuance 
of this life, probably of more. One result of this letter was a 
further reduction in the amount of rations ! 


On the 5th of September the enemy tried their fourth grand 
assault. The morning was fine, with a late moon 
giving a clear light b^efore day had broken. The grandaH^uit 
rebels, however, waited for the dawn to commence 
a cannonade severer, if possible, than the last referred to. As 
the sun rose, about eight thousand rebel infantry were descried 
preparing for an assault. It is needless to add that the garrison 
were ready—waiting for it. About 10 o’clock the enemy 
exploded two mines, one—the larger—close to the 18-pounder 
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battery; the other at the Brigade Mess-house. Fortunately 
they had miscalculated their distances and in both cases the 
exj)lo8ion did little harm. But as soon as the smoke cleared 
away they were seen advancing with great resolution—their 
attack s})ecially directed against Gubbins’s post. Planting an 
enormous ladder against the bastion, they essayed to mount it. 
Several readied the top, but they encountered so heavy a fire 
of musketry aiul hand-gnuiades from tlie defenders that not a 
man could gain a footing there. They came on again and again, 
however, with extraordinary courage,—not only against this 
point, but against the Sikh s(piare and the Brigade Mess-house ; 

nor was it until they had lost an enormous number 
lU'puised. they fell back, beaten, baffled, and 

dispirited. The British loss amounted to but three killed and 
one wounded. 


It deserves to be recorded that in this attack eight Sipahis 
of the 13th Native Infantry, assisted by three 
of tiie artillerymen, loaded and worked the 18-pounder in 
fiutry the 13tli battery, and after three or four rounds 
succeeded in silencing the 18-pounder opposed 
them. This battery was entirely under charge of those 
pahis. It had been constructed solely by them under the 
perintendonce of the Engineers, and they were very 


to them. This battery was entirely under charge of those 
Sipahis. It had been constructed solely by them under the 
superintendence of the Engineers, and they were very 
proud of it. 

Similar attacks, though in less force, were made the same 
day at other points, but they were all repulsed. 

September was, in fact, the worst day 
dispirited the assailaiits had experienced. They had lost more 
men than on any previous occasion, and they ap¬ 
peared to those of the garrison who occupied posi¬ 
tions commanding a view of their retreat to be more thoroughly 
beaten than on any previous occasion. Certainly they were 
more thoroughly dispirited, for they never tried a general 
assault again. 

Still for twenty days the garrison remained cut off from the 
outer world, exposed day and night to a heavy fire 

Sickness « ix i -^x - x 

increases ot musKctry and guns, to mines, to surprises, to 
within the attacks ou isolated parts. The most unhealthy 
month of the year, the month in which the stagnant 
water caused by the abundant rainfall of July and August 
dries up, emitting miasmatic smells bearing with them fever, 
dysentery, and cholera, had now come to find a congenial field 


mcreaaes 
within the 
defences. 
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for its ravages within the intrenchment. The live stock, too, 
was sensibly diminishing, the small stock of rum and porter,* 
reserved only for the sick and wounded, was running low. As 
the numbers of the garrison diminished, the labours of the sur¬ 
vivors naturally augmented. Added to this, scarcely a day 
passed but some portion of one or other of the posts crumbled 
under the weight of the enemy’s fire. Now it was two sides of 
Innes’s house, steadily cannonaded daily with 18-pounder shot, 
that fell in ; f now the verandah of the Kesidency that suc¬ 
cumbed to incessant battering; now the wall of the building 
occupied by the boys of the Martiniere. Some idea of the 
incessant nature of the hostile fire may bo gleaned from the 
fact that, on the 8th of September, two hundred and eighty 
round-shot, which had lodged there during the siege, varying 
in size from a 24 to a 3-pounder, were gathered from the roof 
of the Brigade Mess-house alone ! 

At 10 p.M. on the 10th the pensioner Angad was again sent 
out with a letter rolled up in a quill for General 
Havelock. He evinced no reluctance. The risk ' 
was great,—certain death if discovered,—but the reward prom¬ 
ised him was enormous—not loss than five hundred 
pounds a trip. lie was absent just six days. He 
returned at 11 p.m. on the 22nd, bringing with him a 
letter containing the gratifying intelligence that the relieving 
force had crossed the Ganges and would arrive in three 
or four clays! To guard against that depression giad'utPngH^* 
among his men apt to be engendered by disappointed 
hope, the Brigadier put on ten days to the time, and announced 
to the garrison that help from outside would arrive certainly 
within the fortnight. The eftect was electric. The garrison 
were greatly elated by the news, and on many of the sick and 
wounded the speedy prospect of a possible change of air and 
security exercised a most beneficial effect. As to Angad—what¬ 
ever may have been his adventures—he was a made man for life. 


* Some idea of the scarcity may be conceived from the prices realised at 
auction and at private sales On the 10th a bottle of brandy realised at 
auction £1 148.; on the 12th, £2 were given for a small chicken; £1 128. for 
a bottle of Curayoa, whilst the same price was oflered for two pounds of sugar. 
A new flannel shirt fetched £4, whilst five old ones realised £11 48. On the 
19th the price of a bottle of brandy had risen to £2. 

t The post was, however, still nobly held, and preparations made for some 
kind of defence out of the debris.—Diary of a Staff Officer. 
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S<'pt. 23. 
Tlif ajijtroach 


“ Live or die,” he exclaimed, “ I have made the trip three times 
in safety; I’ll go no more, hut come life or death I’ll remain 
with 3 ^ou.” t 

On the 23rd—the day following An gad’s return—a smart 
cannonade was Inward in the direction of Kanhpur : 
SOUK? even fancied tliey heard musketry fire. A 
ot th* V- considera])le moviiment of troops was also observed 
iiJK forty city, hut the ohj(‘ct was not aT)])arent. A 

Similar sound of distant firing and a similar move¬ 
ment of troo})s in the city was noticed likewise on the 24th. 
The night that followed was very un<]uiet, two alarms keeping 
the whole garrison under arms. ’I’lie sounds that reached them 
indicated the prevalence of groat disturbance within the city. 
It suhsecpientl}^ transpired tliat tlie rebels, aware of the near 
a])proa(di of the relieving force, were determined to use all 
possible means to ])revent eomniunication between that force 
and the garrison. Early the following morning distant firing 
was heard. At 10 o’clock a messenger arrived bringing an old 
letter from General Outram dated the 16th. The messenger 
could only add of his own knowledge that the relieving force 
had reached the outskirts of the city. The anxiety of the 
garrison was n(»w intense. It was not lessened by the gradual 
cessation of the fire about an hour later (11 a.m.). The 
sounds of disturbance in the city still, however, continued. At 
noon the sound of musketry and of cannon close at hand 
gladdened their ears, whilst the smoke from the discharge of 
the latter showed that their friends were within the limits of 
Laklinao. The excitement now almost passed the 
cxdtliL'iit ]>ower of endurance. But it had to be borne. For 
oi the hour and a half it was evident that a fierce 

garriBuii. struggle was going on. But then it became evident 

that the European had asserted his superiority. At 1.30 p.m. 
many of the people of the city commenced leaving with bundles 
of clothes on their heads and took the direction of the can¬ 
tonments across the different bridges. At 2 p.m. armed men 
and Sipiihis began to follow them, accompanied by large bodies 
of Irregular Cavalry. Whilst the disturbances within the 
city had been progressing, a blockading party of the enemy’s 
troops had continued to keep a heavy fire on our defences. 


* Aagad had made four trips; but the three last of these only had been 
undertaken by order of Brigadier Inglis. 
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They continued it, now that their comrades were retreating, 
more vigorously than ever. But the garrison, leaving them to 
do their worst, brought every gun and iiiortar to 
bear on the foe whom they beheld fleeing towards 
the cantonment. They wore able to do this with tJeaHe ” 
the more effect as the bridge of l)oats had been 
carried away, and many of the enemy’s cavalry had to swim 
the Giimti. The cannonade on these men lasted an hour and 
a half, a proof that their numbers must have been considerable. 

The scene that followed cannot be bettei* told than in tluj 
words of one to whoso diary* I am so largely indebted. “ At 
4 p.m.” writes Captain Wilson in his journal, “report was made 
that some officers dressed in sliooting coats and 
solah hats, a regiment of Europeans in blue 
pantaloons and shirts and a bullock b«attery were seen near 
Mr. Martin’s house and the IMoti Mahall. At 5 p.m. volleys of 
musketry, rapidly growing louder, were heard in the city. But 
soon the firing of a Minie ball over our heads gave notice of the 
still nearer approach of our friends, of whom as yet little or 
nothing had been seen, though the enemy had been seen firing 
heavily on them from many of the roofs of the houses. Fiv() 
minutes later, and our troops were seen fighting their way 
through one of the principal streets; and, though men fell at 
almost every step, yet nothing could withstand the headlong 
gallantry of our reinforcements. Once fairly seen, all our 
doubts and fears regarding them were ended: and then the 
garrison’s long pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst 
forth in a succession of deafening cheers. From every pit, 
trench, and battery—from behind the sandbags inlod on 
shattered houses—from every post still held by a few gallant 
sjpirits, rose cheer on cheer. Even from the hospital many of 
tne wounded crawled forth to join in that glad shout of wel¬ 
come to those who had so bravely come to our assistance. It 
was a moment never to be forgotten. 

“ Soon,” continues the journal, “ soon all the rear-guard and 
heavy guns were inside our position; and then ensued a scene 
which baffles description. For eighty-seven days the Lakhnao 
garrison had lived in utter ignorance of all that had taken 
place outside. Wives who had long mourned their 
husbands as dead were again restored to them. 


* The Defence of Lucknow,—a Diary by a Staff Officer» 
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Others, fondly looking forward to glad meetings with those 
rn^ar and dear to them, now for the first time learned that they 
wmc' alone. On all sidos eag(^r inquiries for relations and 
fri<‘nds w(‘i'e madia Alas! in too many instances the answer 
was a pain ini one.'’ 

Jhit lelief had come. (\)mmunication with the outer world 
Jiad heen oixmiMl. i>y whom had this gallant dash 
it n iifi tlnvnigli th(i hi'kaagnering force heen accMm])lished 
* ddiis is a (jni'.stion which 1 shall answm’ lully in the 
next cha]ttor. In this ])la(^e I will only add that, 
when lh(‘ didirium of joy at the sight of old frimids, and ( f 
recidving intolligeiUH* from outside had given ])]ace to S'her 
considerations, it was r(K‘ognis(‘d that the gari'ison had not ht cn 
rcdiovial, hnt ri'inforcaal ; that th(‘ lossi‘s sustained hy the in- 
I'oming lore(‘ had heen so gr<‘at that, comhined with the 
garriso 7 J, thi'y still could not thoroughly master the emmiy. 
Jn soim*. res])ccts, i^ven, the position of the gari’ismi had heen 
rendi'nsl worsie Tlim'e W(‘n^ more mouths to feed, and then^ 
was no increase of food to su])])ly them; more accommoilatiou 
to ho ])]’ovid(Ml, only to he obtained by extending the ])osition; 
and withal th(‘ uncertainty as to the ])eriod when it would he 
possible ior th<‘ (rovernnumt to c<]uip another force sufficiently 
large to attempt a real relief. 

lint with tlu‘. arrival of that force concludes the e])isode of 
tli(‘ first siege of the Jjakhmio Jiesidency. If in the 
suiimuii^. (^.()ni-se of my narrative of that unsnr])assed trial of 
courage and (‘iidurance J have not more markedly referred to 
individmils hy nam(‘, it is because, where all fought so nobly, 
wliere all show(*d such a devotion without stint and a valour 
that was dauntless, 1 have thought it becoming to accept the 
judgment—the keen and decisive judgment—of the man who 
Avas in all nvsjiects the best (|ualiticd to form an opinion. In 
his admirable report to the Crovernment of India* Brigadier 
Inglis has specially mentioned those to whom he 
iioii.mrto considered himself most indebted. In that rejiort 
the members of the staff'; the commandants of 
outposts ; the officers of the artillery, of the d2nd, 
of the 84th, and of the native regiments; the gentlemen of the 
Civil Service, covenanted and uncovenanted ; of the medical 
seiwice, and those unconnected with the Government, are 


Vide Appendix 13. 
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t^pecially niontioiKHl. Oinitting iiecH^ssarily tlio names of 
class n^ganUng which Sir William Napier wrote: “no honours 
awaited Ids daring, no despatch gave Ids name to tlie ap})lauses 
of his countrymen”—tlie ])rivate soldier—all, who in the 
oj)inion (»f Jh igadier Jnglis deserved special mention, liave hecui 
mentioiKMl. lint tluire is one exce])tion -an im])orta,nt tliough 
necessaiy exce|ition. liiigadier Inglis (H)nld say nothing re¬ 
garding the conduct of Jirigadiei* Jnglis. I may be allowed to 
supply the ondssion. 

'To command a. small ])arty defending a weak intrenchmcnt 
against an overwlndming fori^e, c(u*tain sterling 
qualities are mu'essary. A man nee<l not be a 
strat(}gist or a tactician. Ihit, whilst coniident in 
bearing, unyielding in tem]>er, lie must l>e l)eld, determined, 
and resolute in action. He must likewise jiossess tln^ valuable 
quality the existimc.e oi’ which displays itself in the capacity to 
weigh correctly the ])rofessional ojiinions of the oilicers about 
him. Now, by the testimony of all with wliom ] have conversed 
on the subject, J>rigadier Inglis fultilled all these conditions. 
His (hiring obstiiuiey in rc^sisting, his confident Jidcui, his cool 
courage, gaiiuMl him the respect and alfection of officers and 
men. What he might have acc-omplished in the field 1 cannot 
say. P)Ut it may with (.‘.onlidence be adliiuned that for th(i 
actual duties (hivolving u]>on him—for the defence of a vveak 
qxist with a small force—few men were better ([ualified than 
lirigadier Inglis, and certainly no one more ineiited than he 
the hoiKJiirs and promotion by the bestowal of* which a grate¬ 
ful country showed its sense of the eminent seiwice ho had 
rendered. 

But it is impossible to allude to the (pialities of Brigadier 
Inglis without paying a special tribute to the man 
who was his right hand—a man to whose untiring 
watchfulness, great decision, and unceasing exertions, 
the prolonged and successful defence of tlie Kesidency was in 
no small measure attril)utable. This is not my opini(.)n only. 
It was the opinion of Brigadier Inglis : it is the opinion of 
every man of the garrison with whom I have sjioken. I 
allmie to Captain Thomas Fourness Wilscjn, of the Bengal 
Staff Corps. 

Captain Wilson had been nineteen years in the army when 
the mutiny broke out. He had no interest, and was still but 
a regimental captain when Sir Henry Lawrence came to 

Y 2 
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Lakhriao. On Ixang nominated brigadier-general, Sir Henry 
was naturally anxious to liave as liis assistant adjutant-general 
a ])(;rfeetly conij»etent officer. Ho selected Captain Wilson, 
univimwn to liini btdbre, but wliom be had s])ecially marked 
IVom the time of Ids lirst eonviTsation with him. Brought at 
onei^ into eonfidcaitial relationship with Sir Henry, Wilson 
s|)ta.‘dily gaiiunl his admiration and esteem. His activity, his 
}u-u(h‘nca‘, his (a)ol daring, liis stern and inflexible nature, the 
dt^t.(‘rmination with which ho carried out orders, marked him as 
tluj man for the occasion. And when, after Sir Henry’s death, 
Wilson serv(‘d under Inglis in the same ca])acity, he won his 
conlidence ly the dis])lay of the same (puilities which had 
gained for him the esteem of his j)redecessor. 

It is im]M»ssibh^, indec'd, to over-estimate the “splendid con¬ 
duct” of this officau* during the long sit‘go. Brigadier Inglis, 
from whom 1 hav(‘ taken this ex])ression, wrote of him at the 
time that he “was ever to bo found where shot wore flying 
thickest”; and he bore emphatic testimony alike to “ his un¬ 
tiring i)hysical endurance and bravery,” and to “ his ever 
ready an<l ])ertiiuuit counstd and advices in moments of difficulty 
and (hing(‘r.” Every night throughout the siege he visited the 
sevau’al ])osts, ready with advice, with assistance, with encour¬ 
agement. His determined nature, his prom})t decision, were 
invaluable to all, from the Brigadier to the imianest private. 
Nor will it be ])ossil)le to speak of tlie gallant defence of the 
l>eleaguered Ivesidency without associating it in the mind with 
the name of Thomas tkmrness Wilson.* 

Brigadier Inglis was fortunate in his Engineers. Captain 
Fulton, who, to the grief and dismay of every one 
Kaitou! 1^^^ garrison, was killed on the 14th of September, 

was a man unsurpassed in his proh‘Ssion, supremely 
daring, and ever courting danger. No one than he more 
fertile in resource, more ready, more eager. He was peculiarly 

* It is with the (Icepcst regret that I have to add that this gallant officer 
no longer lives to serve his country. Appointed a Companion of the Bath, 
and, later, Aide-de-camp to the (^ueen, he tilled, after the siege of Lakhnao 
many importint stall* offices in India; and in 1880 he was selected by Lord 
Hartington for the high post of Military Member of the Governor-Gonerars 
Council ill India. In the duties of that office his strong common sense, his 
resolute will, his apprwiation of what was right, enabled him to render 
invaluable service to the Government. He had laid down the office after a 
five years’ tenure, when, engaged in a shooting party in the Tar^i, he was 
attacked by fever and died. 
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happy in the devices ho adopted to foil the cunning of the 
enemy. A short experience had convinced him that when he 
had detected the enemy mining, the wisest plan was to meet 
him with a countermine. Often would lie, 2 )istol in haiul, 
descend into the burrow wliicli formed his countermine, and 
wait listening to the j)rogress of tlie hostile })ickaxe on the same 
level. The enemy hearing no sound would continue to work 
confidently. Suddenl}'' the ground would give way to the jdek. 
A lantern would be shown behind the leading man. Jnstantly 
Fulton’s pistol would lay that man low. The othei’s, unable to 
pass him, would turn and run. Eefore they could come back 
the mine would be filled and exjdoded. Ills death, occurring 
but eleven days before the relief, was most aculely felt ami 
lamented by all. It even caused a feeling akin to dismay. 

Amongst others who are gone a tribute must be ])aid here to 
Lieutenant James, the (k>mmissariat ollicer. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to add a woi’d to the 
glowing eulogium of llrigadier Inglis. “It is not 
too much to say that the garrison owe their lives to the exer¬ 
tions and firmness of this officer.” Wounded as he was at 
Chinhat by a l)all in the knee, causing him intense suffering, 
he refused to be placed on the sick list, and never ceased to jiay 
the strictest attention to his onerous duties. 11 is determination 
and his courage were alike cons 2 )icuous. llis 2 )eculiar temi^era 
inent fitted him exactly for the 2 )osition he held. Lieutenant 
James lived to justify to the full the high opinion entertained 
of him by all his comrades. He met his death in the j)rinie of 
life when pigsticking in Bengal. As a tribute—though a feeble 
tribute-—to his daring nature and manly (jualities, he was buried 
in the scarlet hunting coat which he wore when he met his 
fatal accident. 

I have sj^oken of Mr. Couper. This gentleman deserves 
more than a passing mention. A civilian, he was 
ever ready to descend into the mine, to visit the 
posts, to assist in interring the dead animals, to dig 
trenches, to carry stores, and to fight. He was over cheery and 
buoj^ant. His subsequei’t career has not belied the early j^ro- 
mise. At a later period he was nominated, as Sir George 
Couper, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 

These men were types of their class in devotion to duty and 
to their country. There were many others. Prominent 
amongst those who fell during the. siege, nobly fighting. 
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or who died of woiindK, or from other causes, were Radcliffe 
of th(‘- 9th Cavjilrv, dariu;L»;, ready-witted, full of 
energy; J^Vaneis of the Ettli Native Infantry, “ a 
hrave, good oilieer, respected by all, and in whom 
Sir II. tjawreiujo liad mueli (MUifidenec^; ” Anderson, the Chief 
lhigin(‘er, to whose able counsid llrigadier Inglis felt deeply 
ind(d)ted ; Simons, of tlu^ Aj'tillery, distingnislied at Chinliat ; 
Cas(‘, of t}i(‘ .‘i!ind, wlio h^ll when gallantly lea<ling on his men 
at that batth*.; She])herd and Art hur, of the 7th ( hvalry, killed 
at their ])osts ; Ilugln^s of the o7th Nativi* Ini'autry; Mansfield 
and Me( ^•lbt^, of thr blind—all t hree foremost in dang(?r: Lucas, 
a g<‘nt leman volunt<‘er, a.ml Iloyson of th(Min(H.)V(aianted servdee, 
])oth cons])ieuous for their coolness and courag(\ ddu^se wore 
among the honoured dead. To mention with them the sur- 
vivui-s who rival hid tlnmi, nuiii of whom K. W Anderson, whose 
sphmdid daring has been told in a ]>ree('ding pagti, Master, 
Langmor(‘, and Aitkam u(*r(‘ th(i types, it would b(‘ necessary to 
recount the story of the siegti in every minute detail. 

It is dillleult, to ]naise too highly the fidelity and gallantry 
of the remnants of the Ibth, the 4Hth, and the 71st 
Na,tiv(i infantry, and the daring and bravery of 
their oflieers. Of those regiments the Ibth counted 
the greatest numher of loyal men. 'I'hey were chiefly ])Osted 
at the liaillie Cuard. This ])osition was dt'seribed by Bri¬ 
gadier Inglis as “ perha])s tlui most important in the whole line 
of defences.” Here, led by the most gallant of men, Lieutenant 
Aitken, they rendered the most s]dendid service. “ They were 
exposed,” reported Brigadier Inglis, “to a most galling fire of 
round-shot and musketry, which materially decreased their 
numlHU*s. Tlu*y were so near the enemy that conversation 
could be carried on IxAvveen them; and every effort, persuasion, 
]»romise, and threat, was alternately resorted to, in vain, to 
seduce them fnun their allegiance to the handl'ul of Kuiopeans, 
who, in all ])]obability, would have been sacrificed by their 
desertion.” They vied with their European comrades in the 
work of the tnmehes, in the ardour of their couragt*, in their 
resolution to defend to tlie last the spot of ground assigned to 
them. True it is that they were led by their own officers, and 
it would be impossible to overpraise men such as (Ternion, Ait- 
ken, and Loughnan, of that regiment. But the Sipahis did 
more than fight. They risked even their caste for the English. 
On one occasion, when it had become necessary to dig new in- 
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treii dim cuts, and to erect a new battery on the s))ot where 
Sipaliis had been ])revionsly buried, the highest Brahmans of 
the loth responding to the call of the gallant Aitkeu, them¬ 
selves handk‘d the putrid corpses to throw them into the outer 
ditch. 

A few words must here bo devoted to tljo native pensioners 
who repliiid to the call of 8ir lleiirv Lawrence. 1 
have stated in a previous ])age that about a huri- 
dred and eighty of these men were enrolled. It is 
difficult to write in too high terms of the conduct of these men. 
Most of them were old, the vision of some was im})aired. Yet 
they bore themselv<is most bravely. IJruible to work much, 
they yet manned tlie loopholes, and tlie least capable amongst 
them were ever la^ady to load and j)ass to tlieir countryimm tlie 
spare muskets always at hand. Notwitiistanding the facts that 
tlironghout the siege these men received no tidings from tlieir 
family or their relations; that they were on reduced rations 
and entir(‘ly deprived of the condiments so highly })ri/ed by a 
native of India in his advanced years ; not a single incident of 
desertion occurred amongst these men. 8omo died, many were 
killed, yet no one heard a grumble from the survivors. Tliey 
continued to tlie last to abuse the rebels, and to declare that, 
as they had for so many years eaten tlie salt of the State, the 
State had a right to their lives. 

Jiii])erfect as is this story of this first siege, it would be still 
more so were it to contain no reference to those 
who, des})ite their own sufferings and their own ' 
privations, used every effort to assuage the sulferings and the 
privations of others. “ Many,” wrote Brigadier Ingbs, referring 
to the ladies, “among whom may be mentioned the honoured 
names of Birch, of IMlehampton, of Barber, and of (fall, have, 
after the example of Miss Nightingale, constituted thtiinselves 
the tender and solicitous nurses of the wounded and dying sol¬ 
diers in the hospital.” The word “ many ” might be held to 
include all whose attention was not absorbed by their own 
children, or who were not held down by sickness and ill-health. 
They were exposed to a danger of no ordinary kind, to priva¬ 
tions almost unparalleleu. When the siege began the number 
of ladies amounted to sixty-eight, and of children sixty-six. Of 
the former seven, of the latter twenty-three succumbed to the 
want of suitable food, to the fire of the enemy, or to priva¬ 
tions. It has rarely hap 2 )enod that ladies have been j^laced in 
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a position so trj^iiify—never tliat they have displayed qualities 
more worthy of respectful homage. 

One word regarding tlie losses sustained by the defenders. I 
liave already stated that at the hegiiming of the 
huMaiiKri.” «ieg(^ tlio strength of the garrison amounted to nine 
hundred and twenty-seven Europeans, and seven 
liundnjd and sixty-liv(3 natives. Of the Europeans, one hun¬ 
dred and forty were killed or died of their wounds; one 
Inindred and ninety were wounded ; this does not include sixteen 
non-militai’y men killed and fourt(‘en wounded. Of the natives, 
seventy-two wei'e killed and one hundred and thirty-one were 
woumh'd. 'J'here were deaths from other causes, and a few of 
the natives deserted. This is certain, that on the 25th of Sep¬ 
tember the number of the Eur(»])ean defenders, including sick 
and W()und(‘d, liad been reduced to five hundred and seventy- 
seven ; that of the natives to four hundred and two. In eighty- 
seven days the garrison had thus been reduced, in various ways, 
by thrco-(‘ighths. 

Hut they are now in the first delirium of the long-expected 
r(‘li(d’. ^rh(‘y are welcoming with enthusiastic delight Outram, 
Havcdock, and their gallant following. It remains for mo now 
to relate how it was tliat Outram and Havelock accomplished 
the gi’(*at feat of arms with which their names will for over be 
associated. 
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CIIArTER III. 

NEILL, HAVELOCK, AND OUTRAM. 

Biucadier-Generat. Neilt., prcHsed by the ComiiiaTuler of the 

ForceH, Sir l*atrick (jlraiit, to liaaten to Kaiilipur to join General 

Havelock as soon as possible, in order that lie might be on the 

spot to take command of the force should Havelock fi’om any 

cause become unlit for the diity, left Allahabad on 

the IGth of July, and, proceeding with all possilJe ‘ ^ ^ 

expedition, reached Kanlipiir on the 20th. On his way he had 

received a note from General Havelock telling uri-'iuiier-omorai 

him that he was anxiously awaiting his arrival, NHUumviHat 

as, immediately on that occurring, he intended “ to 

strike a blow that will rebound through India.” Neill, as I 

have said, arrived on the 20th. lie dined that 

evening with Havelock, and was informed that lie July 

intended to begin the passage oi the toangos on irK. ntion to 

the morrow, leaving Neill in command at Kanlipiir relieve 

with about two hundred men, the majority of wliom 

were sick and wounded. In this arrangement, Neill, anxious 

that Havelock should take with him every available man, 

entirely concurred. 

Before deciding on making a desperate effort to relieve 
Lakhnao, General Havelock had traced out a riosi- , 
tion resting on the river, which it would be easy iK^HiUoi. on the 
for a small force to hold against very superior ^“ut.pur «ide. 
numbers. The work was being intrenched and some guns were 
being mounted there at the time of Neill’s arrival. He was to 
complete and to hold it. 

I'he morning of the zlst set in rainy—the heavy rain of the 
Indian monsoon—but the preparations had been 21 , 

made the evening before, and, in the piresence of iiavchK-k croesce 
Havelock’s determination to push on, nothing lu^uOudh. 
would have stayed them. That day the artillery and a por- 
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tion of i]\v 7Hth lli^lilaudors ])ass(Ml over to th(i 0})]^0Hite bank. 
^Eo cross tlie (iaii^<^s in tin? liei;j,lit ol* the rainy season is no 
(‘asy matter. The hrevudtli oi‘ tla^ swolJtm river, the rapidity of 
tli(i cinr(‘nt, alone j)r(‘s(*nt forinida])le ol)st.a(d(‘S. Fortunately, 
the (fenm’al had at his dis|>osal a small steamer. To this 
steamer he eaus(‘d to be af taidied tive or six of tln^ boats ])eculiar 
to the (count ry, and th«\s<^ she towed across—with dillieiilty; 
for it was all she (*ould do to hold her own ag'ainst the cur¬ 
rent. 


('oii'titutioii ol' 
his lurcf. 


Jt will easily b(^ understood that, under the circumstances 
stab'd, and althou^-h the forct* destined for the 
expedition numbered little ukuh^ than iifteen hun¬ 
dred men, and although they took with them no 
tents ol’any kind, tla-! optu’ation should be tcnlious. it ()ccu])ied 
just fotir days. On the afternoon of the 24th, ( omeral Havelock 
(‘.ross(‘(l lik(‘wise, and marcluMl the Ibrce about live miles on the 
Ijakhnao load, halting i’or the night at the little village of 
Man gal war. 

The force whieli was now starting on an ex]>edition, which, 
how(‘Ver desperate it was, seenuHl at the time to 
])r(‘S(;nt, under so daring a leader as Havelock, 
soim^ chance oi* succ(‘ss, consisted of artillery—ten 
guns, im])erfeetly e(juip])ed and im])(‘rh‘ctly manned; of in¬ 
fantry— tin', remnants of the hlth, the 84th, the 78th, the 
Madras Fusilitu’s, and ol’ Hrasyer’s Sikhs; and, of cavalry, some 
sixty xadunteer horse. Small as wero their numbers, they were 
animat(Hl by the best s})irit, and had unhounded confidence in 
their (leneral. 

On the night of tht^ 24th of Julv this force bivouacked at 
JM angalwar. It rmnained halted at that village 
four days, to enable the (ieneral to com])lete his 
dis])ositions for carriage and supplies. On the 
28th these had been completed so far as, in the disorganized 
state of the country, it was possible to coin})lete 
them. At 5 o’ch>ck on the morning of the 29th 
the force began its onward movement. After marching 
three miles the advanced pickets of the enemy 
were discerned, d'hese fell back as our men still 
pressed on, and disclosed the enemy occupying a 
very strong position. Their main force rested on the town of 
ITnao, a straggling place, extending about three-quarters of a 
mile, and which the heavy rains and the nature of the soil 


Julv 2‘>. 


Mak<‘H a doeiJed 
advance. 
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rendered it impossiLlo to turn. In advance of this town, and 
between it and tlie Britisli force, was a sneces- 
sion of walled enclosures, tilled with skirmishers, 

These enclosures joined themselves on to a villa^-o 

united with Unao l)y a narrow ])^issa^e, and all the houses in 

which were loop-holed and occupied. 'The narrow 

passa,i»;c referred to was also commanded by loo])- pos,I'iol|* 

holed iioiises on cither side of it, wliilst the enemy 

had placed their batteries so as to ])our a concentrated fire on 

troo])s advancing against the town. 

It was im])ossible to turn sncli a ])osition; it was murderous 
work to attack it in front. Ihit if he was to <j!;(‘t ,, , , . r ■ 
on at all ILavelock had no o])tion. J lie sim])le t.. utuuk u lu 
motto of “ move straiglit forward,” embodying a 
})rinciple wliicli has neviU’ failed wlnm ti*ied by British troops 
against Asiatics, must bo ado])t(Ml. After a steady reconnais¬ 
sance, tlien, Havelock gave his orders, (^)vering his main body 
with skirinishers, armed with the Enheld rillo, he o]>ened a 
heavy tire from them and from his guns on the more advanced 
positions of the enemy, ddiis tire drove them from those ])osi- 
tions and forced tliem U) take nduge in the loo))-holed houses. 
At these Havelock then sent the 78th Highlanders and the 


Madras Fusiliers. (lallantly did tln^y advance. 

-T) . , T , 1 i* 1 1 *1 1 1 His llrHt HUCO'BS. 

Hut to dislodge an enemy Irom loo]>-holed houses, 
singly, one after another, is deadly work. 8o our imui found 
it. Havelock, therefore, ordered up the 64th. Their advance 
decided the day. Tlie enemy were either bayoneted in the 
houses or sought refuge in flight. 

But the town of Unao was still in the enemy's possession, 
and, what was of more consequence, fresh trooj)s 
wore observed hastening down the Lakhnao road bu aiucIclX^^ 
in its direction. Havelock at once made yireqiara- 
tions to meet them. Drawing off his force on to a spot of dry 
ground between the village and the town, he placed his guns 
in a position to command the high road, by which alone lie 
could be attacked, and waited for the movement of the enemy 
further to develop itself. In a short time it was manifest he 
would be attacked. The rebels were marching in dense masses 
upon him. Havelock’s joy was great. He felt that he had 
them. Kestraining his impatience till they were well within 
distance, he suddenly opened upon them from both arms a 
withering fire. It stopped them. They attempted to deploy. 
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But on either side of them were swamps and marshes. Conso- 
„ , . cniently, tlieir horses and their friins stuck fast, 

uiHiitEuvre. their iiilatitry Houiidered. All this time they 
were exjxjsed to a contiinious fire, lleing what 
they were, they did not then make the one movement, a straight 
rush, wliic.h miglit have saved them. Meanwhil(‘, some of oiir 
men, wading in the marshes, made their ])resenee perceptible 
on either tlaiik. That was tlie final blow. The rebtds gave way, 
and lied ])r(M‘ipitatel 3 % leaving in oiir })ossessioii fiftetm guns. 

In one of his 1 (otters written during his advance on Kanbpur, 
, T tliink it was iust alter tlui battle which gave 
follow up tiiD imn that ])la(;e, Havelock remarked tliat, viewing 
his 2 )()sition, he suddenly recollected “old Frede¬ 
rick at Leuthen,” and acted accordingly. Trobably no man 
liad more com])l(itely studied the camjBiigns of tJiat great master 
in the art of war, as well as those of his immediate successor 
in the roll of Fame. If he had learned from Frederick the 
mode in whiidi to turn to Jus own advantage a false ])osition 
occupied by liiinself, lie ever adhered strictly to the Napoleonic 
maxim of i)romptly following up a victory, lie couhl not at 
IJmio })iit into execution this maxim in the manner which 
would have gladdened his heart—for to carry it out eniciently 
a general has need of cavalry, and Havelock had but sixty 
sables. But he could and he did work it in the only way open 
to him. Notwitlistanding that he and his men were under the 
terrible July sun of India, he determined to push on after the 
Giv . Ills non sooii US his ineii should have satisfied 

thoirfcKKi; the cravings of exhausted nature. He ordered, 
then, a halt; and while the cooks prepared th-e 
food, and the doctors attended the wounded, he caused to be 
disabled the fifteen guns he had captured, for want of cattle to 
take them witli him ! 

At the end of three hours the men again fell in, and pushed 
forwards—ahvays towards Lakhnao. They had 
forwards. ” marched six miles, when suddenly they came in 
sight of a walled town, situated in the ojien, and 
intersected by tiie road which they must traverse. This was 
the town of Bashiratganj. It looked very formidable. In 
,, , front of it was a large pond or tank, swollen by 

in «t the surrounding inundation to the torm ot a river, 

liashiratganj. Lakhiiao side of it was another pond or lake, 

traversed by a narrow causew^ay. It possessed besides a wet ditch, 
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and its main gate was defended by an earthwork and four ^nns, 
and flanked on both sides by loop-holed turrets. Havelock 
halted his men, while he rode to reconnoitre. The scdieine 


that his brain then conceived was very daring. It had, too, 
this great merit that, if successful in every detail, the enemy 
would be destroyed. lie conceived in a word the idea of amus¬ 
ing the rebels with a cannonade, whilst he should send the G4th 
to cut them off from the causeway. When he , . 

, , • T xT_ X j. I'T • Kridoavours, whll« 

slionld consider that movement sumcientJy p]*o- attacking in 
iiounced, he would storm the town with the 78th 
and the Madras Fusiliers, and catcli the enemy 
between two tires. He succeeded in all, except in the most 


decisive, of Ids combinations. He poured a tremendous fire on 


the town, whilst tlie 64th made a flank movement to his right; 


then, when he deemed the moment to have arrived, he sent on 


his remaining infantry at the main gate. But— 

one of the chains in his scheme had snapped. Forces the position, 
The 64th had not reached the causeway—and the cut them off. 
main body of the enemy escaped across it. 

Still the loss of the rebels that day had been severe. It was 
computed that not less than four hundred of them 
had been killed or wounded. On the British side Uesuitofthe 
eighty-eight had been lA'dood hors de combat —but s 

two battles had been gained I 

But tlie thoughts of the General that night were not consol¬ 
ing. It was not alone, or even mainly, that his 
losses in the fight had been heavy. Sickness also wS forced them- 
had done its work. On the morrow of the two 
battles ho could not, deducting the necessary 
guards, place in line more than eight hundred and fifty infantry, 
lie knew that in front of him were jdaces to bo traversed or 
stormed, the means of defence of which exceeded those of the 


places he had already conquered. Then, too, he had no means 
of carrying his sick. He could not leave them. 

He could not spare a suflScient force to guard 
them. But perhaps his strongest difficulty lay in the fiict that 
every step forwards would take him further from his base, and 
he had information that that base was threatened. Nana Sahib, 
in fact, had no sooner heard of the onward move of the British, 
than he sent a considerable body of cavalry across the river to 
cut off their communications with Kanhpur. 

Such arguments as these were sufficient to make even Have- 
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lock liesitalo. P>iit with them came the other consideration,— 
tin? ]K)Ssihility, notwit]istan(lin;j; all these ol)sta(;les, of success. 
Hut Ijo could not liel]) ])uttin^’ to himself this pertinent (pies- 
, tlon;-W'hat soi't of success would it be? If, 
<•1 on the morrow of his iirst march he could bring 

only eight hundred and fifty infantry into line, 
how many would h(^ he able to muster on th(‘ morrow of the 
fourth? ddiis (pn^stion was answered by the (l(‘nei-ars own 
(,)u;irterm;ist(vr-( huieral in a teh‘gram stmt to tlie (;ommander-in- 
(’liie,f. “ \V(‘ could not hop(‘ to r(‘acli Lakhnao,” tclegra])h(‘d 
Iiie,ut(‘nanl-(^)loncl Fraser d’ytler, on the olst, “ wdth six 
hundred elle.ctive Europeans; wc*, had then to pass the canal, 
and fonu; oia^ and a lialf miU^ of stieets ’—and this in. face of 
some th(»usands of traiiuMl and disciplined soldiers, and an armed 
and countless rabble ! 

1 do not think tin? soldi(U‘ lives who would fail to justify the 
resolution at whi<!li Ilavidoek arrivinl the following morning, 
nav.'iock- iiiirt ha(;k on Manga.lwar, and to ask for re- 

inloi-c(‘inents. From ]\Iangalwar it would be 
])ossihle to send the sick and wounded to 
Kiinlpuir without jKoanamaitly weakening liis hume. lie 
tdfecUMl this moveimmt the following day without haste, and in 
the most })ert'e(*t order. lie <lid not march before 2 and 
tlnm reiirc‘d (nily to Fnao. The following morning (dlst) lie 
fell hack on Mangalwar. Tlnmce he despatidied his sick and 
wounded into Kitnhpiir, and a letter to (reiioral Neill, stating 
that he had been forci'd to fall back, and that to enable him to 
reach Lakhnao it was necessary that he sliould receive a rein- 
for(*(*ment ol* a thousand men and another hattery of guns. 

Neill n‘ceived this letter the same day. lie had assumed 
N. iii at K iiiiipur at Kaiilipur on the 24th, and in a few 

hours the troojis there had felt the effect of his 
vigorous and decided character. Neill was a very 
remarkable man. Hy the law of desert” he stands in the 
very front rank of those to whom the Indian mutiny gave an 
ojiportunity of distinction. It would bo difficult to 2 )ut any one 
above him. Not only did he succeed in everything he under¬ 
took, hilt he succeeded when the cases were all but desjierate. 
c'liara tt fH ' Hc Succeeded because he dared; because he threw 
dii'lJXu.Vai hi to all he attempted the energy of one of the 
most determined characters ever bestowed on man. 
Such a man could not fail, and live. His whole soul was in 


Neill at iviliilipur. 
.July 24. 
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his i^rofession. He liad niado his the Madras Fusiliers, 

h> any reiz;iuieut in tlie world. At ('ahaitta, lie had 
inaugurated, hy his dealings with the railway ofiieials, the 
))rinei|)le of ])roni|)t ohedienee to military re(]uir(‘ments. At 
Banai’as lie had, hy liis vigour and (U‘eisioT), crnslitMl an out- 
hn^ak, which, had it been su(‘cessful, would have raisiid all the 
country to the nortli-west and to within a hundred miles of the 
ca])ital. The same ([ualititis displayed at Allalnihad ha,d saved 
tliat important fortn'ss. In the monumt of success, when men 
had begun to stake all tlnur hopes on liis advaiua^ to Kfinlipar, 
he was suddenly sujx'rseded by Havelock. And now, se *ond 
to tliat general, he was at Kanh]>nr commanding tlu'n^ a f(‘vv 
invalids, with the commission to finish the fortilicnl work on 
the river, to eri^ct irtcn de —so that on th(^ subsiding of 
tile wat(U\s a bridge of boats might be (\stablisli<‘d aaid to semi 
on to his senior oflieer all the reinfon-ements in men and 
material In? miglit Receive. 

ISeill, J have said, assunuM command on tin? 24th of July. 
He had Ikhui but ill-satisfi(‘d with the state of 
affairs, as he fouinl tlieni, at Kanh]nir. Jdie loca- hj vIk 
tion of the troojis a])])eared to him faulty; the 
camp ])itched without method or arrangmin?nt; no effectual 
steps taken to ])ut a stop to the ])lundering in tin? city—a 
]dundering carried on by our Furop(?an and Sikh soldiers.^ 
l>ut on tin? 24th he was master, and could Riinedy these evils. 
His first act on the 2r)th was to ajijioint a sujier- 
intendent of j)olice; to re-establish authority and 
order in the city and bazaars; to put a stoj> to plundering. 
He announced his assumption of command, aiid notified tin? 
carrying out of the measui*(?s above stated in a telegram the 
same day to the Oommander of tin? Forc<?s, Sir Patri(?k Grant. 
The spirit of the? man showed itself in tin? last S(?ntence of this 
telegram:—“ All well liere. 1 will hold my own against any 
odds.” 

Ho was a bold man wlio would thus write under existing 
circumstances. Not only was Neill aware that 
Nana Sahib, distant from him but twenty-four 
miles, was threatening to cross the river and to 
attack liim, but he had received information that the mutinous 
42nd Native Infantry were within eight miles of the station, 


Vrivate Journal of Brigadier-General Neill, unijubliahed. 
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and that other native regiments wore gradually collecting on 
tlie riglit hank of tlni .Jamnah with th(‘. avowed iiitontieu of 
making a dash on Kanhj>ur. Hut Neill was not disturbed. 
“ If tfui 42nd an‘ within reach,” he recorded in his journal on 
the doth, “ I will d(^al them a bl(>w that will astound them.” 
With tlie levies of Nana Sahib he did deal. On the 31st he 
Somi-. <\iptain des])atch(;d a ])arty of fifty Fusiliers and twenty- 
johM Cordon to five Sikhs, witli two 6~])ounders and a r)J-inch 
ciiuiT tlie nv. r. inortar, manned by six gunners, under the com¬ 
mand of his aide-(h‘-cam]). Captain John Gordon, of the 6th 
Kegiment N.I., in the steamer to Jajamao,* to seize the boats 
in whicli it was reporbal Nana Sahib intended to cross the 
riv(‘T. The ]tarty (lestroyed several boats, carried off six or 
oiglit, and returned to Kanhjnir the next day. 

Neill meanwliile had been receiving small reinforcements. 
He was daily ex])ecting half a battery (Olpherts’s), with which 
to reinforce Havelock ; but unfortunately tliere was a deficiency 
of gunpowder—and no gun])owder could be expected for a 
T 1 on w^ck. Under these circumstances, and in view of 
Conshh'iMiions I act, that Oil the 30 th he received from 

. which iidiueiicc-d (Jeneral Wilson, commanding before JJehli, a letter 
* intimating that it might be necessary for him to 

retire on Karnal, and of the other, that his own ])osition was 
threatened from the west, it became more than over necessary 
to show a bold front, and oven, whenever feasible, to strike 
a blow. The one thing necessary for the success of NeilFs 
views in this respect was that Havelock should continue to 
move successfully on to Lakhnao. 

This being the case, and the character of the man being con¬ 
sidered, some idea may bo conceived of the fury 
him wliicli Seized him when he received, on the night 

diHiiifty iiio retire- of tho Jlst, a letter from General Havelock, in- 
on foiming him of his retrograde movement, and that 

ho could not advance until he should receive a 
reinforcement of a thousand European infantry and another 
battery of guns. A second letter merely asked for all the 
infantry that could bo spared and half a battery. With the 
demand for guns came, too, the information that of the fifteen 
pieces taken from the enemy every one had been destroyed. 

* Jajamao is on the Oudh side of the Ganges, twenty-two miles north-west 
of Un^. 
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“ Our p}*esfi(je lioro is p^ouo,” records Noill in liis journal. Tho 
letter from ( loneral Wilson was bad enoiiji;]!,—but that was only 
a possibility—it might not happen. But this rutiroiiuuit, the 
death-blow to all his ho]>os, had actually occurred. Who, ho 
asked himself, was to blame for it? He did not tiike long to 
answer. He hail ikj love for Havelock. He had felt deeply the- 
slight, as he considered it, that he, the second in command, had 
not been invited to .assist at the councils of war whi(5h had hetm 
held; that, although asked to communicate unreservedly witli 
Havclo(;k, he had betm told to address his Adjutant-!General. 
These things liad cliafed him. And now this retreat had come 
to upset all his calculations. He could not restrain himself. 
He had been asked to communicate “ unreservedly ” with Have¬ 
lock through his stall*. He determined to write “ unreservedly ” 
direct. Ho did so.* Havelock rejdied in tho indignant tone 

* Tiio lollowiiig is the t(‘xt of ilio most salient i)art of Neill’s lettcir:—“ I 
Inh) last iiiglit reci;iv(rl yours of 0 r.M. yesterday. I dec'ply regret you have 
fallen hack oin* foot. Tlu; clfect on our pr.-stigc; is very bad indeed. Your 
cairii) was not pitched yt-sterday Ixd'ore all inunner of rt'ports were rife in tlm 
city—that you li id n‘turned t(» get more guns, having lost all you took away 
with you. Ill fact, the lj(!lief amongst all is that you have Ixicui defeated 
ami forced back, it has been most unfortunate your not bringing any guns 
captured from the emMuy. Toe natives will not believe that you liave 
captured one. The effect of your retrograde movement will be very injurious 
to our cause everywlau’e, and bring down upon us many who would otluirwise 
Jiave liiild olf, or i.*veii .sid(;d with us. Tlic troops at Gwiiliar have marched, 
whether to this or Agra is not yet known. The troo])s colh;ct(jd at Fathgarh 
will v«‘ry soon follow. Tln;y are now joined by the ‘I‘2nd N.I., which iiave 

l)assed on. I could not move out and inhircept them.You talk of 

advancing as soon as reinforcements reacli you. You require a battery ami 
a thousand European infantry. As regards tlic! battimy, lialf of Olphert-j’s 
will be in this morning; the other half started yesterday or to-day from 
Allahabad. Tiiis will detain you live or six days more. As for the infantry 
you reijuire they are not to be liad, and if you are to wait for them Lakhnao 
will follow the fate of Kanlqmr. Agra will bo invested : this [)lace also; 
the city will be occupied liy tlie enemy. I have no troo])s to keep them out, 
and we will be starved out. You ouglit not to remain a day where you are. 
When the iron guns are sent to you, also the lialf-battery, and the company 
of the 84th esc-orting it, you ought to advance again, and not halt until you 
have rescued, if possible, the garrison of Lakhnao. Keturn here sharjx for 
there is much to be done betw^ en this and Agra and Dehli.’’ In his nqily, 
Havelock described this letter as “ tlie most extraordinary letter lie liad (3ver 
perused.” “ There must be an end,” he went on to say, “ to theses prociiedinj/s 
at once. I wrote to you confidentially on the state of atfairs. You send me 
back a letter of censure of my measures, reproof and advice for the future. I 
do not want and will not receive any of them from an officer under my com¬ 
mand, be his experience what it may. Understand this distinctly, and that a 
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1 !n\< vccciv 
»l HlUllll 

rciiiron'ciiu'ut, 


Avliicli Tiiiulit liJivc? IxM'ii By tliis tiiuo tlio fir^t l)urst 

(>r Ne'ill’s was ov(‘r, and tho nMoindcr lie 

i 'Mimiiniinil’ S Ills i r i ^ i i 

lo s(‘iit to I Iav(d()(;k H re])ly was proiioniieiMl by tho 

iOmi^ hit’ll authority to wldeh it was rcderred—the 

HU (utirniic. a(htu;2: ( ^)unllauder-in-Cdliof, to lx? “ ])orfoctly uii- 
'‘^'•7. (*xc(‘])tioiiahh‘-.” ^Jdie matter was tlioii allowed 

to di*o|), ])ut tho (;orres])ondcuco had ]>rodiieod 
Ix^tween th(? two i^iuierals a (coolness which, A\diilst it did not 
interl'eri' witli co-operation lor the good of the State, could yet 
lieV(U* 1 x‘- loi'golten. 

On tho di'd of August iravehxdv was ladnforcixl by Olpherts’s 
half battm'v and a conpiany of tlu^ 84t]i. Hojies 
linv. iix k vco<iv(‘s liad Ix'eii h(dd out to him lhat tlie oth Fusiliers 
rcmronvnu ut, ‘'^id tlio tKitli Light 1 11 failtrv M'ould nxich Karilipitr 
('arly in August. ILid tlie (Joviuaimmit of India 
oidy tiken tln^ ]>n‘eautton to disarm tlu' mitivo ri'gimonts at 
Djinapiir early in ,lune, this might have Ixaui ])ossihl(a But 
tin* fital trust in imui known to he untrustwortliy had kept 
tlio dth Fu.sili(!rs in Liliai* and had stop]X3d Itn* onward progress 
of tlui tibtli.* Fids ouljxililo 'weakiKNss made itself felt in 
Laklinao as av(‘ 11 as in Bihar. But the disa])])ointment only 
rousixl Ilavi'lock to nuiowixl (‘xm-tion. On tho 
and n iicus his ^oaist, having then ahout fourtecui hundred 

j. (dlective nnui under his command, two heavy guns 
( 24-])ound(‘rs), two 24-]x>under howit/ers, and a 
hatt(‘ry and a half of guns, In^ startcxl a second time in tho 
direction of tho (lesi^'ged Ji(‘si<lem*y. Having ln*ard that tho 
town of Bashiratgaiij had hoeii n!-occu])iod in 
ninnv s^irniViy forc(‘, 1K'hi vouackod that iiiglit at Fnao. Leaving 

j.n>gdnf that nlact' early tho following morning, ho found 

m^Uirulganj. * • . .'p. ^ • -i ^ 

the enmny occujiying a ]x)sition vm-y similar to 
that from whicli In^ had dishxlged tliom on the !2Uth of July. 
This time ho doterininod there should bo uo mistake; that, if 
tho enemy would only wait the completion of his turning 


H(‘ il](‘ 

riKMIiy SiTnIlgly 
nf 

Uii^UirulgMiij. 


consiik'nitioa of t lie ubstructien that would arist‘ to the puhlic service at tliis 
luonu'iit alone nrevi iits me from taking the stronger stej) of }>lneiug you 
umler arrest. You now bhind warned. Attemjit no further (iietation. I 
have my own reasons, which I will md cominunicati‘ to any one, and I alone 
am res})oiisihle for the course which I have pursutHl.” 

* “So gnat is tlie alarm,’’wrote a journalist at the time, “that H.M.’s 
both and ath Fusiliers Lave been retained, though grievously required to 
rein force Kii n h p lir. ” 
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moveineiit, Klionld not escape. Havelock tlien ordered tlie 

adva]UH3 ky the road of the lioavy jz;uns, supporU'd l)y tli(‘ 1st 
iVIadras Fusiliers and the 84th 4\)ot; whilst the 7Htli High¬ 
landers, tlie Siklis, and Maude’s battery should 
turn the villagi" on its left. The heavy guns, 
coniniandtMl hy Id(‘utenant Crump of the Madras 
Artillery, a very able and gallant oflicau*, HjXHMlily dislo(lg<Hl 
the eneiiiy from the outer defences. As they rc;tr<‘ated our 
infantry advanced. Meanwhile the turning niovaunent gieatly 
dis(]uieted them. They saw that if (tarried out it 
would entra]) them, llewildered by the j)rogress 
it was making, and much (unbarrass(Hl by the liring 
in front of thean, they were stricken by panic and lied across 
the causeway. Tliis liight saved them from (mm- 
taiii and enlire destruction. The turning mov(^- fi, . 

ment had not Ixam completed. Still it had ]>rogr(issed so fa,r 
that ill their liight across the causeway the rchihs (;ame under 
the fire of tln^ guns of Maude's liattery and we in 
mown down in nundiers. d’he heavy guns con- ^ 

tinued all this time their destructive lin^, silencing 


the guns of the (memy and forcing tlim 


4’he r(d)ols did 


indeed for some time longer hold villages to thc^ right and left 
of the town, but in the end they were forciul out ol* these. 

Still, though the enemy was iheaten, “ tln^ whole transact ion,” 
to use the language employed by Lieubmant-f ^»lon(d Tytlcr to 
Sir Fatricdv Crant, “was most unsatisfactory, only two small 
iron guns, formerly captured by us, and destroyed, in our 
ideas,* being taken.” 

Tlie loss of our force had not been large. 4\vo liad been 
killed and twenty-three wounded. The loss of 
the rebels was estimated at three hundrtal. l>ut whirl! w.'ii’hHi at 
there were weighty considerations to stay further ynimiciMn*. 
advance. (diol(‘ra had broken out in tlie camp. 

This disease and fever had ydaced seventy-five men on the sick 
list. In the action at Bashiratganj one-fourth of the gun am¬ 
munition had been expended. Between that town and Jjakhnao, 
was a deep river, the Sai, and three strong places, guarded, it 
was believed, by 30,000 men. The zamindars, too, had risen on 
ever}^ side in bodies of five hundred or six hundred, independently 

* Those were the guns captured on the 29th of July. Gcnenil Havelock 
rer)orted regarding them that they ha<l been “dismantled by the Commandant 
of Artillery ; so imperfectly, however, that the enemy again bred out ut them.’’ 

z 2 
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i)f tho regular troops. “ All tlio iiion killed yestordav,” wrote 
Colonel Tytler, “were zamindars.’’ Hut even 
•to n.ivarirr hiH wcro tlio forco aide to reacli Tjakhiiao wliat could 
it e{Ve(;t, (‘nfeeVded and worn ont, a<j!;ainst the 
myriads wlio would o])pose it in the streets ? On 
the morrow of tln^ ti^lit at Bashiratganj it was impossildo to 
parade? nine hniidnal infantry. To what extent would this 
nnmhi'r he redue(‘d in iii^liting its way to the liesideney ? 

44u?se were ])ot(‘nt reasons a< 2 ;ainRt an advan(‘(^ hut there 
w(‘r(? olliers still stronger. Intelli<;’enee readied 
tionH^Omii'llav(‘l(>ek on the 5th tliat tho men of tin? Cwaliar 
iiiMiicfurd lijrn. contin‘i;(mt had snet'essfully mutinied at^ainst th(‘ir 
own Maharajah, and wvvv threatening to move on Kal])!. Kalpi 
was a position wliieh Avould threaten K«anh])ur, and m(?nace the 
(‘ommuni(.'ation with Alhiluibad. It is true that, had it heen 
]>osKi]de to strike, a decisive? blow at Laklinao, the striking of it 
would have V>eon the? best reply to any demonstration on Kalpi. 
Not l(‘ss true that a defeat invidving; a heavy loss to the force in 
an attempt on Lakhmio would ]>r(^ci]dtate any smdi demonstra¬ 
tion. Tlio intelliicenc(‘ re^ardiniz; the (rwaliar force then 
h](>u<;'ht home to llaveloek for immediate decision the (piestion 
of advatice or retn^al, d1io advance could vSoareely h(‘ successful, 
and yet failure in it invedved, in Havelock’s opinion,* tlu? 
destru(?ti()n of his force, and with it, possihly a disaster at 
Kanh]>ur. "Hetreat only risked Ijakhnao. But did not an 
unsuccessful advanci^ subject Lakhnao to a risk even greater? 

No sensible man will d<my that, under the circumstances of 
the case, Havekxdv exercised a wise judgunent in 
iVuv(*U)ck”justifl dec'idinii; to retire and wait for reinforcements. 

lie fell hack on Manual war. He lay there for 
four days recruitiiii;' his men. On tho llth he purposed to 
Uo faiifi back Tocross iuto Kanh]uir. But, learning' that the 
on Maiiiiaiwar, bnt rebels had established themselves in considerable 
a^ain acivanrrs m Basliiratcrani, with advanced parties at 

passage oi the ( luio, ]>re]>ared to disturb him while crossing, he 
res<dved to antici])ate them. For the third time, 
then, he advanced along the Lakhnao road, pushed the advanced 

• ‘‘ The only throe staff oflicors of my force whom I cvtT consult con- 
fidmitiidly, bu> in whom 1 entirely confide, are nnanimonslv of ojnnion that 
an advance to the walls of Lakhnao involves tho loss of tliis force. In this 
I concur.’'— Briqadicr-Gtm^ral Havelocli to tlie Commander-in-Chuf, Aui;ubt, 
1857. 
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parties of tlie enemy out of Undo, and ]>ivonaeked near tliat 
town for tlie night. At dawn tlio following day, the l!ith, lie 
set out and found the enemy strongly intrenched 
behind earthworks in a village in advance of n. 

Bashiratganj. (T)vered by his artillery and skirmishers, Have¬ 
lock advaiK'cd in echelon of battalions from his liglit. ddie 
swani])y nature of the ground delayed the advance ol‘ the heavy 
guns, and the Eritish troops suffered somewimt nieanwhik^ from 
the eiKuny’s fire. VV lien the Ihdtish guns were in position, they 
opened on the earthworks; but, as might have Ixam lexjxHded, 
the fire mad(‘ little impression. JJavelock, thei efon*, determined 
to try the effect of an infantry charge. IJndcu’ his ordcu's tlui 
78th Highlanders precijutated themselves, without firing a 
shot, on the earthw’orks in front, wdiile tlu^ Madras Fusiliers, 
to wliom the turning movement had Ikmui intiaisted, took them 
in llaidv. 1'he result was decisive. Two of the ,, . „ 

, Till HcntH the eiiouiy 

enemy s guns were captured and turned on them, at hasiuraiKing,' 
Tluy fled in disorder, leaving about twai hundn'd 
killed and wounded. Our loss amounted to thirly-five. 

Having thus scared away the enemy, Hav(dock hdsurely fell 
back on the 13th, and by 2 o’clock of that day had recrossed into 
Kdnhpur without a casualty. His troops were taken over in the 
steamer and in country boats towed by the steamer, the currmit 
being stiil too strong to ])ermit the jmtting together of the 
bridge of boats, materials for which had been juepai’ed. 

In his absence Neill had not been idle. The night of the 
5th of August intelligence had reached him that 
a jiarty of the mutinous 42nd Native Infantry, 
aided by some disaffected villagers, had plund(;red 
part of Eithur, and had sacked the house, and (tarried off the 
two daughters of Subahdar Narain Kao, ii relative of Nana 
Sahib, but who, throughout the mutiny, had been staunch in 
his allegiance to the liritish, and had suffered much iiersecutioii 
in consequence. Neill at once ordered a iiarty, . . , 

y , , ^ ^ ’ AKain dcHpatclu s 

commanded by Captain J. Cordon, and accompa- Captain .j. Gordon 
nied by the Subahdar referred to, to set out at day- 
break the following moniing in the steamer for Eithur. Gordon 
started at 4 o’clock on the morning of the bth, having under 
him forty men of the Madras Fusiliers, twenty-five 
Sikhs, and six gunners, in charge of two six- Auguste, 
pounders and a 5.^-inch mortar. Passing Bithiir, Gordon noticed 
that the roof of one of Nana Sahib’s houses w^as crowded with 
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iiK'ii. }T<^ j)roiiiptly o])ene(l fire upon and dispers(Ml tlieHe. He 
tlieii Bent a ]»arty on slion^ to endeavour to recover the daiif 2 ;literH 
and prop(‘rty ol' the vSnhalidar—tlie latter a(;eoin])anyin^ it. In 
hotli attempts sneec^ss att(‘nded its tdVorts. The steamer, whose 
;^nns laid meaiiwliilo ei}'ee.t(‘d e(msideral)le damai»;e on the houses 
and slii j)] (iiiL;' of tin* re]>els—sixttMUi boats liavinji; he(‘n sunk— 
])iekcd up the Snhalidar,* liis dauf^Tters, and pro])erty, and 
i-eaehed hanhpiir at six o’clock that same evcmin^. 

A tliii'd st(‘amer expc'dition under the saim' oilicer, Ca|>tain 
(Jordon, was or^anistul for tln^ Hth. ohject 

^ this tiling was to int(m*e])t the; troops of Nana 
Siiliil), who had lK‘e;nn tin* ])r(‘vious ev('nin^ to 
ei’oss th(‘ (Jan^(;s tJiree miles above Dithiir. 'Idu; steamer, 
liavini;’ on board the same number of troo])s as on the hth, 
set ont ai;ain at. 4 A.M. As she steamed by Ibthur a shot 
\vas dire<*trd at her from the shore. d'his was followed 
by a h(‘avy niusk(‘tiy tin*, and it s<Mm b(;came evident tliat 
tin* ])lac(‘ was ocenpii'd by a stronjj:; body of tin; mutinous 
■I-lid. 1’lie st('am(‘i’ return(;d the fire from i^'uns and Entields as 
sh(' slowly steaiiKMl on, tin* Sipahis following lier, takinj^' advan- 
ta;^c‘ ol (ivery scrap of covi'r for tiiree mih's. At this point the 
current, was so strong' that the steamer could proceed no further, 
ddn* Sijialiis tlum took ]ioss(‘Ssion of a house on the bank and 
opened a lu‘avy tiix;; but they were s])e(‘dily shelh'd out of it. 
t\‘iptain (lordon, unabh* to make further Avay against the cur¬ 
rent, ascertaiiK'd by otlim* means that no troops were crossing, 
and then turned tin; In^ad of the steamer down stn*am. Ibit, 
aibn* ]iassing Ihthiir, she stnudv heavily on a sand-bank. For- 
tunat.(.‘ly this sand-bank was luyond musketry range. There 
the steanu'i* 7’(‘mained all night. The following morning the 
en(‘my brought some guns to bear upon her, but the great 
str(‘ngth of the current had enabled her to cut her way through 
the sand-bank during the night, and at daybreak she dropped 
down to Kanh])iir. 

Captain (Jordon had ascertained that the number of muti¬ 
neers, regular troo})s, at llithur, amounted to about two 

“ We tlu'ii took on board tlie 8iil)ahdnraiid the Sikhs. The Snl^alidar was 
lookiiri,^ (liiite ha)>j>y, having recoven-d Ids two little danghtoTy. One of 
tlu in (the ehle.st) is n'ldly a beantiful little creature, alK)ut eight years old. 
Some of the Suh didar’s plnndt'n-d ]m)j)ertv was also reeoverc'd, so he Was in 
high glee altogether.”— Munuacript Journal of an (l>J}iccr pret^vnL 
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tliousand. He made his rcjmrt accord in to ]»ri^adier Niill. 
Witli a soldier’s true instinct, Neill, the next 
morninij:, ijiaiched ahout two hundred men and 

^ _ trtxjjis. 

tour guns ahuut three mih's on the Hilhiir road, 

]>assing the city on tlu^ way. d’his movement liad tlie hesi 
edect. ]t gave conhd(*n(*e to our weil-wishcTs, and disconrag(.*d 
tlie rehels and their IViiaids. ''I’he movement was i‘('p(‘ated tlie 
following day and tlie day after. 

J ]iav(^ already stated tiial (Uaieral Tlaveloclc re-f‘rossed on tin* 
Idth. He at on(M3 assumed command. ddie iiavrimU n- 
nieeting iK'twcen the two gen(u-a,ls was outwardly 
friendly ; hut it was im])ossihle, after the cor- Aut^usi, la. 
res|iondence 1 have alhuh'd to, that there should l)(^ any real 
(cordiality hetwcnju tlumi. At an interview on the lollowing day 
Neill ex])ressed to JIav(dock his o])inion that his imui w(U’e not 
then in a fit state to march on Lakhnao ; that t hey r(‘([uir(‘.d rest, 
and should not he unnecessarily ex]H)S(cd ; that it was indisjaui- 
sahlo that tlie iHchels at Hithiir should 1)(‘ dealt, with tirst. I’lie 
jirivate journal ot Neill shows that Inc still Indd to his jua^vious 
Opinion, that in retiring after his tirst victory, on tine lihth of 
July, Havedock had committed an error whieh could not l)(c 
redeemed until he. had laccidved large reinlorcMunents. I ccannot 
Concur in this viicw. Su])se(|u<‘nt events ])ro\e, 1 think, that it 
was not w(dl founded. Indeed, considei'ing the 
immense teiiijitation to Havekack to advaince, tine ,v!!isi;in«v to tii<> 
iiain which the issue of* the ordter tt) nctreat caused a'lnpiuiioH to 

3 ^ 1 1 • • I ndvaiMM* oil 

liim, 1 cannot hut regard ins resistance to tliat L.ikimaojustifiKi 
temptation as the most heroic act even of Ids 
heroic cai*eer. 

Havelock allowed his troops to r(‘st on the 14th and 15th. 
At 4 o’clock on the morning of tlie IGtli, leaving ic 

only a hundred men under Neill in the intj-emdied 
camp, ho marclied against Hithiir. The rcltels at that plaeic, 
now aiigmenttjd to neaidy four thousand, were composed of 
8ipahis from the 17th, 2Hth, .‘list, Mfth, and 42nd Native* 
Infantry; of the 2nd Regular and Jrd Irregular (Javalry; of 
Niina iSahib’s retainers and two guns. Havelock found them 
drawn u]) in advance of the castellate<l palace of Hithur. Their 
jjosition was strong, being defended b> intrenclacd mud quad¬ 
rangles filled with Sipiihis, and sheltereel by ])lajitations of 
sugar-cane rising liigh above the head. Two villages, one on 
either flank, and connected by earth-works, formed the HUji- 
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ports of tliis position. Tlie villages were strongly occupied. 

The enemy looked so ibrmidaljle that Havelock 
Havoi<.(k riwircI kb rcsolved to avail hims(df of liis great su]»eriority 
ftUfltin'ir. guns, lie made his men Jio down, whilst for 

twenty minutes lie ])oui‘ed on the enemy a heavy 
tii’e from the artillery and Entield rifles, d'lie guns made, 
however, little im])iession on the <juadrangh*s, and Havelock 
saw h(^ must cdh'cd Ids ])ur])ose Avitli tlie hayonet. Covering 
his infantry witli the IMadras Ehisiliers, he gave the ordm* for 
an advance, (piadrangles were ra])idly ap])roach(5d, but 

when our men were witldn twenty yards of them, 
fb<-‘ <^>f dlind Nativ(‘ Infantry, dressed 

wiLii Pj tlieir red coats, started u]), and met them. 

Hayoiud.s were actually crossed, and it was not 
till sixty of tlie 42nd had falhm that they ntired on their 
su])])orts betAvemi tlie two villages. Haveloc4v cannonaded this 
])Osition for a time, but tlie enemy's guns wer(‘ so well served 
lliat he again sent on the infantry. Another d(‘S])erate contest 
ensued. 4die enemy defended their guns with 
great s])irit, and wa*re only driven from tlieir 
position by hard fighting. Meanwhile a body of 
their cavalry, some Uvo hundred strong, had made 
a raid on our rear, kilUal twenty or tliirty camp IbUow^ers, and 
carried off the m(‘ss ])roperty of the Aailiinteers. This raid did 
not, however, affect the action. That was decided in front of 
Hithur by the defeat of the enemy, the ca]>ture of his position, 
and the loss of his two guns. 

Still, Auctory as it Avas, it Avas in every sense of the word a 
Auctory most exhausting to the Auctors. In the 
derripbcrnght. 84th Ivegimeiit seven men died from sunstroke 
alone. The JMadras Fusiliers lost live from the 
same cause. In killed and wounded the Hritish lost between 
fifty and sixty. 'The men Avere much knocked u}) from fatigue. 
They could not pursue the enemy, but biAa)uacked Avliere they 
had fought. The next morning they returned to Kanhjiiir. 

This wuis on the 17th. General Havelock found wuiiting him 
August n. on his return a copy of the Calcutta Gazette^ dated 
Havelock, i*n the 5th of August, Containing the nomination of 
victory IMajor-Goueral Sir James Outrani to the military 
finds iiimseif Command of the country in Avdiich ho w^as ope- 
Buiierseded. rating. He learned, in fact, that he was super¬ 
seded. He received this information from the Gazette alone. 


and figlit 
with great 
galiaiitry, 
luit arc beaten. 


Tl»o victory 
dearly bought. 


August IT. 
Havelock, t>n 
return from his 
victory, 
finds Iiimseif 
sufierseded. 
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It was aocompaiiied l>y no communication to Lreak the news. 
He bad the liarsh and bald annoiineeaient only. 

ddiis, then, was the result of his s})lendid daring, of his 
victories aerainst Kami Sahib, of his strenuous , , 

.X- ' ^ 1 1 1 T • L. ■ I A 1 1 ('ll 

enorts to reach i^aklinao ! bupersession ! A liard tiu-j.oiicy of 
word to a victorious soldier! For thougli llavi^- 
hck liad failed to reacdi Lakhnao he had ever been 


victorious. Su])('rsessi()n ! The tirst thought of a feeble Go- 
vi‘rnim‘nt when their hopes have not been entirely lulfilh'd ! 
With what confidence could any man serve a (lovernment 
which acbid in tiiis manner towards one who had shown, by 


liis daring, liis scdf-negation, his deva)tion, by Ids success 
wherever success wais })ossible, tliat he had mwer des])aired of 
the sal’ety of his country. It was not in this way that Ivome 
treated lier generals. 'J’erentius Yarro (tarried raslniess to its 
extreme when lie iought Hannibal; yet, re(;ognising the 
])atriotisni of his niotivi‘S, liome received Varro with a])plause. 
bhe thanked liiin for not having des])aired of the fortunes of 
the republic. Havelock wais oiijioHiHl to no Han- -j'l.e policy of 
nibal, but he had fought against an enemy ex- 
ceeding him in numbers, occujiying chosen and ''.v hhuUs. 
well-fortilied ])ositions, and animated by tlui energy of desyiair. 
Circumstances had forced 1dm to emulate even Varro in rash¬ 


ness. He had been compelled to risk much, to put aside the 
prudent part of the regulations of the militiiry science, to dare 
and to dare greatly. lie had won all his liattles. And, if in 
the ultimate aim he had not entirely succeeded, it was to a 
great extent because the fatuous action of the Government of 
India with respect to the Sipaliis at Haiuqiur had hindered the 
onward progress of the reinforcements by whose aid alone 
complete success would have been possible ! 

And he was superseded—without a word—by a simple 
announcement in the Gazette, Again was it uscf Uit* 

apparent that success was the sole standard by thatpoiny 

which, in those troublous times, the Government 
judged their servants. Mark their action in this nation, by the 
respect. At Danapiir they threw on Major- 
General Lloyd the resiionsibility of disarming or 
of not disarming the Sipahis. That officer took thereupKUi 
certain measures which were not successful. In consequence, 
the Government supersede him, and announce their intention 
to bring him to a court-martial. At Agra, Brigadier Polwhele 
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fought a battle witli the enemy, and, tliongh one^ result of that 
battle, was th(‘, lotirement of the eneiiiy from Agra, yet in the 
aetual conilict li<^ was ])eaten. The Govcaaiment of India 
])roinptly inanove him from liis eommand. Mr. William Tayler 
sa\aMl tlie ])n)vinc(; of Jbbar. 'Jdien, in the diie extremity to 
wliicli that ])roviiiee is again brought by tlie action of the 
(ioveriim<‘iit, Ji(i issiuis an order which in its operation might, 
uiub'r c(U'tain circumstances, expos(} the (loveriuiKUit to the 
clianc(‘ ol' losiiig a tew tliousand ])onnds. Fortune brings on 
the s])ot a Insiven-born soldier to avert that cliaucc^. Yet, 
because it had heen ineurn‘d, Mr. dhyhn* is removed from his 
])ost, and ])rol*essionally ruined. Neill staris irom Calcutta, 
achiev(^s great things at Ihinai'as and at Allahabad. The 
(h)V(;rnm(‘nt of India are im])ati(‘nt for him to march on 
l\anh])ur. Ihit tlaj mutiny lias caused contusion in every de- 
partimiit. Sup])lies have to be stored; (^arts to lie; fjollected ; 
eh'plnints, caiiuds, and bullocks to be brought in—and this 
wlaai the whole cavil organisation of the countiy is out of gear. 
Neill, aided nolily ]>y thc^ civil authoriiies, comphtc^s all his 
ari'angcancMits. At last ho is on the; ])oint ol’ moving. Hut 
therc^ has lu'cui some* delay-—necessary clcday—yet delay, ddie 
veiy day he teh^graphs he is about to movci on he learns that 
hc^ has bemi su]KU’S(*dcMl by Havelock. He, laboui ing, ])ers])iring, 
taking no rc^st night or day, dis])laying an energy that acts as 
ins])iration to all arouml him, has ned; yet l>c‘(3ii suOiciently 
expeditious I’or the* cx^cnijiiers of the gilded sjiloons of Calcutta. 
Again, the test of results is apjilied. Neill makes way for 
IJavcdocdv. And now, under the iiitluence of the same test, 
Havelock gives way to Clutram. 

It is one of the glories of our countrymen that, however 
■n... feol a (lisa)iii(.iiitiiieiit of this 

ciiarnclfMistif of iiaturc, it iievcr affects their public conduct. It 
KugiisiiiMon, recognition of, and this devotion to, duty, 

that stamp the Fnglishman. He subordinates to it all private 
f(.‘elings. He may be keenly sensible of the injustice jierpe- 
trated towards himself, but above himself is always his country, 
is ( ininontiy liavc his own views as to how that country 

ooiispioi.ad in may best bo served ; but, when tlie (Tovernment 
iia\(kKk. 'which represents it has other and different views, 
lie feels bound to devote all his energies to make possible of 
success the orders of the Government. Thus acted Neill. 

And, now, thus also acted Havelock. Superseded, as he 
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regarded liimself to Le, he was as active, as daring, as devoted, 
as when he ruled, the unfettered coiumander of an inde])endent 
force, hi ever indeed was the exercise of tin', grc^at (jualities of 
r(‘Holution and energy more necessary than ai’t(‘r his return 
Irani the exjxalition against Jlitliiir. Out of seventeen liiindred 
Knglish troops wlioni lie lia.d had altogcdJuu’ under Jiis order 
from tlie time of* his (pntting Allahabad, hut six hundred and 
ei^litv-live remained elfeetiv(^ Not only was Ji(‘, 

J 1 1 /• 1 *11*1 I)iftu iil<ics iiml 

now coni])(3lLea to ahamlon tor tlie monnuit all i(l(‘a (hnif.M*is oi 
of re-c7’ossing into Oudli, hut the a(;tion of tljo 
Gwaliar contingent threatening Ka]])i render(Hl it doubtful 
whetlier Ije could even hold Kanhju'ir. \V(‘r(3 Ivalpi to 1x3 
occupied hy this force, consisting of live thousand distu])lim3d 
UKui, witli tliirly guns, liis (x)nimuni(3ations witli Allaluilxid 
might at any moment 1x3 cut off. 4\) tlie nortli, t he Nawah of 
F\irruklial)ad was ready with thirty thousand men — some 
{Si[>aliis, some raw levies — to take advantage of any difficulty 
wliicii might tlireaten Kanhpur. It was, too, in tlie ])ower of 
the I'ehels in ()udh to cross the Ganges at any jioint Ixdow 
Kanh])ur, and acting singly, or co-o])eraling ])ossihly with the 
G waliar troops, to (UKhinger his communications. ()f all tliesi? 
dangers Jlavidoc'k had th(3 fullest cognizance. Yet his judgnu^nt 
was nevrn- clouded. To riunain at Kanhj)ur was undouhtedly a 
risk, hut to fall hack on Allahabad would have heen a, (calamity. 
Not only would he have lost hy such a movement the pyrs/hyc 
and the material advantages his victories had ,, ^ 
gained, l)ut sucJi a movement would Jiav(3 lia,d the with (itiinii(\so ana 
effect of uniting against him the now divided 
enemies, and of jilacing them, with more means at their dis¬ 
posal, in a position stronger than that from which lui had dis- 
hxlged Niina h 5 {ihih. His (;entral position, faulty as it was in a 
military sense, gave him an immense moral power. lie r(‘solved, 
then, to hold it as long as possible. He. annoumxhl, accordingly, 
to the newly-arrived Gommander-in-Chief, kSir Golin (kimphell, 
that, if ho]ies of reinfoi'cements were held out to him, he would, 
in spite of tlie very threatening aspect of affairs, continue to 
hold Kanhjjiir; that otherwise he should he forced 
to retire on Alhihahad. The reply of SirCJolin August 17 - 20 . 
on this head was re-assuring. Reinforcements no rcs-.ivf s to hoi.i 
were on tludr way. Havelock resolved to await Kauiipur. 
them at Kiinhpur. 

The month that intervened between the battle of Bithiir and 
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tlic arrival (if Sir .JainoH Ontnuii was rich ill events, wliich, if 
not showy, were iin]iortaiit. On tlie 20tL of August the imlc- 
futigalile C’ajihiin (iordon had again heen sent on an exjieditiou 
Oa,.tain (lor, 1,,.. '<'liis time lie was to proceed 

hU < 0|)H down till/ river and di'stroy some sixty-two boats 
um (.angoh. lieloiij^in^- to tlie<)udli reltels, said to liave been 
collec'ted ojijiosite Jiaj^liat, in tlieFatbpiir dislriet. ddie opera¬ 
tion was one most neci'ssary to earri(‘d out, for it was by 
tliese boats that the Oudh rebels mi<^lit, ho])e to eross the river 
and ojierate on ovir coinnninications with Allaliahad. (iordon, 
takin<!; witli liiin oiu^ hundred num of the Madras Fusiliers, 
twelve artillerymen, twelve Siklis, and tliree ]>ieces, started on 
the FMh. On the way down th(‘ river, hundreds of horse and 
foot were noticed collected on the (.)udh side, opposite the in¬ 
trenched eamt) of the Ibitish. The steamer was tiiaal at from 
more lliaii one fort on the way down. The exjieditiou, not- 
Muthstandin^', was to a gr(‘a,t de^rei* successliil, for the jiarty on 
board tlie steamer managed in four days to destroy thirty-live 
boats of various sizes. 

Arrangements meanwhile wi're made and carried out for 
sending all the sick and wounded who could bear 
jouriK'y to Allahabad. Feinforcements gra¬ 
dually arrived in small |>arties ; the troops Avere 
allowed to rest after their fatigues; the legulations lor the 
inaintenaneo oi‘ jiublic order w^ere rigorously enforced; tlie 
works at the intrenchment Avere ])ushed on. In all these works 
the co-operation of the civil authorities, at the head of whom 
was Mr. JSherer, Avas of inestimable value. Our countrymen 
had the gnitilication also of welcoming iiigiliA^es from various 
jiarts of the cuiunlry. On the 1st of Sejitember, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frobyn and family, Mr. Edwards, and Mr. Jones, came in 
from Oudh. “ They looked so joyous and ha])])y after their 
sufierings.” * On the 4th eleven more (Eurasians) came in 
irom Kaljii, theii* release having been negotiated some time 
l>efore by (Jeneral Neill Avith the luijah of that place. To keep 
the men in spirits, games and races Avere instituted every 
evening; there were occasional theatrical performances, and a 
band constantly jilayed. 

The feeling entertained by Neill toAvards Havelock had, I 
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have said, never hoen very enrdial. Idie two men were not 

formed to aet tocjetlier. Neill liad eliaied nmcdi 

Tinder the inaction to which, since Ilavcdock’s t./'oiinnMnir"^ 

arrival, he had Ix^en snhiected, and he had greatly tix* nKht wuij; of 

leared tliat, in the advance which was to take ])lac(a 

he would a^ain he left heliind. llis ^'ratification, then, may 

he imagined wluai, on the eve of Outraui’s arrival, Havelock 

informed Jiim that the command of the riglit win^ of the 

relieving force laid hoen eonhured U])on him. 

Sir James ()utram arriv(‘d at Kanhpiir on the loth of Sep- 
tern her. If there were anythinii: in the world whicdi 

IT /• 1 i • Sir Jainos OutnuM. 

could reconcile a successful soldier to supersession, 
it would he to lui su]>erseded hy such a man as Outram. Sir 
James Outram hor(‘ tlie hi<j;hest char.acter. lie was a ])aladin of 
the days of (iliivalry and romance. d\) a fearlessness which 
never recognised dai)<;er, to a nerve that never tremhled, to a 
coolness that never varied, li(‘- addiMl a generosity wdthout stint, 
a forgetfulness of self rarely paralleled, a love of the soul’s 
nohility for its own sak(‘ alone. Not idly liad he heen called the 
Bayard of tlie Indian army. lie was without fear and without 
re])roaeh. Eni!;ati;ed in many contcsrs, lie liover fou^'lit for 
himself—he f‘oui;*ht always the cause of tlioso whom he helieved 
to have been wronged. When a man so acts—when he j 2 ;ives 
himself, as it were, to others—the thought of self alw.ays flies. 
So it was with Sir James Outram. He ^ave all his energies to 
his clients. On their behalf he staked his prospects, his posi¬ 
tion, his future. He was apjialled neither by the power, the 
talent, the interest, of the side to which he was opposed. He 
had emphatically the courage of his opinions, and, convinced of 
their soundiu^ss. In* fought for them to the end. 

In an earlier part of this volume* I have stated that Sir 
James Outram had arrived in Calcutta on the 1st of August. 
Four days later he was reapyiointed Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, and nominated to the joint command of the Danapurand 
Kanhpur divisions—a command irnduding practically the entire 
country hetw^een Calcutta and Agra. Ccneral 
Outram left Calcutta at once by river steamer, 2* 

and, after a tedious voyage up the Ganges, reached 
Allahtibad on the 2nd of September. Ho devoted 
three days to the necessaiy preparations. These made, he sent 
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()(T, oil tlio iiioi'iiiii;^ of tho Titli, tlio otii P'iisili(‘rs, some dotaoh- 
iiioiits of tljo rOlJi {uid tlio Lst 3Ia<lras J^'usiiiia^s, and Major 
Kvrt ’s l>att(‘ry of artillery— tlu‘ saino wliicli, witli 
an.i S.m out i(ir ^ d(‘.tac}niie]it of tlie dili, had r(‘li(‘V(al Arali— fol- 
lowiii;^' Iiijiiself tlio saiiio evaaiint;* with the ‘JOtli 
Ide]jt liifantiy. 

For tlio first thria^ days tlu^ ]>royT(‘ss of tho ti-oops was 
, , iiiH'Vi ntfn 1 . Jhif oil th(‘ fourth day, on arriviiijr 

l,r‘arfis OmI iIm' . i /• i ^ t / ‘ \ n p ^ 

rclx'lh ;iit‘ atlfttipl- i i1 till* oaiiijniiy-yroiiTKi of J\ali^ao]i, ([('tniite nitor- 
iiiKt'Mui 1)1111 (. 11 . r(‘a(‘h(‘d ()iiti-aan that a ])arty of iiisiire-erits 

from ()ndh, in nnmlHT from throe to four hundreal, Avith four 
^'iins, liad oro.'-sed the (ian<i!;(^K, near tlu^ villayo of Kiindapati, 
on th(* tiaink load lietween Iditlijair and Allalnihad. Tlu? ol>joot 
ol‘ this ])arty was ('vidtmt. It was to siwor tho oonimunioations 
])o 1 wo(‘n Oiili’ani and Allahahad. 

Out rani at one(‘ smit orders to tho advaneed ynard of his 
,,, , , , force to halt whore it, was. ()n joiniim* it, ho 

liyrciiKiiiiot. dire(.*t('(l .tlajor Lyre to maroh ayainst th(‘enemy. 

l''or ihis ])ur]K)st\ ho ]>laeed at that oflioor’s dis- 
])osal OIK' liundri'd men of th(‘, oth Fusiliers, sixty of tho Olth, 
all mount('<l on ele])hants, and two o-inis. Forty men of the F2th 
Irn'yiilars A\('n‘ direeh'd to join this detaehnK'iit on its march. 

Eyre sc't out on the KEh. ()n roachiny, tliat same exaMiin*:;, 
the village of Ilatyaon, ho was joim'd ]>y (\aptain 
dohnson and his forty horsemen (the 12th Irre- 
<:,ulars). As thest; men had made a, forced march 
of t weiity-foiir miles to join him, Eyie prudently 
resolv(*d to halt for a few hours. Dy so doine; lu^. would refresh 
his nu'Ti, and still he aide to reach his destination hy daybreak. 
He set out ayain at half-jiast one in tlu' morniny, and came in 
si^'ht of Kiindapati at early dawni. ddie Aullaeers whom he 
met re])ort('d the rebels to he close at liand, if not actually 
within tho Avails of the villa^’o, and that their lioats Avere 
moored about, a mile off. Eyre at once ordered his eaxadry to 
gallop at once to the gates of the toAvn,—to guard them should 
the rebels still be there,—to pursue and liold them in check 
should they liave evacuated it. MeaiiAvhile he pressed on the 
infantry. 

The prudence of tliese dispositions Avas quickly justified. 

The rebels, learning almost at the same time of 

and crushes them. ii iii 

Eyre s a]>proach, had already commenced a hasty 
retreat towards the river, and had just entered their boats when 


Si'pt. Ui. 
t’yrc in;W( li(‘S on 
tlic (Mioiiy, 
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tho cavalry cariio ii])nn them. The latter, just in time to pi'ovent 
the nniiioorin^ of tlio boats, kept tho rebels fully oceiipi(‘(l till 
the other arms shonhl arrive. Then, when these came Tip, 
Eyre gave orders to board. Tlie enemy, crov\^ded though they 
were, made foi* some time an obstinate resistance. At last, 
seeing that the day was going against them, they made a d(^- 
sperate attempt to blow up tho boats and all therein. In one 
boat only w.as the attempt ])artially successful. Iha^ogaiising 
the general failure of their selieme, and resolved not to ask for 
quarter, they then threw their guns overboard, and precipitated 
themselves into the riv(!r. Eyre at once drew back his men, 
and opened upon the rebels a gra])e and musketry 
fire, the effect of wluhdi was d(‘.cisive. Not a man Si'pt. ii. 


surr(uid(‘T-ed but ordy three escaj>ed. 

The (‘fleet of this decisive movement coni])letely ])aralysed the 
phins of the mutineers. It was felt all over th(^ evre’s(tf-cisivc 
Dual). Anotlier, and it was (estimated, a larger adicn drivaiH iiu' 
party, had landed some four miles higher up with 
the inleiitioii of (aa-operating with tho men against whom Eyre 
had mareJuMl. Rut so great was tho teriaar caus(‘al by liis victory 
that they re-embarked and recrossed into Oudh before the 
cavalry could inf-erce])t them. Tho movement, so skilfully 
]>lanned and so vigorously carried out, had, in fact, ndieved 8ir 
James Outram from the danger, no light one, of having his 
communications cut off during tho contem])lated operations in 
Oudh.^- 

Thiis secur(‘, regarding his communications, Outram con¬ 
tinued bis imii'clj, and reached Kanhpur on tlie 
IGth of September. His very first act was of a sept. n;. 
nature so nohh*, so generous, so disiriterest(?d, that 
had it been the solitary glorious act of his glorious 
life, it would hav(5 sufficed to surround his name for ever with 
a halo of veneration and respect—an act so rare, so striking in 


* Tlidt tlii.s was tlu; view taken by the General hinisdf is ele^nr from the 
despatch to the ( toininand(‘r-iii-Chi(!f, dated tho lllh of S(‘])t(!iii]»er: “ Tli(3 
importance of this success woi, I am sure, be appreciabid bv your Kxc(;ll(‘ricy 
and the (jJovernor-fbmeral. 1 now consider my commutdeiiiions 8<j(aire, 
wiiich oth(;rwise must have been entirely cut off during our f>i)enitions iii 
Oudh. A general insurrection, I am assured, would have followed through¬ 
out the Duab had the enemy not been destroyed, they being but the advanced 
guard of more formidable invaders.” 
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Ho ^o-noroMsly 
IcHvcs to Havelock 
iIjo ylory ot 
reli(*viiig Hakliiiao. 


its self-aLnt'gation, that lesser and i^noltle natures, unable to 
coui])reliend it, endt‘avour to seek for it a motive 
eongenial to the temper of their own minds,— 
])ut yet an act essentially genuine—jiertaining 
to the nature of the man—consistent with every 
previous act of his life. 

Sir On tram had been sent to Kanhpiir to (^ommand the 

force which wjis to ndievo Lakhnao. .In accepting that com¬ 
mand lu^ superseded the man whose daring efforts with an 
inferior force to c‘ffe(*,t that relief had won for him the applause 
and admiration of his (countrymen, l^o the generous nature of 
Outran! it seenuMl revolting that he should r(?a.p where another 
had sown ; that he should obtain the glory where another had 
endured the trials and the dangers, lie could not do it. lie 
was determined that it should not be done. Availing himself, 
then, of th(c circumstamce that whilst, in a military 
view, ho was commander of the forces 
march into Oudh, he would also enter 
capacity, as its Chief Commissioner, lie 
his arrival at Kanh})ur, the following 


'riic ord<T vvljich 


h<‘ i.sSiicd (HI 
the occaskm. 


point of 
about to 
that country in a civil 
])ublished, the day of 
order:— 


“ The impcjrtant duty of relieving the garrison of Lakhnao 
had been first entrusted to llrigadier-Geiieral Havelock, C.B., 
and Major-General Out ram feels that it is due to that dis¬ 
tinguished offic(‘r, and to the strenuous and noble exertions 
which he has alre?idy made to efleet that object, that to him 
should accrue the honour of the achievement. 

‘‘Major-General Outrain is confident that this great end for 
which Brigadier-Gcmeral Havelock and his brave troops have 
so f)ng and gloriously fought will now, under the blessing of 
Brovidence, be accomplished. 

“ The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude for, and admira¬ 
tion of, the brilliant deed of arms achieved by Brigadier-General 
Havelock, and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
in favour of that ofiic^er on this occasion, and will accompany 
the force to Lakhnao in his civil ca];)acity, as Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, tendering his military services to Brigadier-General 
Havelock as a volunteer. 

“ On the relief of Lakhnao, the Major-General will resume his 
position at the head of the forces.” 

Karo and noble act of generosity! Only a soldier can appre¬ 
ciate the full extent of abnegation of self which it involved. 
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Well might the illnfitrioiis warrior wh(» thou commanded in 

chief in India—well might Sir Colin Cam]>l)C‘lh 

when announcing to the arm}" this deed of real 

glory, write these glowing words : “Seldom, per- nohio 

naps never, has it occurred to a Commander- 

in-Chief to puLlish and confirm such an order as the following 

one, proceeding from Mfijor-Geiieral Sir rljimes Outram, K.C.lh 

“ With such a reputation as JVlajor-General Sir James Outram 
has won for himself, he can well afford to share 
glory and honour with oth(n*s. But that does sir roiin Camp- 
riot lessen the value of the sacrifice ho has u, the'army, 
made with such disinte?ested generosity in favour 
of Brigadier-General Havelock, tMU, commanding the field 
force in Ondh. 

“ Concurring, as the Commamh‘r-in-Chief does, in everything 
stated in the just eulogy of the latter hy Sir James Outram, 
His Excellency takes this opportunity of ])ul)liely testifying to 
the army his admiration for an a-ct of self-sacriliee and gem*- 
rosity, on a ])oint wliicli, of all others, is dear to a real soldier.” 

I cannot believe that there will bo one amongst my readers 
who will grudge the time and the spjice I have 
devoted to the complete elucidation of this “ fict of thwart!'”” 
self-sacrifice and generosity.” Jlie incidents of 
war often harrow the imagination, 'iliey bring to the surfac^e 
many of the darker and tin? baser emotions of ljuman nature. 
They show men to the wmrld with tiicir ])assions excited often 
beyond control, their worst feelings rampant and raging. This 
was especially the case during the war with the mutimms 
Sipahis, and with the rol>ellions population genoially. It is a 
relief to turn from the contem})lation of such incidents to a 
noble deed—a noble deed of a noble man—nnsurj)assed and 
unsurpassable of its kind—and which will have its re(;ord 
eternal as the language in which it has been chronicled. 

General Havelock then remained commander of the force 
that w'as to relieve Lakhnao. He issued the same day an order 
acknowledging “ the kind and generons determination of Major- 
General Sir James Outram, G.C.B., to leave to him the task of 
relieving Lakhnao, and rescuing its gallant and enduring gar¬ 
rison,” and expressing “his hope that, the troo])8 v/ill strive, by 
their exemplary and gallant conduct in the field, to justify the 
confidence thus reposed in them.” 

The force now at Havelock’s disposal consisted of three 
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thr)iiHan(l ono fiml s(iventy-ijino men of all arms.* 

ilo (livi(l(^(l it into throe Ijrigades :—two of in- 
tn ri Ml. of til.' fan try, the tliinl of artillery. Idio first brigade 
r.ii.vjuf/i.ira'. (jouwisti'd of the oth Fusiliers; the 84th Kegimeiit, 
and. attaohed to it, two (•oin])anieH of llu^ h4th ; and the Madras 
I'hisiliers. It was coniinanded by the gallant Nidll. 

4die 2ntl l»rig!i<h‘, eoin])tw(Ml of the 78th ]Tighlanders ; the 
lM)tli J^ight Inlaiitry: and the Sikh n^girnent of Fini/.j>ur, was 
eomnianded by lU‘i!j:adi(‘r Ilaniilton, 78th Iliglihimb'is. 

4'lie drd Ib’igade (;nniprehende»l Cjiptain jMaude's l)attery, 
(’aptain Oljjlierts’ battiry, Alajor Fyit^'s batteny of lunivy 
18 poniidcrs, tlie w]iol(‘ eoininanded by Major Cooper. 

IJesides th(\s(‘, t]i(‘re W(‘re a hundred and nine volunteers, and 
soino iil’ty-nine ol‘ 12(h Irregulars, bidieved to be faithful, 
under the coininand of (’aj)tain L. Barrow. Major-Ceneral 
t)utrani was one <d’ these volunteers. To deteiid Kanlipiir 
during tin? aMlvaiioe on Lakhnao, there remained the Ibaid- 
(jiiarU'rs ol' the (iUh lieginieiit, undiir the euinnmnd of Colonel 
W ilson. 


'rh(‘ whole of tlie 7a‘inh>r(H‘uients liad n^aelu'd Kanh])iir by 
th(‘ morning (tf tlie Kitli of September. It was decided, liow- 
rver, not to attiuij])! tli(‘ passage of tlie rivej’ till the bridge of 
boats should be eom]ileted. 

ddie rebels, meanvvbih*, weic on the alert. f)n the afternoon 
moimip s taken to 17th, u pai ty of their cavalry and infantry, 

(‘iit.T ti..-imsanne willi three guns, came down to the o]>positc bank 
ol III.'<.an^. s. to rec(mnoitn‘. Their a])pea]*ance was the signal 
for the withdrawal to the right bank of a ]>arty of Sikhs who 
had bt'eii stiit across to cover the I'ormaiion of the bridge. 
Fmbold(‘Ji(Hl by this K'treat, a detachment of tln^ r(d>el infantry 
crossed to an island, and, under cover of the hmg grass found 
then', opi'iied a fire on tlie men working at the bridge. But a 
hnv round and shrapiiell shot from our heavy ])ieces soon drove 
them away. 


• Till* nvuno’-icul Htrougth of the component jiortious of tlio force was as 
fallows ; — 


Euro|)ean Infuiitry ----- 2,.^88 

I'/itio Volnnticr Cavalry - - - ]()«.> 

Ditto Artillery.282 

Sikh Infantry.811 

Native Irregular Cavalry - - - . 


Total - - - a,179 
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Tho loritlgo-hoad on tlio opposite side w;os covered l>y a 
detachment from ihe Hritisli fur(‘e during tlie 
riiglit, and on the 18th the bridge liad so nearly 
approaclied completion, that it was resolv(Ml to make arrange- 
meiHs at once to elfect a siu*(*essful ])assag(‘. On the 18th no 
enemy was to h(i s(*en on the opposite hank. '^Phat moi’ning 
four guns of jMamhfs hattery were crosscMl over to the island 
a])ove rel'ernMl to, and th(‘ 78th 1 fighlaiKhu’s and tin* hOth Light 
Infantry were niarc^hed to a ])()sition <)n tln^ riv(‘]'-l)a.nk, to he 
ready to take immediate advantagci of the i*r>mpl(‘tion (►!* tin^ 
bridge. Suhse(|uently, ])art of tlu^ (M)th and thrive gmis ol 
Maud('’s hattery crossed the river. At (devan o’clock the (aiemy 
]>rought down their heavy guns, and ojxmusI tire on tlu* Ihdtish. 
Th(‘ Jlritisli guns answ(‘red. Tin* cannonade lasted three hours, 
when the ladjcks ceased it almost as siuhhnly as tlnjy had 
begun it. 

On the 10th the bridge was r(?ady. d’iu^ Ihiglish fon^e c-rossed 
in the following oi’d(3r. d’he 7Sth 11 ighland('rs 
knl. ddi(‘y were followed by the Sikiis ot tin; 
regiment of Finiz])ur, by tlie remaimhn of th(‘. OOih liight 
Infantry, by Olpherts’ battery, by the Madras Lnsiliei’s, tlien 
Her Majesty's 84th and two companies of tin*, tOth, tho Volnn- 
tcer Oavalry and Irregulars, then half of Maude's bal te-ry - - in 
the Older named. 

As soon as th(*y had crossed the troo)>s weia^ foi'mcal into 
contiguous columns at (juarter distance, and tin.; 

84th were or<lered to lie down, as tln‘y weo* in 

the line of the enemy’s lire. Skirmishers from the ''‘'‘‘r 

78th Highlanders wen; S(mt out at oinu* to c<Aa‘r 

the line. Geneial Neill’s brigade was tlnui ordeavd to tak (3 u[) 

a position on the right of the line, and to drive; tin*. ein;my fr uit 

some sand-hills occupied by them about si.x hundr(;d yards in 

advance. Neill immediately moved forward his brigade; and 

attacked the enemy. d’h(*y jiiade a linn resistanc*, but weio 

driv^en from their position. Whilst tin; infitnry fijht was 

going on William Olpherts* brought up a half-batteiy in 

82)lendid style, and silenced the enemy’s gurs. d’im enemy 


* thi.’i onicor, liOrd Najtier of Mu^ lain owm* sail to mo: “1 

have olton seen Olphorts iu action, but never without his deserving tho 
Victoria Cross.” 


2 A 2 
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slowly retired, and, tlio cavalry havinpr followed them tip to 
ol)S(‘rv(% tlie force piled ariiiH and laid themselvcH out for break- 
last, p(‘ndiii^ th(i arrival of the camj) e(|ni[)age. This did not 
r(Niclj tlie ground till past three o’clock. 

d’he next day was devoted to tlie crossing of Eyre’s heavy 
srpt. 20 . gnns. '^diey were brought into camp by noon. 

th<‘ The ai-rangoinents for the advance were then 

coinplet(‘.. 

At half-past fivi* o’clock on the morning of the 21st the force 
start(‘d on its arduous task. The second brigade, 
having Olpherts’s battery attached to it, and Avith 
the volnntei^r (‘avalry on its reverse Rank, led; 
the first brigade, Avith Maude’s battery, followx'd; 
then (aime Eyr(‘’s heavy liattery, escorted by the oth Fusiliers, 
om^ Aving heading, tlu^ other eoA^ering the rear; last of all, the 
12th Ji’n^gnlais under (laj)tain .Johnson. The j^iekets of the 
previous night formed tlu^ baggagt^ and rear guards. 

On approaching the village of Mangahvar it became evident 
that the enemy aviu’c massed there in great strength. 
Jlavclock n])on this took ground to the left, and 
dc>pl(yed into lims having the Aadiinteer cavalry 
on tlu^extrenu' left. This manteuvre had scanady been accom- 
jdished befon* tlui (uiemy’s guns, livi^ in numbei', opened tire. 
'riu‘y had jdaying on the road one heavy gun defended by a 
breastAvork. The three English batteries at once leplied, Avhilst 
the infantry marched through the SAvaiu]) to the hard ground 
from Avhieh th(‘y could act on the rear of the rebels, .lust at 
this monuuit the rain came down in torrents. This did not 
affect tlu‘ assailants, but befoie they could reach the road behind 
the village the enemy had cA’acuated it. A ra])id pursuit 
ensued. It Avas most successful. The volunteiu' iviA^alry cap- 
tunsl two guns, a set of colours, and an elephant, and killed 
about a hundred and tAA^enty men. It Avas said in camp that 
five men hml fallen to the sword of the General’s son and aide- 
de-cam]), Lieutenant Havelock. Olplierts’s battery, though 
ncAvly horsed witlibut half-trained horses, pushed on splendidly, 
doing great execution. As the infantry advanced they found 
the road strcAved Avith shoes which the rebels had cast ofl' to 
facilitate their flight. But, fast as they ran, the English fol¬ 
lowed to within musket-shot. 'Jhis clo.se pursuit drove tlie 
enemy helter-skelter through the village of Unao, without their 
inaKing even an eflbrt to defend it. 
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Onr men halted for breath and a mouthfnl of food at Uiiuo. 
They stayed there hut half an hour Then, ourtr,»,ps..mk,. 
pushing oil, they reached Bashiratganj—likewise a ruoHUMitary imit 
abandoned by the enemy in their flight—and put 
up for the night in the mraij or travellers* resting-]ihice—a A^ery 
large building, capable of accoinniodating nearly the whole of 
the force. There was not a man not wet to the ,,. ^ 

skin, for the ram had been ot tJie pelting nature tii.* niKht at 
peculiar to the breaking up of the rainy season. i^aHinraiganj. 
The baggage was some distance behind, lint it came up two 
hours later, and afforded then to the tired combatants th(^ 
luxury of dry clothes and a dinner. 

The forc.'o had thus reached with but a skirmish the furthest 
point of Havelock’s three brilliant inroads into Oudh. This 
time there was no talk of retreat. Yet, excited 
with victory, proud of their day’s work as they 
were, the men were not unconscious that their 


greatest difficulties lay before them. But, had those difficulties 
been ten times greater, they were in the mood to overcome 
them. The end to be attained was the relief of their be¬ 


leaguered countrymen—of those countrymen who for more than 
eighty days had held out against the hosts of the enemy. .It 
was that enemy who now barred their onward progress. Tlie 
pent-up determination of every heart found vent that night in 
the expressions of firm resolve that, bo the resistance of the 
enemy what it might, it should bar the way no longer. 

The rain fell heavily next morning as JJavelock’s force left 
its night quarters, at half-past seven, the first 
brigade leading. Every one was in the liighest 
spirits, and, in spite of the pelting downpour, Thoy rccommcHco 
wetting to the skin, all stepped out gaily. No 
enemy was seen in front^—a few cavalry only, at a 
safe distance, on the flanks. After a march of sixteen miles 


they reached the village of Banni. Banni was a strong and 
defensible position. To leach it a force coining from Kanhj)iir 
had to cross the river Sai, here spanned by a long bridge built 
of masonry. After passing the bridge the road takes a turn to 
the right. The river was not fordable. Strong as was the 
position, the enemy neither used the advantages 
it offered to them, nor opposed to our troops the 8trick<-n, abandon 
smallest opposition. They even neglected to 
break down the bridge. Nor, although they had constructed 
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two lialf-niooM l>att(3rieH on the Laklinao side of it, had they the 
spirit to us<; In a word, panic-stricken hv Havelock’s 

rapid advance*, tlicy ai»andoned the best chance tliey liad of 
stoppiiijj;- liiin, and cv.'Kojatcel their strongest position h(‘fore 
<‘veii it had Ixoii atlackrd. l>anni was hut sixteicn miles from 
l.aklinao. Ila\clock, tln*n,in the hoj)e of giving information of 
, ,, liis approach to tin; garrison of the ib'sidency, tired 

I III hiNouac e i ^ i, ^ i t -r t • i i 

i..r (In-infill ai that cve'iunga hoyal salute*. Jus men lay there 
for the; niglit, llndr indignation aroused and their 
sluml)(*rH troubh'd by the constant sound of the leooming of the 
cannon tired against llit ir beleagU(‘red countrymen. 

'bin* events ol* the following day, tin* 2drd, were cc'rtain to be 
crucial. Hn'akfast, tin*!), was serv(*d out to tin* men before they 
start(‘d. Hut by half-past eight o’clock they were 

I h' V .Hlarl u^iiaiM . * , . * . ^ . 

Cm iuii..vsmK on then’ way, mandjing in column of subdivisions 
right in front. The rain had cleared otf, but it 
was v<*ry (‘losi* and steamy, without a breath of wind. 

Sinca.* six o’clock that morning the booming of the cannon 
, discharg(*d against the l\esidency had ceased. 

ImiI nXMM no rUiMliy . n “ 1 • T 11 

t.i, they iijipro.uii Ihis silcucc seenn*d to indn^ate that the enemy 

Cl.- Aimni.iip'ii. \y(^yr mussiiig tlicir ])ig guns to o])j)ose the re¬ 

lieving forc’c. 'The men of the relieving force, howa;ver, un- 
aw(Ml by tin* sih*nce, ])resst*d on with determined stop. For 
sotiit; lime no (‘in'iny was yisi])h‘. Hut as tln*y a])proached the 
.^lambiigh infantry ]»egan to show themselves on their flanks, 
and it svH)n bi'caim* ajiparent that the enemy were ])re])ared to 
i(‘ceive them at that walled garden. A ]>arty of cavalry was 
s(‘nt on to reconiioitn*. d’iK‘y returned to report tlie enemy 
had six guns in position ; that their left rested on the Alam- 
Imgli, and their centre and right were drawn up behind a chain 
of Idllocks. 

Havelock then halted his force, changed the order of the 
column from right to left in front, and brought up 
s pt. 2 : 1 . t!m T.^'^th llighlauders and Eyre’s heavy guns. 
Hiiv. jnck’s aiH- Tliese c‘hanges having been effected, the British 
or tbnu* moved on. No siHUier, however, were they 
within range than the enemy’s guns opened with 
round and gra])e shot. They must liave studied the distance 
very carefull}', for their first shot knocked over three officers of 
the flOth, all of wliom subsequently died. The casualties 
amongst the men and camp followers were likewise considerable. 
But these losses did not check the advance. Whilst the 78th, 
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the 90tl), and the remainder of the 2nd Brigade ])nshed quickly 
on to gain tlie o])en ground on which it could deploy, Neill, 
with th (3 1st lirigade, took ground to the left, passing tliroiigh 
deep ditches, through swaiiqm, and over heavy ground. On 
reaching the open lie do]doyed his men in a j)osition causing 
then U) overlaj) the enemy’s riglit. Meanwhile Kyre’s )»attery 
on the road, and Olpherts’s on tiie right, had opemal out on tin* 
oneiny. Mamie’s quickly followed. Tin’s hri^ had the eff et of 
<lisjersiiig the rebel cavalry, and cleared the way for the 
advance of our men. By this time the two brigades had r(‘a(*luul 
opea ground, had deployed, and were advancing, the 2ud on tin*, 
front, the 1st envehqiing the enemy’s right. Neill H('drivoH Uh* 
led his men over very heavy ground, and drove nu‘iny IruUi tin's 

tlio enemy I’rom several villages in succession. Aiaiiji)a«i), 

The kt‘y of the enemy’s ))osition, however, was thtj Alamhagh, 
and the u])])er-storie<l buildings adjacent to it. ’riiese the ndiels 
defended with great resolution; hut tin‘y eould not withstand 
the assault made hy the oth Fusilicfs. Advaneiug witli tin* 
bayonet, the men of tin’s sjilendid reginnmt cleared tin*, lionses 
and stormed tlie [Kisition. The ndn'ds then fell ha(;k to r(‘sume 
the contest on the morrow. ()f the guns tliey had hrouglit, into 
action five were ca])tured by the Volunteer (’avalry. One of 
these, however, in the darkness and eon fusion of the niglit, 
they recov(*red. 

Jiaving driven the enemy from tlm Alamhagh, the force a<T 
vanoed to within sight of tlie domes, the minarets, and tln^ 
gardens of Lakhnao. But the day’s work had heem , 
hard—much still remained to he elfected, and the hait^ i\/r tiu- 
General prudently determined to halt for the 
night. Accordingly ho took ii}) a ])osilion, placing tlie 1st 
brigade on the right, the 2nd on the left, ot the road, Eyre’s 
heavy battery on the road itself, (bur men, liowever, had 
scarcely taken up the ground assigned to them and had halt<;d, 
when the rebels, who, uj) to that time, had been 
fleeing in desperate haste, suddenly stop])ed, 
brought up fr(ish guns, and opened a heavy lire on 
the jogiments as they stood or lay in line. Tliey oecu})i<*d also 
in considerable strengt- a two-storied house, subse.quentl^r 
known as the Yellow House, and from it liegan a fusillade on 
our line. Just at this time the rain came down in hjrrents, at\d 
our men were soon wetted to the skin. Havelock met this 
action of the enemy by drawing back his line out of lire, throwing 
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'I Ih' forro linltH 
(iuriM(; tlto 'J-itii. 


liin nVIlt on tin* Alainbugli, and refusing his left. The move¬ 
ment was a diflicmll one, as darkness laid set in, and the road 
was jjimmed with li(>rses, elephants, hiillocks, guns, and men. 
However, it was carried out. Tlie otli Fusiliers occupied the 
Alaml)a;^h. 1’1 h‘ other regiments were iiioro or 
h*ss ])n.vid(‘d for, some occupying liamlets, some 
a Miun.. jK^sitidii lying in the o})en. Tlie Madras Fusiliers bi\ou- 
^ acked in mud Jinklc deep ; l)ut they and the rest 

<»f the force “were as m(‘rrv and jolly as ]>ossihle.” * The lain 
had c‘eased. The men had h(a*n gr(\'itly cheered by the news 
that reacluMl tln'in that day that ])ehli liad been ca]>tured, and 
wen* in a humour to bear ii]) against evils lar greater t.ian 
those they were encountering. They had sh(wn 
1 iiid tnniKT of eiitliusiasm by loudly cheering Olpheits’s 

battery as, led by that most daring oincer, it had 
jia^sed in front of the infantry line at a gallop to charge the 
enemy. 

The force halt(‘d tlirougliout the day of the 2-1 th to j)repare 
for th (5 des})erHte d(‘ed of the morrow. During tlie 
day the ])o8ition was further changed so as to 
remove the men entirely i'rom tlie range of the 
enemy’s guns, which nt‘V(‘rtheless continued tlieir cannonade. 
The enemy’s cavalry, likewise, creeping round to the rear, 
made an attempt on the baggage, luit, tliough they surprised 
and killed some ten or twelve of its defenders, they wore even¬ 
tually driven olf. ^ That night all tlie baggage of our men 
was storied in the Alambagh, and a guard of two hundred and 
lifty men was jilaced there. 

At last the day of trial dawned. (Jeneral Havelock, in con¬ 
sultation w'ith Sir James Outram, had resolved to 
advance, not l>y the ilirect route to the liesidency, 
■IS. ^’y another and more circuitous road skirting 

the ( ’harbagh canal. At half-j)ast eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 25th, the 1st brigade, headed by Maude’s 
battery, w itli two companies of the 5th Fusiliers leading, moved 
otf in column of sections, right in front. They had advanced 
but a short distance when a tremendous fire opened upon them. 
From the Alambagh to the YelkAV House before alluded to the 
advancing ti oops had to encounter a perfect storm of round and 
giu})e shot and a sharp fire of musketry. Vigorously pushing 


MSS Journal, kept at the time. 
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on, they approached the enclosure called tlio Clnlrhagh, and a 
village, both filled with the enemy. From these the musketry 
fire was very galling. Our men, however, dashed at the enemy, 
and ex])elled them. 

I'he next ])oint to he reached was the Charhagh bridge, the 
only 0 })ening loft into Lakhnao. ^This bridge was 
])arred l)y an earthen })arapet about seven leet 
high, stretching completely across it, and having 
ii| the centre an opening, overlapped on both sides by the walls 

the parapet, through which it was possible for only one man 
'^to ])ass on foot. On this parapet were mounted six gnus, two 
of them 24-pounderH. To tlie right of the bridge, on the side 
by which the British were advancing, were some enclosures 
<»ccnpied by the enemy. On aj)]>roaching tlie position the force 
halted ; Maude brought two guns to the front and o])ened fire, 
whilst Outram, taking with him the 5th Fusiliers and the 
Sikhs, proceeded to drive the enemy from the ench)sures on the 
right, with the view of bringing a reverse fire on the guns 
defending the bridge. 

The enemy, on their side, had not been slow to reply to the 
challenge given them by Maude, and for some 
time the aitiilery duel raged with great fury. In 
this tlie enemy had the advantage of numbers and 
])Osition. They had heavy guns, and tliose guns were under 
cover. Maude had l>ut two light guns, and they were in the open. 

When the duel had la.ste(l half an hour, it became evident 


that Maude could make no impression on the 

enemy. ]le had lost twenty-one men at the Yellow Uavcul^k^ 

House, and others had fallen in front of the bridge. 

In his despair he appealed to young Henry Havelock, thon 
standing by his side, to “ do something.” Havelock rode at 
once to Neill, who was standing on the o]>posite side of the road, 
and suggested to him that he should charge the bridge. But, 
in the absence of Outram, Neill conceived that he would not be 


justified in giving such an order until that general’s turning 
movement should have made itself felt. Fraser-Tytler made a 
similar attempt, and with the same result. 

Something, however, h ai to be done. Under these circum¬ 
stances, young Henry Havelock, always bold, 
daring, and adventurous, imj>erilled his commis- daring 

sion to carry out an idea which had flashed through 
his brain. Turning his horse’s head, he galloped off in tho 
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♦lirection of the poHt occii])i(‘(l hy liifi father. After making the 
turn of tlio roa«l, 1 h^ lialted, waited for three or four luiiiuteB, 
th(‘i], gallojhiig })a(k to Keill, naluted ]iim and Haid—as if 
bringing an order from the gen(‘ral, whom he ha<l not seen — 
“ You an* lo (‘lunge llie bridge*, Sir.’’ Neill at oneo issued the 
order, d’ytler and lIav(‘]oek (tarried it aeross tlie road, hjrmed 
u{> tint men, and ga\’(^ lln* onh*!* to advance. 

Arnold ol‘ tin* Madras Fusiliers dash(‘d on to the bridge with 
tin* advance of tvventy-iive men, d ytler and Tfaye- 
lYivan .lakr's on h'<’h aecoiii]>anyijig tln*m niouiittMl. 'J’ytler’s horse 
was slnd de/ad, and Int was pierced through the 
gioin. lOvery (dher man of the twenty-five, the 
inoTnit(*d Havelock and a private* named Jak(*s ex(H*])t(*d, was 
shot down by a di^(‘harge from the enemy’s six guns loaded 
with grape. Has(*loek, unable to j^ass tint overla])]ung barrier 
of which 1 have s])()k(‘n, sat in liis saddle, his sword in his hand, 
c?illing on the* men to come on. .lakes stooel by liis side loading 
and firing as fast as In* etould. The^ interval between their first 
touediing the hridge and the arrival on it of the storming 
a)lumn was, ])rol»al>iy, not more than two minutes, but it 
H(‘e‘im‘d an hour. Standing alone on the bridge*, the two 
Englishmen the <laring ofiice'r and the gallant private—were 
expose'd to a tire from all the ne'ighbemring houses, every wall 
loo[)-holed, (‘Very wiinlow fortilh*d by sand-bags, and every roof 
(Kumjued. In the* language of Outram, “they were the target 
for many muskets." .lust at this moment, wdien the storming 
party was coming on, a. rela*! 8i})ahi jumped on the para])et, 
within ten yards of llaveloek, and took at him a deliberate aim. 
The dire*ction was true, but the musket threw high, for the 
bullet juissed through the centre of the top of his hat. Have¬ 
lock paid him back in truer coin. l\eturning his s\vord to the 
scabbiird, he drew liis revolver and shot him, as ho w^as re¬ 
loading, through the body. 

A few seconds later the Madras Fusiliers came up with a 
Ti ' I w swarmed over the j)arapet and through the 

iiTidKc’u ' ^ ga[), and carried all before them. The 78th High- 

landers belonging to the 2nd brigade followed; 
and the captured guns were spiked.* The entry into Lakhnao 
was won! 


• For his gallant comluct on this ex'e'nsioTi, Havelock was ree'oin mend eel by 
8ir James OuLram for the Victoria Cross. He had previously received it for 
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On the regiments of tlio 2iul In'igade closing uy>, the whole 
force advanced, ))nt, in y)nrsnance of the n‘Solntiou 
already referred to, instead of moving straight on mincH not to fomr 
throiigli the citv, it took a turn to the riglit at the 
Bridge, and imslied on hy a very had and narrow 
road along the outskirts. 'Jdie troo])s pressed along this rotul, 
subjected liere to hut little o]>position. 

The rebels, however, having made a demonstration on the 
rear of the ndieving force, two r(‘giments wt'rt^ de- ,,, , 

tached to eovtn* tiie advance ol the remaining detadied to cover 
brigades, as well as to ])rotect the heavy guns, the 
dragging of wliicli over tlie lieavy road was ftmnd both tedious 
and diilieult. 

This road gradually led into the outskirts of the city, and tbo 
men were forced to penetrates through narrow 
streets and lanes, every one of which seemed alive men through 
with the enemy’s fire. Still the one way to win 
the day was to press on, and the men continued to dash forward, 
overcoming or disregarding (^very obstacle. Suddenly, however, 
they found their })r()gress impeded by a most formidablo obstacle. 
Jlefore them lay a narrow bridge over a nullah, with high banks 
on the oyijiosite side, ddiis bridge lay under the 
lee of the Kaisarbagh, yiartially commanded by the 
two guns [lostod there, and by the muskets of the 
numerous enemy occupying it. The infantry and the giiiiB 
were forced to cross that bridge, and to cross it almost singly. 
The lire opened from the Kaisarbagh was tromeiidons. It hap¬ 
pened, however, that a sheltered jiosition was attainable on the 
other sid(?, from which the enemy might bo fired at with advan¬ 
tage. The truo[)S, then, as they crossed the bridge, took up 
this position, and, ojieniiig a fire, to some extent covered their 
comrades. But the ordeal was a terrible one, and 
many men fell at this ])oint. Having ])aHBe(l this 
obstacle, the force re-united, and halted under 
cover of some deserted buildings near the Chatr Manzil and 
Farhatbaksh palaces. 

It was before this—before, indeed, the Charbagh bridge had 


his conduct at Kanhfair. Maude also received the Cross for the persistent 
gallantry he displayed tliis day. “ But for his nerve and coolness,” wrote 
Outram, “The army could not have advanced.” Private Jakes was killed 
later in the day. 
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been carried—that William Olidierts performed the gallant deed 
■Nvliielj gained fur him the Victoria OrosH. The 
9()th Light Infantry, led by Colonel Campbell, 
had been ordered to charge and carry a battery of 
two gniiK, strongly jiosted at the end of a street. They charged 
and carried it. Whilst they lield the gnus, Olphorts, who had 
charged with them, gallope<l back, under a severe fire of mns- 
ketry, and br(jught np limlx^rs and horses to carry off the 
caj»tiired ordnance, d'his was, in round numl)ers, the thirtieth 
time that this gallant olHcer had deserved the Cross he so nobly 


d'o return. Darkness was now coming on. The rear-giiard, 
witli th(^ lu?avy guns, the wounded, and the baggage, was 
Ixdiind, exposed to the fury of the enemy. In a consultation 
with Ceneral Havelock, Sir James Outram pro- 
tolmuVi posed that the force should occu])y the Chatr 

rManzil Talace for a few hours, to permit the 
whourunyuU^ junction with the rear-guard. The proposition 
showed judgment and ])rudence, for the Chatr 
JIanzil was a strong jK^sition, easy to hold, and virtually com¬ 
municated, by means of inttu’vening ]»alaces, with the Kesideney. 
Had the suggestion been ado}>ted, tiie safety of the rear-guard 
would have bei'ii assured, and the eiitran(;e into the Kesideney 
iiut u> enclosure could have been elfected with compara- 
iinvrUKkv. ttrnest tively little loss. Hut General Havelock considered 
u«>c,ire to i)us.i oti. importance of letting the beleaguered 

garrison know that succour was at hand outweighed every other 
consideration, ddie troops, re-fi)rmed, accordingly pushed on. 
The houses in Khas Hazaar were thronged with the enemy. As 
the men ap])roached the archway a tremendous fire opened ujx)n 
them. Neill, who was leading them, passed through the arch¬ 
way, then, suddenly pulling up his horse, he directed his 
aide-de-camp, (Gordon, to gallop back and recall a 
puSi* on.^*^ half-battery which had t(3ten a wrong road. He 

remained there sitting on his horse, his head 
turned in the direction from w'hich he expected the half-battery 
to emerge, when a 8ii)ahi, who had taken post on the arch, dis- 
charged his musket at him over the parapet on its 
^ top. The bullet entered his head behind the left 
ear, and killed him. 

Thus fell one of the bravest and most determined men in the 
British army. Neill had only required opportunity to become 


The death of 
Neill. 
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groat. Hating pedantry, cant, and circunilocutlon, ho was 
essentially a man of action. In the early days of 
the mutiny, wlien every one from highest to lowest 
seemed utterly abroad, Neill suddenly ap]>eared on the scene, 
and by his promj)t decision and quick energy had in a moment 
stayed the ])lague. He was a born warrior, very cool, very 
keen-sighted, and very dotermiiUHl. His military capacity must 
not b(‘. judged by his (jondemnation of Havelock’s retreat from 
his first advance. He, I believe, umler similar circumstances. 
Would have acted similarly. But liis judgment was clouded on 
this occasion by his ])ersonal feelings. He had felt deeply Ids 
suj)ersession by Havelock, and lie disliked liini. Hvery one of 
his own acts was marked }>y judgment, by a keen appreia'atioii 
of the end to be attained. In a word, In^ was a noble tyj>e of 
the northorn land that owned him. Though thirty-one years 
have elapsed sin(;o he fell, the memory ol‘ him still liv(‘s, fresh 
and green, in the liearts of those who knew him—and who, 
knowing, loved and resjiected him—alike in India and in 
England. 

Undeterred by the loss th(iy had sustained, the British troops 
pressed on through the Khas Bazaar, fiercely 
assailed by a musketry fire. Emerging from this, pusi/h.g’on, uvor- 
the sounds of cheering from the Jh^sidency en- 
closure suddenly gladdened the ears of the High¬ 
landers and tlidr comrades. Others of the advancing force, 
w^ho had forced their way through other stn^ets, appeared on 
the scene almost immediately afterwards, and took u[) the 
cheers most vociferously. Well, indeed, might their hearts swell 
within them ! Those cheers were but the natural out,burst of 
the sw^ectest ftM-lings of whidi the nature of man is cajiablo— 
the ]>leasure of aiding those in dire distress. 

But the}^ are not yet within the enclosare. The night was 
dark, and, befbre our troops could enter it, was , , 

necessary to make a way for them and lor the (.i ih.* liaiiuc 
guns. I’he displaccmient of the impediments at 
the gate of the Baillie Guard whi(;h bad so long resisted the 
enemy’s assaults caused some delay. But at last they wore 
removed, and many of the victorious troops entered. Then 
ensued the scene which I have endeavoured faintly to describe 
in the last chaj>ter. 

I have said that many of the victorious troo[)s entered. The 
bulk of them, however, lay all that niubt on the ground 
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betwooti th(j Baillic Canard gateway .and tlio Farliatbakwli Palace, 
and rrjoinod tlndr coinra<lt 3 s (!arly the next morn- 
^ hit!;. There still remained tlie lear-^uard. Of that 
"'I'*' «i*‘‘I'jiiowiiiK (Tuard, evem in the niernin*!;, there were no tidint2:8. 

laornlMj^. .i ^ i i ^ 

At noon, (;ons(‘ 4 U(mtly, a [nirty was ordere(i out to 
snj)|>ort or to disent!;aj^e tlieiii. This detichinent, 
coiisi^tinf^ originally of two hundred and fifty imoi of the 5th 
fhisilims, and Siklis of tlie Phru/])iir retriment, .and 
** ", HuhN(‘(iuentI V reinfor<‘ed ])v .a hundrivl nu*n ol’ the 

1 ht* rnir-guanl. i i i • i i ' i *< ■ ii i-i 

7rtth 11 i;j;hlanders, iindi'i* (J.qitain 1 lalihiirton, and 
a hundred of (he .‘12nd, under (daptain Ijowe, th(3 wiiole coin- 
nnindiMl l)y (hlonel Napier, It.10.,* ]u’oe(H*tled to th(3 walled 
jrissage in front of tlu* 51oti Mahall Pahua*, and found the rear- 
j!;uard holdinjj; t hat passa;i;e. ddie junction having 
i ii.> (»: the effected, the surviving!; sick and wounded 

r< Hr guunl. ’ i ^ ^ 

w(‘re transjMjrted, on the morning ol the 27th, 
alontr th(3 river hank into tin; intrenchinent. 


l ilt' ^ o ', the 
r<'Hr gaunt. 


It tlnai hecMim' a great oliject to extricate, from the exposed 
])osition in which it ha<l Inam hdt on the 2()th, a 
a •ji-iK>iiiuirr gim 24-poundtu' <run, used the prt'vious day against tlie 

is I I ^ 'll * 1 1 • 

enemy. It vvais scarctay jtos^ihle to approach this 
gun, so heavy was the (ire maintained on it. The attempt, 
liowev<;r, was made hy three \laring men. Olpherts of tho 
Ihuigal, (’rump of the Madras, Artillery, and Pi ivate Duify of 
tin; Madras Fusiliers, (hump, an ollieer of the most brilliant 
]»romisi‘, was killed ; but Dully, by a display of combined 
daring .and ingenuity, managed to faspui a rope to the gun in 
such a manner as to ensure its withdrawal.t 


The gun having been rtH*aj)tured, earnest endeavours were 
made to o[»en out a road for the whole of the ordnauce tiirough 
the jwdaees to tho liesiileiuw. At three o'clock on the morning 
of the 27rh, the whole force ])n)ceeded undiscovered through 
the (ununy’s ]H)sts, and succeeded in packing the heavy guns 
and waggons in the garden of the Moti Mahall. The garden 
adjoining, and which was held in force by the enemy, was then 
attacked and carried by detachments of the bOth, 32nd, and 5th 
Fusiliers, led lyy (Adonel Parnell and Captain McCabe. From 
this point measures were taken to open a road for the guns 


* Now Lor i NupiiT of MiigiuUi. 

t Ft>r thid ivct, Duir.-, ou tliu ro3o:ii:Q,Md ition of (^l‘)htTts received the 
Victorui Cru8i. 
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through the palace, and by the 1st of October over}" gun and 
waggon was safely lodged iu th(‘ intreiK^hneuit. 

Such an o[>erutioii as the relief of li ilvluiao by so small a 
force could not indeed bo otfected, save at a heavy sacrifice of 
life. The actual loss, up to the li«>th of September incluHive, in 
killed and wounded, amounted to live liundred and sixty-four 
othct‘rs and men. ddiis doins not includ(5 the casualties sustained 
by the rofir-giiard up to the morning of the 27t]i, amounting to 
sixty-one killed and seventy-Hi‘ven missing. As tlu^ missing 
were sick or wounded men, who bad been interce]>ted or si dn, 
the number of killed of the rear-guard may ])0 counbul as the 
total of th(‘- two numbers, or one hundred and thirty-eiglit. 
This would raise the entire; losses of the relief operation to 
seven hundr(;d and two, otficcu's and men. Amongst the former 
was Major (a) 0 ])er, commanding the artilleiy lu'igade. J>y his 
death tlu; command of that brigade (h;volved u])on Major I'lyre. 

ddie force which had thus with smdi daring and ])i‘rsistent 
bravery reached the beleagmuvd ]o.‘sid(mcy disco¬ 
vered in a few hours that they liad reached that n^iniom^r-^ 
siiot only to increase the numb(;r of the garrison, yiyyiiuvo- 

• i ''f, .. , 1 • 1 lock a hUdccss, 

Cleans ot transport lor the C(»ml)med lorce vv(;re 
absolutely wanting. Even had they the trans))ort, was that 
force strong eiiongii to escort the ladies and (;hiidreu in safety 
to Kaiihjuir? These wen; considerations whieii ])re.Hsed th(;m- 
selves on Sir James Outram, who had, on tin; '2hth, resuimM 
oimniand. For the moimmt, the n‘sultof the suc(;(‘Hs 1 ’u 1 advanex.; 
on Lakhnao was that more mouths were r(;(piired to be fed— 
more lodgment had become necessary for the garrison. TheH (3 
were dilliculties. But to meet and overcome diniculties is one 
of the natural tasks of a real man. How Sir James (hitrani 
met and conquered them 1 shall describe? in the next volume. 

There remained meanwhile to him, to Havelock, and to their 
gallant eonira<les the inspiring conviction, tliat by 
greatly daring they luid accomplished a ft*at un- 
surpassed in the annals of war. Tlio English 
traveller who shall visit Lakhnao may well pause, 
struck with wonder and admiration, as contemjdating the 
narr<jw streets and lofty liouse.s of the city, tin; size of the 
|>alaces, the extent of the walled enclosures surrounding them, 
he calls to mind that they were a handful (d* his countrymen 
who forced their way through those narrow streets, the houses 
filled with armed enemies; who beat down the opposition 
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oflored tlioni l>y the fee in those walled enclosures;—to rush to 
the KU(*(‘onr of otlier nuui, also countrymen, who, beleaguered in 
a weak position—a j)osition in a military sense not dtd’ensible — 
had re])nlsed, during eighty-seven days, the incessant attacks 
of countless foes. Lontmuplating in turn the city and the 
enclosure, he will be unal)le to resist the conviction, that the 
relievers and th(^ relieved were in very deed worthy each of 
the (jther. Jf li<‘ wonder at the ])ossil>ility of a small forc^e 
maintaining its(;lf in the* battered enclosure of the li’esidency, 
he will Cijually <louht the power of re]K‘ating a hiat such as that 
whi(‘h IIav(‘loek ami his soldiers accomj)lished. ^oth tlie one 
and the othiu* were im]>ossi])le had they not been done. That 
])oth were acliieved was due to a combination of (jualities which, 
on another lield ;iml on a dilferent occasion, exposed our country¬ 
men to the taunt that they nevtu* knew when they were beaten. 
The spirit that laid aiiimatt?d Italeigh, that had inspired Drake, 
that liad given invimable force to the soldiers of Cromwell, 
that had d(‘alt the first deadly blow to the coiivjueror of Europe, 
lived in tlu*se men their descHmdants. It was that spirit, born 
of freedom, which lilled their hearts with the conviction that, 
bt‘ing Ihiglishmen, tlu^y were bound to i)ersevere, bound 
dare every danger, every discomfort,—to comjuer. It was not 
simjily the joy of battle - tli(‘ nrldmiuls (jandia whicli incited 
Attila* to con<|uest that animated their hearts. Ihither was 


* At the htiUh* of CliulcuH Attilu, olwrviiig tlie repulse of the attack of 
his troops (Ml a lull >\liieh lie* eiUMuy hud sucei'eded in oeeujiyiiig before hiui, 
Kent for the eoiiiiiiaiKhrs of his divi>i(*iiH and tlius address d them; “After 
having (MMupu r<‘d uiuh r my orders u great ]>ait of the world, you ought to 
know \viiat s«.rt of a man 1 am, and I eunnot forget what yon are. Let us 
leMM* to geiiords ac’cn.stoinod to slumlH r on the hosom of peace eiieourage- 
inents id'an ordinary charaeter. War is your natural oi^mdition ; vorigeanee 
your HNVi ete.^t pasHion. For you a battle is a holiday ; let us celehrato this one 
with joy. lleiiold yoiir victims; saeriliec them to your glory; to tint manes 
of your companions wIkmu they snrpri.N(*d and killed. Hi re, courage lias 
nought to four trom wih* and artitict*. These f)pen plains can give cover to 
no amhush. All is ojk'U ; ail is assured to valour. And what is this Briny 
that yon are about to tight ? It is a eoiifiie*d mass of weak and etlViniiiute 
nations, afraid of eacli other, hating each other, and who were tearing each 
ivther to pieces when the fear of ymir arms united them. Already, Ixjfore the 
liatile, they tremble. It is te rror which has k*nt them wings to fly to that 
height. They repent already of having ollert d battle in tlic plains. They 
si^ek elevattd ground to l>e out ui reU'di of your missiles ; they would like to 
hide themselves in the clouds. As for the Homans we know them already. 
I only fear the promptitude of their flight. Without awaiting even the lirst 
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it the conviction that they were strii^p^lin^ for the ri^ht, that 
they were combating treacherous foes, that EnglaiKi looktMl to 
them for the vindication of her honour and for the safety of the 
trust she had confided to them, that insjnred tlie defiMiders Avith 
dogged resolution :—the soldiers avIio followed Havelock with 
an (Ian that was irresistible. The men Avliose gn^at achieves- 
merits, reflecting an etcirnal glory on their coniitry, i havc^ but 
faintly portrayed, all lived but thirty-one years ago. Some of* 
them arc wdth tis still. Outram and llavolock, and Inglis and 
Neil], find Eyre and Wilson have jiassed fiway, but tliere Jire 
those who remain wlio (unulated their exani])le. ^J'lnno fire, 
too, their successors in the ranks of the Eritish finny, an<l 
recent history has ]>roved tlnit on these tin* inspirjition of 
great deeds has not been cfist fiway. The men whose deetls 1 
have recorded were tried in the fire, ddiey r(‘})reKented tlie 
gallant soldiers from whose minds neither the assfiults of an 
ovcTwlielming enemy, tlie privations of scanty food, incessfuit 
watching, nor the terrible trifils of climate, could obliterfite the 
fact tliat they were Englishmen, and as such were bound to 
con(]uer—and who did comjuer. 'Their nfimcs find fluor ex¬ 
ample survive them. Carthage could boast of lier Hannibal; 
liome of her Scij)ios and her Cfcsar ; Caul of lier Vercingetorix ; 
France, too, can s]>efik with ])rido of her .Jean d’Arc, of lujr 
Henri IV., of her Villars, and of the great commfinders trained in 
the scliool of Napoleon. Spain cfiii show lier Saragossa ; l)ut no 
other nation in the world can show a defen(;e e([ual in its reso¬ 
luteness and in its r(*sult to that of Lakhnao, in which eviTy 

blow they are accuhtoriied to fly before the duBt raiHe<l by our }if>jHe8’ feet. 
Give theiii, then, no time to arrange theniHelvcH in battle array, ('ant your¬ 
selves on their .siiuadrons ; then, without stopjiing to pursue yoar victory over 
tlieni, charge the Alans, the Franks, and tlu^ Visigoths. I’hoy are those 
alone whoin we have netd to con<[uer ; they are the nerves of the army ; all 
the rest will fall with them. Think not tliat your individual fahi dojarnds on 
the enemy. No dart can reaeli him wlio is r(*served by IVInrH Ui sing the 
song of victory. No dart can touch him who lias to e'oiKjuer, whilst he who 
has to die would meet Ids fate even in inglorious ease. AVliy slauild Fortune 
have given the Huns victory over so many nations unless it were to pre pare 
them for the joys of tins battle ? Why should she liave ojkuumI to our 
ancestors the Mmotic Marsh ck ed and unknown for so many ages? .... If 
circunihtanees do not di^ceive in(‘ — hen?—here before ub— is tin? field of which 
BO many <‘xploit8 have been the promise and the forerunners. For nivself, I 
will the first to launch my javitlin against the enemy—let him die wlio 
shall refuse to follow Attila I (Si quis potuerit Attila pugnaiite otium ferre, 
sepultus est).”—Jomaudes, de liehus Geticis, c. 12. 
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man wa« a hero and every woman a heroine. To find a parallel 
we muHt nearch the records of England herself, and go back to 
('liv(* at Arkat and to Flint at Wandivvash. 

I l(‘ave Lakhnao now, and wdth regret. But I leave it for a 
field not 1(^88 noble. For I have to narrate now how it was that 
the irnjjerial (‘ity of Dehli succumbed to the army which had so 
patiioitly and so persistently assailed it. 
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(vide page 174.) 

In May, 1881, General Lionel Showers published a ]):\in])hlet aui- 
taiiiin^ some correspondence he hnd Imd with me on the subject of tlio 
insuflicicnt notice 1 had given of his exj>loits in the earlier editions of my 
history of the Indian Mutiny. 'J’he first and second hnteis of lluit 
correspondence speak for tljeinselve.s. 'bhe first contained the complaint 
of General Showers; the second, rny answer to that complaint. The third 
letter reiterated his shallow claims, and ended, cliaracteristically, with a 
sneer at myself. Utterly indifferent to tlie sarcasms which were tlie 
natural consequence of my refusal to endorse his sliailowy claims, J declined 
to bandy jiersonalities with General 8howers, and left iiis second letter 
unnoticed. 

In tlie [lamphlet of 1881 no attack was rnaihi uyxin the late Sir George 
Lawrence. Sir George Lawrence was alive, and tlie Lawrences were still 
a power; hut General Showers had not forgotten tliat, at an unexampled 
crisis in the liistory of British India, he liad scrvi d under Sir George 
Lawrence, and that Sir George Lawrence had recorded his ojiinion tliat, in 
that crisis, he had found him, “ when every other ollicer liurried to his 
post,*’ Loitering at Ahn and en route, neglectful of his orders, and guilty of 
rejieated acts of disoliedience and defiance of his authority, lie waited, 
then, till that illustrious man should no longer be alive to rejily to him ; 
then, conveniently “clearing out a long-disused cahincjt,’* he proceecletl to 
concoct “a missing chapter of the Indian Mutiny,” characierised by praise 
of himself and depreciation of his form(?r chief. I say nothing of his 
remarks regarding myself; I pilead guilty to the charge of declining to 
distort the truth in order to fahricate a hero out of inferior clay. 

With re8y)ect to the conduct of General Showers during the Mutiny, I 
may repeat here what I have WTitten in a footiujte in the text, that the 
question was fully di8fx>sed of by the (iovernor-General of India in 
(A)uncil (Lord Canning), in letter No. 727, dated February 24, 18(>0. 
That letter thus concludes; 

“ On a full review of all the proceedings set forth in the corrcsjxjndence, 
and esyiecially of the particular Tistinces above adverted to, his Excellency 
cannot avoid the conclusion that Captain Showers, notwithstanding Ins 
gfKxi abilities and his zeal for the jmblic service, does noi y oHsesseiiher the 
judgment or the teray)er required in an oflicer entrusted with px4itical 
duties. His conduct has been marked by unjustifiable opyxisitioii to the 
orders of his superior, needless disputes with other ofTicers, and a desire to 

2 II 2 
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ijumMIc* with tlic duties wliicli «lo not Udon^ to him. lie has faded to 
iirotit hy the waniiii;^^ forineriy addressed to him on this head, Ilis 
KxrelJeiicy therefore dismisses ('aptain Showers from tlie Ihajpootana 
A'^U'iiry, and directs that )ii'< .s(‘rvic<,*8 he placed at the dis]>osal of the 
Military l>opar1ment. You will acconliii^ly take ineasurea to relievo 
(':ijMaiii Showers at onoe.’’ 

(lem'ral Showers hastli(‘ audacity to ar'jue that that d(‘cision, wliich 
was final, atsl was never alteriMk wjis virtually cancelled hy a letter 
addr(‘ss<Ml to him hy the Secretary of Stale the 11th A])ril, ISfVi. But 
what are the facts ? Major Show<*rs, as la* then was, liad repres(‘nted to 
the Sei’retary oi'Stale that, in c(»nse(piene(‘ •d’thi' non-conlirmatit»n l>y the 
(lovernmetit of India of his appointn;enl as Political A^^uait in Ali^war, lie 
lunl Uvm suhj(>eted to a cousiderahU^ ]*ecuniarv loss. The reply of the 
Secretary of State ran, with rrfrience to that point, as follows ; 

“ Ad\(*rtin;: to the exe(‘ptional circumstanc(‘s of tlie times, to tlie claims 
necessarily made tui the hospitality of ollicars in the ])osilion you then 
held, and to the particular facts which you have stat('d, Sir t'harh’s Wood 
IS willing; to lake this pait ol your case into Ids favourahle consideration. 
He will, th- reiore, cal! the att(‘ntion of the (ioV(‘rnment of India to the 
suhject, ami to re<piest that, if, as la* helieves, the full salary of the YTi'war 
.\,t:encv has not he<‘n dishurs(‘<l to any other olhcer, the diHercncc* h(*tween 
lilt' allowances of the otVn iatin;4 and the continmal ap]»ointment, durinri; 
the pt'rioil of your employment as iulitieal Aj.tent at Mewar, he disbursed 
to vttu.’' 

d'he senst' of this decision is t<to jilain, one would think, to he capahl^' 
of heim: tlistorted. d'he Secretai'v of Slate .savs, in so many words, to 
Major Showers: “ We will mU punish ymi hy tint* as wi'll as hy dismissal. 
You |irohahly incurred expi'iises which your full salary was intended h) 
meet ; t herefon'you shall have that fuil salary.” To those ac'ipiaint < d with 
till' financial rules of the (lovmnment of India, even this I'Xplanation is 
supertluous, lyy those rules an olhcer wlioinay not he conlirined in an actinj:^ 
:i]tpointment is t'lititled oidy to the hall-stalV salary. 'To disburse to him 
tlie full-staff pay the sanction of the Secretary of State is necessjiry; and 
when, as in tlu' casi^ of (ieneral Showers, exceptional circumstauces occur, 
.such sanction is rarely withheld. 

d'he claim, ihiai, made hy (ieneral Showers, that tlie ^rant of his full- 
stall' pay, accompanied as it was hy an allusion to Ins “admitted zeal and 
ability,” cleansed him from the cctndemnation ol his conduct during the 
Mutiny hy the Clovernnu-nt t>f India, is, then, simply inqmdeiit. Nor 
Would it he necessary to notice it further hut that the imjaidence, set forth 
with all the hectoring (*f a ( ajdaiii Bohadil, is liable to bt* accepted as 
truth by the untravelled Kmtlisliman, to whom the antecedents of 
(iem ral Showers, and the measure of him taken in India, may not Ixj 
known. 

It is hy the character a man hjvs lx>rne in the country where he has 
spent tiie best years of his life that his worth or worthlessness must be 
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not hy the veneer lie may assume after lie has retired from the 
scene ot his life-labours. Now, (ieueral Showers s[)ent all the Ih'sI years 
of his lile in Jndia. Ilis character was well known in that country, alike 
by th(»se in the service as by tliose out of it. Let us see how he was 
re^^arded there. 

Perha})s the bt'st inode of ascertaiidn^ this fact is to record the im- 
])ressi(»n of him which liis recent hook, published in 18S8, lias calletl forth. 
The leadin'.^ paper of the North-western IVovinces is ‘The Tioueer.’ 'riie 
fillowjim are tlu^ t<uuns in wliich that abh^ and lionest journal reviews 
General Showers's latest wtTk,‘A ISIissing (,'hapterot the Indian Mutiny.'’*' 

“This hrorhura is, in the main, an attempt on tln^ part of GeiKU'al 
81iow(a's t(» vindicates himself. Ids action, and liis policy iis bohti(‘al 
Pic.^ident in ^lewar (Udaipiir) from the blame, tacit and e\)'rt!ss(‘d, cast 
upon them at the time by the late General Sir (ieor^c.* St. Patrick 
Lawr(*iice. ddu; vindication comes rather laU‘, in the day, and cc'rtainly 
loses all value and f(»rc(‘ from having lieeii dclayeil until lono afnu’ the 
death of the oHicer ajzainst whom it is mainly directed, (’olonel Mallestui, 
wIhj, in liis history (d the Mutiny, took Sir GcorLte Lawrence’s view' of tln^ 
matter, comes in for some liarsh an<l hitter remarks, haeked hy a maidjai- 
lated (piotaiion from Shakespeare, ib*, ho\v(*v(ir, is to tin; lore, and, 
should he think it W(»rth while, whieb is hardly likely, can ahly protect 
himself. Against Sir G(;orge Lawrence, (lencrnl >how(;rs will hardly lx; 
ailow(;d to score an cj-y^a/7c deeree. General Showc*rs, moreover, staOs 
(j). Ihl) that, having been removed hy the lax'al Government, for aiding 
without orders, iiresumatily upon report hy General Lawu'enee, he was 
restored to otlice liv the Secretary of State on appeal, lie give-s no copies, 
eitlier of the oiiginal r(‘|>ort or of either of these orders, thougli he piints 
coj»ies of several otiier papers far less to the jioint than these would havi; 
been. If G(Uieial Showers ‘ leit the Court without a stain mion liis 
character, surrounded by Ids friends,’ where the necessity lor this i(»ng- 
delayed whitewasii? General Showers’ appeal was apparently made in 
February, 186‘J, and ])resumal)ly his restoration took place in that year. 
(S(*mewhat charact(Ti>tleally, he gives, as the grouinls of his restoration 
by the Secretary of State, an extract from his memorandum of apjieal.) 
It is not dear, therefore, why—sixteen years tin reafter, when his opjKenent 
and many of tlie other actors in tliose scenes liava* passed away—he has 
now seen tit to open up this matter in so polemical a fashion. The 
necessity for the |jresent work is the less a[»})arent as General Showers 
claims to have ‘conclusively dis]K)Si'd of the matter’ hy the jiuhlication 
of a eounter))last to Colonel Malleson in 1881. 

“Captain Showers placed on record, at the lioard (»f Control, India Gffice 
(.sic), in the spring of 185b, a lemorandum in which, while criticising tin; 
annexation jnjlicy of Lord Dalhousie, he foretold the; Mutiny as a result 

* ‘A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny:’ hy T.iciitenant-tienernl 
Charles Lionel Showers. Longmans, Green and Co., London and New York. 
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tluTCof. A C(>})y (.»f this inemorandiiin lie hroie^ht ont to Imlia in the 
Kamo ycarMrid laid Ixitore Lord (’annin^. It is unfortunate that so vveiLdity 
a (lucuinent as this must have U^en, and one so useful to future historiin- 
uraphers, lias been lost to tlie world, 'hhe (»ri^inal is lost, the copy ^ivcn 
to L(^nl Canniim is not fortheondn;j;, and the author ol so important a 
State pajK^r seems to have kept no i!Oi y of it. Gcuieral Sliowers states, in 
words ^iven as Lord (\‘iimirm’s own, that that statesman, while convinced, 
or tieatly HO, by tlie viev;s set forth in this ] aper, refrained from acting 
uj>on them because * what he (Captain Showers) advocaies wtiuld involve 
a reversal of tin* jMilicy u^hirh / uni sent (o atrri/ out, viz., the cons(»lidation 
of the Empire (V) through the uhsorption ttf the Xotire States.^ d'he 
italics and qinuy are our own. We taki* lihetiy very j^ravely to doubt if 
Lord Canning ever jiertnitted himself to say nnythim; i)f the sort. Not 
oidy in this sentence, but in several other jilaces, Ceueral Showers ante¬ 
dates the‘Kmpiri*’ of India. He more than once styles the Queen of 
IHoT-hH by her recently assumed linjicrial title, as wlien he speaks of 
‘assumption hy tlie Queeii-Kmjiress ol direct rule over India at the latter 
eml of IHbH.’ 

“ We learn from this work (p. 8) that it was to Captain Showers that 
we owed tlie tirst iii(‘eption of the dt*>i^u of the diversion of tlie troojis of 
iheChina Kx|K‘(li ion to the aid of Imlia. We liad been umler the impression 
that lliat idea had lirst emanated, wle nei* so many lienac i'leas sjaamr, 
from Sir Henry liawrence, u ho advised Lord (’anniiij; soinewiiat to that 
ell'ect iniiiK'diately alter hearinj^ of the ev(‘nts of the 11th May at Mirath. 

“ Into the controversial matt t, whieli is clearly tin; main motif oi the 
work, we ne<'<l not enter further. As a contribution to the histoiy of the 
Mutiny and liebt'Hion of 1857-58 then* is little that is new. 'J’he title is 
a misnomer, d'lieie is no ‘ missin<^ chapter ' of that time which is now 
ti>ld hr tiie tirsi time. Tin* only thinj^s ‘ missineand as to those we 
have to takeCeiieral Showers’amht»rity- -are Caj>tain Showers’despatches 
of tin* time, (u- s«>me of thorn, wideh he roundly eharpes Ceneial J^awrence 
with iiavin^ hurkt'd t»r misn presented. I'iie historical part of the work is 
an account oi the occurrences (-f the Mutiny in Me war, principally at 
I Mai I air and Nimaeh and the neij^hbourhood, which has all been told 
ami reeonled, otlieia ly and otherwise*, far more ably and cieaily than it is 
recounied in this book ; for General Showers’ is not the i>en cd a ready 
writer. Some local touches and episodes, both before and b(‘himl the 
scenes, such as (‘ould only be inven by a leauin^ local actor in the drama, 
there undoubtedly are. In particular, the staunch and uriiversally recog- 
nisid loyally of the House ol Mewar, in the |K*rson of the Maharaj Kana 
Saru}> Siuih, is set hath more precisely, and with greater insistence and 
» eiail, tiian we rememlxT to have seen clsewliere. Indeed, one of the 
('hief niimns tCt'tre of the VHH)k is the estahlislunent of the jM)sitk)n, that 
the active loyalty t)l the Maharaj Hana in those troublous and trying 
limes, and the |K>werful material aid given by the Durbar to the British 
arms, were mainly due to the imlicy of ('aptaiu L. Showers, which set 
aside and was, ab initio ami throughc ut, antagonistic to that previously 
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pursued and subsequently advocated by bis predecessor and tboreafter 
cLiief, Brigadier-General Cicorge St. Patrick Lawrence.” 

But this is not all. General Showers had apparently forgotten tliat, 
although the Old Lion was dead, there were young lions ready and resolute 
to vindicate their father’s fanie. One of these, Mr. A. .1. Lawrence, as 
soon as lie read the review 1 have just quoted from the * I’ioneer,’ hurled 
at the presumptuous libeller of Ids sire’s name the sharjv-pointed Javelin 1 
have extracted from that paper. Addressing the editor of the ‘ I’ioneer, 
Mr. Lawrence wrote : 

“Your notice of General Showers’attack on my late father requires 
some notice. 1 gather from the little mention made of this book in my 
letters from home tliat neither my brother nor any of Sir George’s nld 
assistants tliink Showers worth powder and shot, lie was re-ernployed in 
Gwaliar in 18(14, and after six months was dropjied. The Gvvalidr 
officials liave probably a warm remembrance of him. Most native states 
where lie served found him expensive, and, if my recollection is rigid, lie* 
attack on Nimbhara and the Tonk intrigue were the cause of his leaving 
Kajpv'itana, and of his (lung-delayed) abuse of Sir George Lawrence. 
Showers had a certain cleverness and facility with his pen, wiiic.h, however, 
by your account, seems to have left him; hut he was vain, unscrupulous, 
and sell'-laiidatory. Pelused employment by the Foreign Glfice, not 
wanted by tlic Army, he did general duty at Peshawar for some time. I 
have the best authority fur knowing the opinion there held ot him. lie 
ofTered liimself, in Lord Mayo's time, as a mernher of the Legislative, 
Council, on the supposed strength of his ac(|uaintance with the criminal 
tribes of India. Great was Lord Mayo’s surprise anil indignation on 
hearing of this suggestion. Showers subsequently lived, and tried to raise 
cotton, at Dcdira l)un ; and liis last appearance in India was an uiisucceHs- 
ful a])plication for exemption of stamp duty. And this is the man wlio 
presumes, five years after my father’s death, and thirty years after tlie 
time of which he jirofcsses to he the only true hislc>riau, to attack a man 
with whom, when Lord Lawrence came out as \dccroy, and my father 
was with him in Calcutta, he was willing and anxious to renew his 
acquaintance, 

“ Allahabad, 20th July. (Signed) A. J. Lawukkck.” 

In this letter Mr. Lawrence de8cril>e.s his father’s assailant as “ vain, 
unscrupulous, and self-laudatory.” The description will Ui accejitcd hv 
all who knew General Showers in India. In that country the qualities 
denoted by those adjectives were constantly leading him into hot water. 
In a word, they did much to ruin bis career. I much fear tliat in this, 
tlie last of his many warfares—all of Ids own seeking—they have not 
contributed to his reputatii . with posterity, it can scarcely Ixj a con¬ 
solation to General Showers to know that, whilst his two self-laudatory 
books are but little known now, and will be absolutely unknown to th(*, 
generation that will come after, this seif-sought ex/x)so of hiin.self will l>e 
read wherever the English language is spoken. 
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Offii'inl Jiejxn t of the Ttf/enee (f Lukhnan (vide Cha])tcr II. Book IX.). 

“ I'dtoM liuiOAlOKu Inoi.is, (\>/n7iiinHlnt^i Oarriaoii (f Ldh'hnfin, TO THE 
Skc KK'I AIiV TO ( ioVKliNMKNT ^IlI.ITAKY Dia'AKTMEN'l’, Calcutta. 

Dated, “ Lakhnao, 20th hkiptemlxT, 1857. 

“ Slit, — In coiiseijn(‘nc(‘ <»f tin* very di'cply-to-lx’-laiiientcd <k'ath or 
nri'a:i<li(‘r-(u'lJtM'.il Sir 11. M. Lawrence, K.t’.B., late ill eoinrnand of tlio 
Oudh Field Force, the duty (>l‘ narralinj; the military events wiiich have 
occurred at Lakhnao siiK'c 2iMh dune last, has devolved U|M)n myst-lf. 

“On lie* eviaiinit <'!' that day several reports reached Sir Henry 
Lawrenc*^ that the ichel army, in no very consiilerahle force, would march 
from Chinhat (a small village al>out ei'.;ht miles distant on tlie road to 
I'ki/iihid) on Lakhnao (»n tlar followinir morning; and the lal(* Hrigadier- 
(leiu-ral lhen-fo!(‘ del(‘rmined to make a strong reeonnoissanee in that 
direction, with the view, if possible, of iiH'eting the force at a, disadvantage, 
eitlier at its (Uitlance int»t the suburbs of the city, (>r at tlu‘ bridgi* across 
the Oukral, wliieh is a small stream intia’secting the Faizabild road, about 
lialf-wny In'tweeii Lakhnao an<l ('hinhat. 

“ d'he force desiiiuHi for this service,and which was composed as follows, 
moved out at (» a.m. iUi the morning of (he d»(Uh rltine : — 

Artiifert /.— l'\)ur guns of No. — Hors<* Light Fi('ld Battery. 

Four ditto of No. 2 Oudh Fiidd Battery. 

'Two ditto of No. it ditto ditto ditto. 

An eight-in<‘h Howitzer. 

Caralnj. — d’rooj) of Volunteer Lavalry. 

12t> 'rn»oj|H*rs of Detachments Ixdonging to the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
liegiments of Oudh Irregular Cavalry. 
liifatitnj. —ihK) Her Majesty’s il2nd. 

loU liUh Native Infantry. 

(10 d8lh Native Infantry. 

20 71 St Nhitive Infantry (Sikhs). 

“ The tro(.)})s, misled by the re]>orts (»f wayfarers—who stated that there 
won' few or no men lx tween Lakhnao ami Chinhat—])roceeded somewhat 
further than had been originally intended, aiui suddenly fell in with the 
enemy, who had uj) to that time eluded the vigilance of the advance guard 
by concealing themselves Ixdiind a long line of trees in overwhelming 
nuinlxTS. Tlie Euro|x’Hn force and the howitzer, with the native infantry, 
h^jld the foe iu check for some time, and had the six guns of the Oudh 
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Artillery been faithful, and the Sikh Cavalry shown a bettor Iront, tlie day 
wuiiid have Ih'oii won in spite of an inmionso dis[)arily in nninhors. Jbit 
the (Jude artilloryinen and drivers were traitors. d'hey overturned the 
guns into ditches, cut the traces of their horses, aiul jibandoned them, 
regardless of the remonstrances ami exertions of their e*wn otlicers, and of 
those of Sir Henry Lawrenee’s statV, hejvdeil by the Hrigaelier-Ceneral in 
person, wdio himself drew his sword uj)«)n these rebels. Every elTort to 
induce them to stand having ])roved ineffectual, the lorce, expos(‘d to a 
vastly superior fire of artillery, and complet(;ly outllanked on both sides by 
an over[»owering body of infantry and cavalry, wdiich actually got into our 
rear, was compelled to retire witli the loss (»t three ],)ieceB t>f artillery, which 
fell into the hands of the enemy, in eonse(|uenc(! of the rank treaclu'ry of 
the Oudh gunners, and with a very grievous list of killed and wounded. 
Tlie heat was dr(*adful, tlie gun amniunitioti was exjx'iided, and the almost 
total want of cavalry to protect our rear madt; our retreat most disastrous. 

“All tlie oflicers heliaved well, and the exertions of tlie small body of 
Volunteer (.'avalry—only forty in number—under (.Captain Pailclitfe, Ttli 
Light (.’a - airy, were most praiseworthy. Sir 1 lenry Lawrence suhscipieiitly 
conveyed his thanks to myself, who hail, at his request, ae»N>m]ianied him 
u[)on this occasion, (kdonel t'aso fudng in command of lI.M.’s blind. He 
also expressed his approbation of the way in which his stalf—i'ajifain 
Wilson, Ofliciating J)ej»uty Assistant Adjutanl-Geni'ral ; Ideutiuiant 
Janies, Sub-Assistant Commissary General; Captain Ldgell, Ollieialing 
Military Secretary ; and Mr. (^)iiper, C.S.,—the last of whom had acted 
as Sir Henry Lawrcncc^s A.D.C. from the commencement of the, distur¬ 
bances,—had conducted themselves throughout this arduous day. Sir 
Henry further jiariicularly mentioned that he would bring the gallant 
conduct of Captain iladcliffe and of Lieutenant Boiiliam, of the Artillery, 
(who \vorked the howitzer successfully until incapacitated by a wound), U> 
the prominent notice of the (iovernment of India, ddie manner in wdiich 
Lieuiemiiit Birch, 71st N.I., cleared a village with a ]»arty «)f Sikh 
skirniishers, also elicited the admiration of tlie Brigadier-General, d'ho 
conduct of LiiMiteiiant Ilardinge, wlio, with his handful of horse, covered 
the retreat of the rear-guard, w’as extolled hy Sir Henry, wdiu expressed 
his intention of mentioning the services of this gallant officer to His 
Lordsfdp in (Juuncil. Lieutenant-Colonel Case, who commamhid ll.M.*s 
32mi Begiment, was mortally wounded whilst gallantly leading on his 
men. The service had not a more ileserving oflicer. Tlie command dc- 
voIvchI on Captain Steeveiis, who also received a death-\vound sliortly 
afterw'ard.s. The command then fell to Captain Mansfield, wlio has since 
died of cholera. A list of the casualties on this occasion accom[ianieH tlie 
Desfiatch. 

“It remains to report the iege operations. 

“It will be in the recollection of His Lordshij) in Council tliat it was 
the original intention of Sir Henry Lawrence to (occupy not only the 
Residency, but als(j the fort calk'd Machebi Bbawan—an old dilapidated 
edifice, which had been hastily rex^aired for the occasion, though the 
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defcncefi were even at the last moment very far from complete, and were, 
moreover, c<irrirnarided by many houses in the city. The situation of the 
Machcln Bhawari with regard to the Residency has already l>een 
deacriln^d to the (lovernment of hidia. 

“'^riie untoward event of the 3t)th June so far diminished the whole 
available force, that we had not a suflu ient number of imm remaining to 
occu]>y both positions. The I^rigadier-(h neral, therefore, on tlie evening 
of th(i 1st duly, signalled to the garrison of the Machchi Rhawan to 
evneuate and blow up that fortress in the course of the night. The orders 
were ably earrie<l imt, and at Hi r.M. the force marched into the liesidencv 
with their guns and treasure without the loss of a man ; and shortly after¬ 
wards the ex|)loKiun of ‘J-IO barrels of guniK)wder arid (),rK)0,()()0 ball 
C4irtridges, whicli were lying in the magazine, announce*! to Sir Henry 
Lawrence and his ofticers—w’ho wen* anxiously awaiting the report—the 
oonjpleU; destruction of that post and all that it contained. Jf it liad not 
Umh for this wise and strategic nieasnn*, no member of the Lu(‘know 
garrison, in all probability, would have survived t(» tell the tale ; for, as 
lias already Ixen stated, the Machcln Hhawan was commanded from other 
jrarfs of the town, and was, moreover, indiflerently provided with heavy 
artillery ammiiniiion, while tiie difliculty, sullering, and loss which the 
Residency garrison, even witli the reinforv*ement thus obtained from the 
Machelii lihawan, lias nndeigune in liol ling tlie josition, is suflicieiit to 
ttlmvv tliat, if the original intiuition of holdui.^ both posts liad been adhered 
to, V>oth WiMihl have inevitably fallen. 

“ It is now my very painful duty to relate the calamity which befell ns 
at the eommenceineiit of tlie si< g«*. On tin* 1st duly an 8-inch shell burst 
ill the r(H>ni in the Resi<iencv in wldeh Sir H. Lawrence was sitting, d'he 
missile burst between him and Mr. (Nuipor, cl«)se to both; but without 
injury to tdlher. 'I'he whole of his stalT im])lore(i Sir Henry to take 
up other (quarters, as the Residtuicy had then Iw cijme the special target for 
Lhe ruiind-sliot and shell of the enemy. This, liowever, he jestingly 
ileclincd to do, observing that anoilier shell would certainly never be 
pitched into tliat small room. But IVuvidence liad ordained utlierwise, fiT 
on the verv next day be was mortally wounded by the fragment of 
another shell which burst in the .same room, exactly at the same sfiot. 
(’aptain Wilson, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, received a contusion 
at the same time. 

“The late lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, knowing that his last hour 
was rapi<lly a])})roachinL:, directed me t.*» assume command of the troops, 
and at>|K)inted Major Banks to succeed him in the otlice of Chief Com- 
luissioner. He lingered in great agony till the morning of the 4th July, 
when he expired, and tin* Government was thereliy deprived, if 1 may 
venture to say so, of the services of a distinguisheei statesman and a most 
gallant soldier. Few men have ever possessed to the same extent the 
power which he enjoyed of winning the hearts of all those wilh whom he 
came in contact, and thus ensuring the warmest and most zealous devotion 
for himself and for the Government which he served. The successful 
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defonce of the position has been, uiuler Providence, solely nttribiitahle to 
the foresight which he evinced in the timely commencement of the 
necessary operations, and the great skill and untiring personal activity 
wliieh he exhibited in carrying tiiem into cil'ect. All ranks possessed 
such contideiice in his jiulgnn>nt and his fertility ol resource, that the 
lu'ws of his fall was received throughout the garrison with feelings of 
consternation oidy second the grief which was inspired in the hearts of 
all hy the loss of a public benefactor and a warm ]»er.siuial (riend. Keeling 
as keenly and as gratetiilly as 1 do tbe obligations that tlie whole of ns 
arc under to this great and good man, 1 trust the (loverninent of Inhia 
will pardon me for having attempted, however impeih'ctly, to portray 
tiiem. In him every good and deserving soldier lost a friend and a chief 
capable of discriminating, and ever on tin? alert rewaid merit, no matter 
iiow humble the 8j)liere in wliieh it was exhihit(?ii. 

“ Tlie garrison iiad scarcely ncoveranl the shock whi(‘li it had sustained 
in the loss of its revered ainl beloved (leiieral, when it had to mourn tho 
death of that able and respected ofllcer, Major Ikuiks, the Oiliciating (^hief 
Commissioner, who receivid a bullet through his head while examining a 
critical outpost ou the -1st July, and dh-d without a groan. 

“The description of our |M>sition, and the state ot our defences when 
the siege began, arc so lully set forth in the accompanying Memorandum, 
Inruisiicd hy the (ia rison Engineer, that J shall content myself with 
bringing to the notice of 11 is I^ordship in Council the fact that, when tlie 
blockade was commenced, only two of our hatt(;ries wert? com])le.ted, ])art 
of the (hdences were yet in an unlini^h(;d conuition, ami tlie buildings in 
tlie immediate vicinity, which gave cover to the (‘nemy, were ordy very 
])artialiy ch;ared away. Indeed, ( nr heaviest losses have been caused hy 
ttie lire from the enemy’s sharp-shooters stationed in the adjoining mosques 
and houses of the native nobility, the necessity of destroying which Inwi 
been re])catcdly drawn to the attention of Sir Henry by the stall' of 
Engineers; hut liis invariihle reply was, ‘Spare the lioly plac(?H, and 
private pro])erty, too, as far as possible;’ and we have conse<{nently 
sidfered severely from our very tenderness to the religious ])rejudices and 
res|K3ct to the rights of our rebellious citizens and soldiery. As soon jis 
the enemy had thoroughly completed the investment <1’ the Residency, 
they occuphai these houses, some of which were within easy pistol-shot of 
our barricades, in immcu>e force, and rapidly made looj)-lioies on those 
aides which bore on our post, from which they ke])t np a terrific and 
ince ssant tire day and night, which caused many daily casualties, as there 
ixjuld not have heeeii less than 8,000 men firing at one time into our 
jiositioii. Moreover, there was no place in the wliole of our works that 
could be considered safe, for several of the sick and wounded who were 
lying in the Banqueting liall, which had been turned into an liospital, 
were killed in the very centre of the bviilding, and tin? widow of Lieutenant 
Doriu and other women and children W€*rc shot dead in rooms into which 
it had not been [ireviously deem' d y»ossihlc that a bullet could jienetrate. 
Neither were the enemy idle in erecting batteries. They soon had from 
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twenty to twciity-fivo f^uus in position, some (^f tlicm of very large calibre. 
These were planted all rtaind our ])ost at small distances, some being 
actually within lifty yards of our defences, but in ]daces where our own 
heavy guns could not reply to them, while ihe perseverance and ingenuity 
of the <'nemy in erectitig barricades in front of and around their guns, iu a 
very short time r(‘nd(a'ed all attempts to sihuice them \)y musketry 
entindy unavailing. Neither couhl Ihey be effectually silenced by shells, 
by rt‘asnn of th(*ir extrciui* ]troxiniity to our position, and l)ecause, more¬ 
over, t in; enejjiy had recourse to digging very narrow trenches about eight 
feet in depth in rear of ea(di gun, in whicdi the men lay while our shells 
wen* Hying, and which so ellectiially conc4‘aled them, even while working 
the gun, that our haflled shar]>-shooters eould t^rdy see tlieir hands while 
in tin* act of loading. 

“'Idle 4*nemy coiit<'nt('d tli(‘ms(*lvcs with kcc]ting U]) this incessant fire 
of caniKUi and mu^ketry until the liOth ,Iuly, on wldudi day, at 10 A.M., 
they assemhled in vei v great force all anmnd (»ur position, and exploded a 
lieavy mine inside our out or line of defences at the water gate, d'ho 
mine, however, whicdi was (dost* to tin* Kedan, and aj)parently s]irung 
with t he intention of destroying that battery, did no harm. But, as soon 
as the smoke had eleaied away, the enemy boldly advanced under cover 
of a t JX'im-ndous tire <*f cannon and musketry, with the tihjcet of storming 
th(’ Uedan. Ibit tli<‘V were nceived witli sucli a heavy lire, that, after a 
short strug<g]<*, they li-ll hack with iiiueh loss. A strong column SKlvanced 
at (lie same time to attac k limes's ]»ost, and came on to within ttn yards 
of the palisades, affording to Lieutenant Loughnan, BUh N.I., who 
cuumjuuidcd the {Kisiiion, and his hrave garrison, composed of gentlemen 
of the L’neovt'iianted Si rvie«‘, a few of Her Majesty's dLdid Foot, and of 
the L’hh N.I., an ojijHirtunity of ilistinguishing thiunselves, wddeh they were 
not slow to avail tliemst.lves of, and the enemy were driven hack with great 
slaughter. 'I'he insurgents made minor attacks at almost every oultxist, 
but were invariably deic'ated, and at ‘J r.M. they ceased their atteinjits to 
siorm the ])lace, although their musketry fire and cannonading continued 
harass us unceasingly as usual. ^Matters ])rix:eeded in this manner 
until the Bhh August, when the enemy made another assauU, having 
jireviously sprung a mine close to the Brigade Mess, which entirely 
destroyed our d( feiiecs for the space of twenty feet, and blew in a great 
jKirtion of the outside wall of the Imiise occupied by Mr. Schilling’s 
garrivSon. Ozi the du.^t clearing away, a breach appeared, througli which a 
regiment could hav<* advanceil in perfect order, and a lew of the enemy 
came on with the utmost determination, but were met with such a 
withering Hank fire of musketry from the ofticers and men holding the top 
of the Brigikli* Nless, that they Innit a stK*edy retreat, leaving the more 
adventurous of their numhers lying on the crest of ti»e breacdi. While 
this o|‘eraiioa was going on, another large lHM.iy advanced on the Cawn|X)re 
battery, and succet'ded in locating themselves for a few’ minutes in the 
ditch. They were, however, dislcdged by hand grenades. At Captain 
Anderson’s jiost they also came boldly forward w’itb scaling ladders, which 
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they planted against the wall; but here, as elsewhere, they were met with 
the most indomitable resolution, and, the leaders bein^; slain, the rest tleil, 
leaviti'-t the ladders, and retreated to their batteries and loop-hoh‘d defeneea^ 
from wdience they kept up ha* the rest of the day an unus\ially heavy 
cannonadt^ and musketry fire. On the ISth Au;j;ust the enemy spriinj^ 
a.notlK?r mine in IVont of tin* Sikli ^jnes with very fatal elfeet. Ca}>tain 
Orr (unattached), Lieutenants Meeliam ami So]>])itt, who eommandtal the 
small body of drumimus compnsinji; the ij^arrison, were hlowm into the air, 
but ])rovid(‘ntially returned to earth with im fnrlhca* injury than a seven.^ 
shakii\;j!:. d'lie i^arrison, howev(‘r, were m>t so fortunate. No less than 
eleven men were buried .alive tinder the ruins, from whence it wiis 
impossible to exirii'ate them, oAviiii^ to the trennmdous tire kt'pt up by the 
enemy from houses situat(‘d not ten yards in front of tlio hreaidi. d'ho 
e\]>]osi(m was follow’ed by a ;^(meral assault of a less determined iiatnnj 
than the two fornuT etlorts, and the (memy were consetpienlly n‘})uLsed 
without much didiculty. Lut tlu'y sueceed(;d, under cover of the breach, 
in estahlishircj; themselves in one of the houses in our position, from which 
they were driven in tlu^ evenin <4 \>y thv. hayonets of Il.M.’s .‘VJml and 8-1 th 
Foot. On the otli Septemlier the (memy made their last serious sussault. 
Haviii^ exploded a lari;<5 min(‘, a few feet short of the ])aHtion of the 
18-]»ouiider ^un, in Major Ajitlmrp’s ]>ost, they a<lvanced witli lar;^^e heavy 
scaliu'j; ladders, whicli they ]ilanted jv^aiiist the w'all, and mounted, 
thereby ^aininp; for an instant the emhr.asure of a <.pin. d'hey wens, how¬ 
ever, speedily driv(*n l>aek with loss by hand jj:r(‘nades and musketry. A 
few minutes suhseipieiitly they sprunjj; auoth(‘r mine (‘l(*se to the LrLadc 
Mess, and advanced boldly; but soon the e<>rps(‘s strewed in the ;jar(Ujn in 
front of the ])ost bore testimony to tin* fatal aiamraey of the rilio ;ind 
ninsketry hrt of the gallant merahers of that <^arrison, and the emnny lied 
iLUinmimoiisly, leavin;j; tlieir le.ader—a line-htokin;^ old native olTieer— 
amniej; the slain. At other jiosts tliey made similar aitac^ks, hut with h as 
res<)liiti<»M, and <!ver^where with the same waint, (d success. 'J'heir loss 
uiKni this (lay must have been very heavy, as tlaw came on with much 
determination, and at night they were seen hejiring large numbers of their 
kilkid and woundt;d ovau’ the hri<lges in the direction of the c,ant(,»nmerits. 
Tlie above is a faint attempt at a description of the four great struggles 
which have occurrial during this jirotracted sc^ason of exertion, (jxposurc, 
and sullhring. Ilis Lordship in (’onncil will perceive; that th(i enemy 
invariably eommeiici'd his attacks by the ex]>losiori (»f a mine, a species of 
olfeusive w'arfare for the exercise of which (uir iiosilion was unicrtunately 
peculiarly situated ; and, bad it not l>een for the most untiring vigilance on 
our part in watching and blowing up their min(*s before they wen; com¬ 
pleted, the assaults would [»rohahly h,ave been much more nuimirous, and 
might, periiaps, liave endeu iii the cajiture of the jilace. Jhit, by coiintejr- 
mining in all directions, we suceecMe*! in detecting and destroying no less 
than lour of tlie enemy’s subterraneous advances towards inifxirtant 
fKjsitions, two of which oi>erations were eminently successful, as on one 
occasion not less than eight of them were blown into the air, and twenty 
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i^nfTeml a similar fate on the second explosion. The labour, however, 
wliich devolved U|>on us in making these countermines, in the absence of a 
b(Kiy ol skilled miners, was very h(*avy. The Iti^ht Honourable the 
iiovtuiior-fieneral in Council will leel tliat it would lx? iin{K)SKible to crowd 
W’itliin tlie limits <»t a di spatch ev»*ii the princi|K'd events, miicli more the 
indivi(iiial acts of gallantry, which Ijave marked tliis ])rotracted stru^i^le. 
Hut I can conscientiously declare my conviction that tew troo])S have ever 
undergone greater hartlships, ex}»osed as they have Ixen to a never-ceasing 
musketry tire jlikI cannonaue. d hey have also exjH^rienced the alternate 
vicissitudes of <?xtrenie wet and of intense In-at, and that, tex^ with very 
insuOicient shelKu from either, and in immy place's without any shelter at 
all. In addition to having had to repel real attacks, tliey have been 
exjiosed nigiit and day t(> the hardly less harassing false alarms which the 
enemy have he«ui eouslantly raisimi. 'I'he insurLicnfs have fnquciitly 
fired \<‘!y lieavily, sounde<l the advance and shouted for several hours 
toi;eth(‘r, thougii not a man could he seen, with tin' view, of course, of 
hara‘<sing our small and exhausted force, in which ohj(*ct they succeinled, 
for no part has been strong enough to allow of a ])ortion only of the 
garriM)!! In ing ])re])an;d in tlu^ event of a false attack l)eing turned into a 
n^al one. All, thcrelore, had to stand to their arms, and to remain at their 
{►osts until the liemonstration lia<l ceised; and such attacks were of 
aJmost nichtlv <»ccurren(;e. d’he whol(M)i the othcers and men have been 
(HI duty idcht and day during the ('i.:lity-sev(*n days whiidi the siege htvs 
lasnd, up to t,h(* anival of .-^ir J. Outram, (i.C.B. In addition to this 
irHX'ssaiil militarv duty, the f irce has h<*eu nii^litly employed in repairing 
defenet's, in moving guns, in burying di'ad animals, in conveying ammuni¬ 
tion aiul C(»mmissariat stores from one ])lace to another, and in other 
fatigue duties too numerous and too trivial to enumerate here. I feel, 
however, that any words of mine will fail to convey any adecpiate idea of 
what <uir fatiiue and lal»ours have been—labours in wliich all ranks and 
all chuises, civilians, oflicers, and soldiers, have all borne an e(|ually noble 
part. All have tog(*ther descended into the mines, all have together 
handled tlie shovel tor the interment of the putrid bullock, and all, 
accoutred with musket and bayonet, liave relieved each other (m sentry 
without rt gard to the distinctions of rank, civil or military. Notwith¬ 
standing all these hardships, the garrison has made no less than five 
sorties, in which they s[)iked two of the enemy’s heaviest guns, and blew, 
up several of the houses from which they had kept uj) their most 
hara8>ing fire. Owing to the extrenu^ paucity of our numbers, (\ach man 
was taught to feel that on his own individual efforts alone dependKi in no 
small meiisiire the safety of the entire fiosition. This consciousness 
incited every officer, soldier, and man to defend the post assigned to him 
with sucli des|HTate tenacity, and to fight for the lives w^hich Providence 
had entrusted to his care with such dauntless detemiination, that the 
enemy, desftite their constant attacks, their heavy mines, tlieir over¬ 
whelming nuinlxTs, and their incessant fire, could never succeed in g,aining 
one single inch of ground within the bounds of this straggling position, 
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which was so feebly fortified that, had they once obtained a footing in 
any of the outposts, the whole place must inevitably have fallen. 

“ if further proof be wanting of the desperate nature of the struggle 
which we have, under God’s blessing, so long and so successfully waged, I 
would jK)int to the roofless and ruined house, to tin* crmnlded walls, to the 
exf)lod( d mines, to the oi)en breaches, to the shattereal and disabled guns 
and defences, and, lastly, to the long and melancholy list of the brave and 
devoto<l oflicers and men who have fallen. 'i’hese silent witnesses hear 
sad and solemn testimony to the w'ay in which this fec'ble ]K)sition has 
been defended. During the early part of these vicissitiuhs, we were left 
without any information whatever regarding tlic jxisture of nlfairs outside. 
An occasional spy did, indeed, come in with the ol>ject of inducing our 
sipahis and servants to desert; but the intellig(‘ncc deriv(‘d fVom such 
sources was, ol course, entirely untrustworthy. We sent oiir nit'sseng'TS 
daily, calling for ;\i<i and asking for information, none of whom ever 
returned until tiie 2dth day of the sieg^*, wlum a }>eiisioner named Angad 
came back with a letter from Gernual Havelock’s camj), informing us that 
they were advancing with a force sullicient to bear down all op[K)sition, and 
would be with us in five or six days. A messenger was immediately 
des[)atched requesting that on the evening of their arrival on tlie outskirts 
of the city two rockets might be sent iq), in order that w(* might lake the 
necessary measures for assisting them while forcing their way in. Dlie 
sixth day, however, expire<l, and they came not; but for many evenings 
alter oflicers and men watched lor the ascension of tiie expended rockets, 
with hojies such as make the heart sick. We knew not tlien, nor did we 
learn until the 29th August—or thirty-five days later—that the relieving 
force, after having fought most nobly to elTect our deliveranc(‘, had been 
obliged to fall back for reinforctunents; and this was the last communica¬ 
tion we received until two days before the arrival of Sir James Uutram, on 
the 25th Se[)tember. 

“ Besides heavy visitations of cholera and small-pox, w’c have also had to 
contend against a sickness which has almost universally jiervaded the 
garrison, Curarnencirig with a very painful eruj»tion, it has merged into a 
low fever, combined with diarrhoea; and, altliough few or no men have 
actually died Irom its effects, it leaves behind a weakness and lassitude 
which in the absence of all roattTial sustenance save coarse beef and 
still coarser flour, none have been able entirely to get over. The mortality 
among the women and children, and e8f)eciaily among the latter, from 
these diseases and from other causes, has been i)erhaj)R, the most painful 
characteristic of the siege. The want of native servants has also been a 
source of nmcb privation. Owing to the suddenness with which we were 
besieged, many of these people who might, perhaps, have otluTwise proved 
faithful to their employers, out who were outside the defences at the time, 
were altogether excluded. Very many more deserted, and several families 
were consequently left without the services of a single domestic. Several 
ladies have had to tend their children, and even to wash their own clothes, 
as well as to cook their scanty meals entirely unaided. Combined with 
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thn ubscnc(' of Her van tK, the want of proper accommodation has probably 
VK*en llie cause of much of the disease witli whicli we liavc becin afUicted. 

I cannot refraitj from brinj^in^ to tlie prominent notice of His Lordship in 
Council the [)atienl endurance and the Christian resii^nation wiiich have 
beeii e\'inc<*(l by the women of this garrison, '^hliey have animated us by 
their examjile. Many, alas ! have In-en nuule widows, and their children 
falherte'-s, in this enu*! strnjr;^le. Ihit all sucli seem resigned to the will 
of Providence, and many, aimaiic whom may be mentioned the honoured 
names of llireli, of Pnlebanipton, of llarlxjr, arid of (Jail, liave, after the 
exair)plt‘ of Miss Ni^ditini^ale, constituted tlicmsclvcs the tender and 
Bolieitniis nurses of the wounded aiul dyini^ soldiers in the hosjiital. 

“ It only remains for me to brinj; to the favourable notice of His Lord- 
flldip in Coiincil the natnes of those ollicers wlio have m(*st distinguished 
tlK‘ms<‘lv<'S, and jitTorded me, tlu^ most valua})le assistance in these 
0|M‘rati'tns. Many of the best and bravest of these now rest from tlieir 
labours. Auion;.^ them are Lieiiteiiaiit-CJolonel (’ase and C’aptain Kadcliffc, 
wliose servie(‘s liave already been narrated ; (Japlaiu Francis, Idtli N.I., 
—wiiowas kill(‘d by a round-shot—liad particularly attracted the attention 
of Sir 11. Lawn'iice (br his conduct while in command of the Machchi 
BliJiwan ; Captain i’hilton, of the En^ineiTS, who also was struck by a 
nuiiul-sliot, had, up to the tinu^ of his early aud lamented deatli, afforded 
me the most invaluable aid; he was, indeed, indtvfatieahle. Major 
Anderson, the ('hi('f En^iiu'er, though, from the commencement of the 
siei^e, incapable of physical exertion trorn tlie effects of the disease under 
which 1 k‘ cvciuually sank, merit(‘d my warm acknowh'demonts for his 
able counsel ; Captain Simons, Commandant of Artillery, distinguished 
himself at Chinliut, where he received two wounds, which ended in liis 
d(*atii; lu(*utenan1s Sliepherd and Arthur, 7th Li^ht (’avalry, who were 
killed at tiicir ])osts; Captain Hughes, oTth N.I., who was mortally 
wounded at tlic capture of a house wiiicli hjrrni'd one of tlie enemy’s out- ^ 
}>osts ; Captain Met.’ahe, of the dl^ml Foot, wlio was killed at the head of 
ids men while leadiiu; liis fourth sortie; as well as (’aptain Mansfield, of 
the same c<n'])s, wiio ditsl of cholera—were all ofilcers who lind distinjzuislied 
themselves hii:;hly. Mr. Lucas, too, a ircntlemari volunteer, and Mr. 
Iktysnii, of the Cncovonanted Service—who frll when on the look-out at 
one of tlu' most perilous oiit|K>sts—had earned themselves reputations for 
coolness aiivl j^allautry. 

‘‘ 'I'lie otliccrs wiio commanded outposts—Lieutenant-Colonel Master, 
7th Li^ht Cavalry ; Major Apthorp, 41st N.L; Captain Gould Weston, 
doth N.L*; ('af)taiTi Siindcrs, 41.st N.L; Captain Iloileau, 7th Li'j:ht 

♦ (f. G. ()., No. ir)4h, dated, Fort Xoremher 185K: ** Major- 

General Sir J. E. Inidis, K.C.Ik, fonnorlv eoinniandiiif.,^ Lucknow (Jarrison, 
havinj; hrouujht to notice that the name of Cui>taiu (.C Weston, doth Ilegiincnt 
Native Inf.intry, was ina<ivertently onuttt‘d in his despatch of the 26th 
September. 18o7, the Hon. the Pn sident of the Council of the KiglitHon. the 
Governor-General of India in Council, with the concurrence of liis Lordship, 
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Cavalry; Ca])taiii Gormon, 13th N.l.; Lieutenant Aitkcn, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Louj^iinau, of the same C(»q>s; Captain Anderson, 2r)th N.L; 
Lieutenant (iraydon, 44th N.J.; Lieutenant Lanp;inore, 71st N.l.; and 
Mr. Schilling, Principal of the Martiui^sre Collejie'—have all conducted ahly 
the duties ol their onerous ])osition. No further ])roof ot this is necessary 
than the fact vvhicii 1 have hefore mentioned, that throughout the whole 
duration oi tlie siege the enemy were not only unable to take, htit they 
(x>uld not (‘ven succeed in gaining one inch of the jiosts commanded hy 
these gallant gentlemen. Coloiu I Master (xuiimanded the critical and im- 
IH>rtant jxjst of the Hriirade Mess, on either side of whicli was an o]K,*n 
breach, only tlanked by his handful of ritlemen and musketeers. Lioutenanf 
Aitkcn, with the whole of the 1‘lth N.l. which remained to us with tlie 
exception ol tlieir Sikhs, commanded the Bailey Cnard—perlia])K the most 
im]K»rtant ])osition in the whole of the defences; and Lieutenant Lang- 
inore, with the remnant of his reyirnent (tlie Tlst), held a very ex])OK(Hl 
position lietween the hospital and the water gate. 3’iiis gallant and 
deserving young soldier and his men were entirely witliout shelter from 
the weather, both hy night and by day. 

“ My thanks are also due to Lieutenants Anderson, Hutchinson and 
Irines, of the Engineers, as well as to Lieutenant Tulloch, hSth N.I., and 
Lieutenant Hay, 48th N.L, who were jilaced under them to aid in the, 
arduous duties devolving upon that department. Lieutenant Lhonnis, 
Madras Artillery, who commanded that arm of the service for some weeks, 
and Lieutenants Macfarlane and Bonham rendered me the most effectual 
assistance. 1 \\as, however, deprivc<i of the services of the two latter, who 
were wounded, Lieutenant Ikmham no less than three times, early in the 
siege. Captain Evans, 17th B.N.I., who, owing to the scarcity of 
Artillery oilicers, w'a.s put in charge of some guns, and was ever to he found 
at his post. 

“ Major Lowe, commanding H.M.’s 32nd Pegiment; Cajitain Bassano, 
Lieutenants Lawrence, Edmonstoune, Foster, Harrnar, Cook, Ciery, 
Browme, and Charlton, of that corps, have all nobly performed their duty. 
Every one of these officers, with the exception of Lieutenants Lawrence 
and Ciery, have received one or more wounds of more or less severity. 
Quartermaster Stribbliug, of the same corps, also conducted himself to rny 
satisfaction. 

“ Captain O’Brien, II.M.’s 84th Foot; Captain Kemble, 4l8t N.l.; 
Captain Edgell, 53rd N.L; Captain Dinning, Lieutenant Sewell, and 
Lieutenant Worsely, of the Tlst N.L; Lieutenant Wanier, 7th L.C.; 
Ensign Ward, 48th N.L (who, when most of our Artillery officers were 
killed or disabled, worked the mortars with excellent effect); Lieutenant 
Graham, 11th N.L; Lieutenant Mecharn, 4th Oude Locals; and Lieu- 


desires to rectify that omisbion, and is pleased to direct that that officeFs 
name be added to the paragraph comraencing with the words ‘ the officers who 
commanded the outposts,’ and inserted after the name of Major Aptliorp, 
41tft Native Infantry. Order Books to be corrected accordingly.” 
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tenant Kcir, 41st N.I., have all done and willinp^ service throu^ihout 
the siege, and I trust that they will receive the favnurable notice of his 
IiOj<lshij) in (’oun<‘il. 

1 Ujg ]>articuliirly to call the attention of the Government of India to 
the untiring industry, tin* extreme devotion and the great skill vvhicli have 
been (tvinecMl l)y Surgeon Scott (su|K.‘rintending surgeon) and Assistant- 
Surg(‘ou lioyd, of ll.MAs .‘>2nd lox^t ; Assistant-Surgeon Ihrd, of the 
Artillery; Surgeon (’am])i ell, 7th Light (’avalry; Surgeon Brvdon, 71st N.I.; 
Surgeon Ogilvie, Sanitary Commissioner; Assistant-Surgeon Fayrer, Civil 
Surgeon; Assistant-Surgeon Partridge, 2nd (.)ude Irregular Cavalry; 
Assistant-Surge(»n Gremhow; Assistant-Surgeon Darbv, and by Mr. 
Ai tolheeary Thompson, in the discharge of their onerous and most imjHjr- 
tant duties. 

“Messrs. Tliornliill and Capper, of the Civil St'rvice, liave bmi lx)th 
woimdei], and tin' way in wliich they, as wadi as Mr. Martin, the P(^j>uty 
(.bmmissioni'r of J.akhnao, conducted thems<dv<‘s, entitles tlicm to a ])liice 
in this despatch. Captain ('arnegie, tlie Special Assistant Commissioner, 
w lios(^ invalualde servicu'S previous to the commema'iiient of tin* s ege, I 
have fretpumtly heard warmly <lilat<Ml tipon, both by Sir II. Lawrence and 
by Mjijor Laiiks, and whose* exertions will probably be more amply brought to 
iKttice by the Civil autliorities on some future occasion, has c(»nducted the 
ollice of I’rovost Marshal to my satisfaction. Tlie lleverend Mr. ILirris 
and the Leveu’end Mr. INdehampton, Assistant Chajdains, vied with each 
e>ther in tlieir untiring care and attention t(» the sulfering men. d'helatter 
gentleman was wounded in the hospital, and subseepiently unhaj>pily died 
of cholera. Mr. McCrae, of the (dvil Engineers, did excellent service at 
th<- guns, until he was severely wounded. Mr. Cameron, also, a gentleman 
w’ho had (’ome to Cudh to eiHjuire into the resources of tiie Country, 
ae(juired the wliole mystery of mortar praetiee, and was of tlie most signal 
service until iueapaeitated hy sickness. Mr. Marshall, of the Load Dejiart- 
nunt, and otlH*r memhers of the Ciieoveiianted Service, whose names will, 
on a suhsecpieiit occasion, Ikj laid before the (lovernmont of India, conducted 
themselves bravely and steadily. Indeed, the < ntire h< dy of tlu se gentle¬ 
men have l>orne themselves well, and have evinced gteat coolness under 
tire. 

“ I have now' only to bring to the notice of the Right Hon'ble the 
Governor-General in Council the conduct of several officers who comjxised 
niy Staff;—Lieutenant James, Sub-As.sistant Commissary-General, was 
severely waiunded by a shot through (he knee at Chinhat, notwithstanding 
TS^ch he refused to go u|x»n the sick list, and carried on his most trying 
Aluties throughout the entire siege. It is not too much to say that the 
garrison owe their lives U) the exertions and firmness of this officer, Before 
the struggle commenced, he was ever in the saddle, getting in supplies, and 
his untiring vigilance in their distribution, after our difficulties had begun, 
prevented a waste which otherwise, long before the expiration of the 
eighty-seven days, might have annihilated the force by the slow jirocess of 
starvation. 
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“Captain Wilson, 13tli N.I., Ofticiating Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
(niieral, was ever to \k) iound where shot was Hying thickest, and I am 
at a loss to decide whetlier his services were nn^st invaluable, owing to the 
untiring ])hysicHl endurance and bravery which he dis{)laye<l, or to his 
ever-ready and i^ertinent counsel and advice in moments of dillicuity and 
danger. 

“ Lieutenant llardinge—an officer whose achievements and antecedents 
are well known to the Cxovernment of India—has earned fresh laurels by 
ids conduct throughout the siege. He was officiating as Deputy Assistant 
C^uartennast<‘r-Gen(!ral and also commanded the Sikh portion of the cavalry 
of the garrison. In both cajuicities his services have been invaluabh*, 

. e.s]>ecially in the latter, for it was owing alone to his tact, vigilance, and 
bravery, that the Sikh horsemen were induced to persevere in liolding a 
very unproteiued t*ost under a lieavy fire. 

“Lieutenant Ikirwell, 71st K.I., the Fort Adjutant and officiating 
J\L'ijor of Lrigade, has ])rov{*d himself to be an efficient officer. 

“Lieuti'iiant Lirch, of tlie 71st N.L, has l)cen my A.D.C. throughout 
the siege. 1 lirmly Indieve there never was a better A.D.tk lie has 
Ixicn indefatigable, and ever ready to lead a sortie?, or to convey an order 
to a threatened outpost under the heaviest lire. On one of thes(*> occasions 
he received a slight wound on the head. 1 beg to bring the K(?rvices (*f 
this most ])romising and intelligent young officer to the favourabh; 
consideration of His Lordship in Council. 

“1 am aUo mucli indebted to Mr. Coujier, C.S., for tlie assistance he 
has, on many occasions, afforded me by his judicious advice. I have, 
moreover, ever found him most ready and willing in the performance of 
the military duties assigned to him, however exposed the }>ost c»r arduous 
the undertaking. He commenced his career in Her Majesty’s Service, 
and conset|uently had had some [)revioiis ex|K?rience of military matters. 
If the road to Kanhpur had been made clear by the advent of our tnK)ps, 
it was my intention to have deputed this officer to Calcutta, t<* detail in 
jierson the occurrences which have taken place, for the information of tin? 
Government of India. 1 still liojxj that, when our communications shall 
be once more unopjiosed, he may be summoned to Calcutta lor tliis 
purjxjse. 

“Lastly, I have the pleasure of bringing the splendid behaviour of th(? 
soldiers, viz., the men of H.M.’s 32nd Foot, the small detachment of 
H.M.’s 84th F<.>ot, the European and Native Artillery, the 13th, 48th, 
and 71st Regiments N.I., and the 8ikhs of the respective corps, to the 
notice of the Goverament of India. The losses sustained by H.M.’s 32iHi, 
which is now barely three hundred strong; by H.M.’s 84th and by the 
European Artillery, shew at least that they knew how to die in the cause 
of their countrymen. Their ;onduct under the fire, the exposure, ami the 
privations which they have had to undergo, has been throughout most 
admirable and praiseworthy, 

“ As another instance of the desperate character of our defence, and the 
difficulties we have had to contend with, 1 may mention that the number 
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of our artillerymen was ro reduced that, on the occasion of an attack, th 
j^iinners—aided as they wore by men of If.Vl.’s 32nd Foot, and b 
Volunteers of all classes—bad to run from one battery to another where 
ever the fire of the enemy was hott**8t, there not bein;^ nearly enough me 
to H(irv(i half the nurnlier of guns at the same time. In sliort, at last th 
nnmlxir of Kuro/xvin gunners was only twenty-four, while we had, includin 
mortars, no Jess than thirty f^uiis in fxjsition, 

** With res[)ect to the native troops I am of opinion that their loyalt 
has never been surpassed. They were indiflerentty fed and worse hons(*(j 
They were exf>o8(Ml—esjx3cially the 13th liegiment—undfT tlie gallan 
Lieu reliant Aitken, to a most galling fire of round-shot and musketry, 
which mat<!rially decreased tlieir numl^ers. They were so near the enemy 
that conversation could Ihj carried on between them; every effort, 
IHjrsuasion, promise, and thniat was alternately rosort(‘d to, in vain, to 
sediu’e them from their allegiance to the handful of Knro])eans, who, in 
all jiroVwibility, would have been Bacrificed by their desertion. All the 
tr(K)ps Ixihaved nobly, and the names of those men of tlie native force '' 
liave particularly distinguished themselves have been laid before 
General Sir James Outram, (i.C.B., who has promised to promote them, 
'riiose of the Earoj>ean force will l>e transmitted in due course for tl 
orderR of his Iloyal Highness the General Gomnianding-in-Chief. 

“ In conclusion, I Ix^g Iwive to e.xpress, on the part of myself and the 
moml)ors of this garrison, our deep and grateful sense of the conduct o^ 
Major-General Sir «!. Outram, G.C.H., of Brigadier-Geni ral Havelocj 
0. B., and of the troops under those oHicors who bo devotedly came to oi 
relief at bo heavy a sacrifice of life. Wo are also refiaid for much sufTeri 
and privation by the sym|>athy which our bravo deliverers say our jKjrilc 
and unfortunate position has excitetl for us in the hearts of our count’ 
men throughout the length and breadth of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

“ I liave, &c., 

(Signet!) ** J. INGLIS, Colons, 

“ iZ.Jf.’s 32ml, Brigadie. 

Note. — To preserve uniformity I have applied to the spelling of . 
names of places in the Appendices the system which has been tt^ed through 
the tvork, —G. B. M. 
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